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That  vart  and  varied  regioD»  which  extends  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 
Euphrates  to  die  mountains  and  deserts  of  the  In- 
dian frontier,  has  formed,  in  all  ages,  a  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  Asiatic  empire.  On  the  Euphrates 
were  seated  those  of  Babjlon  and  Mneveh,  the 
first  which  appear  to  have  aimed  at  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  The  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Great 
King  was  transferred  eastward  to  that  vast  plain 
which  extends  from  the  Persian  Gruff  to  the  Cau- 
casian mocmtains ;  and  the  Paithians,  in  the  same 
position,  opposed  a  limit  to  the  progress  ci(  the 
Roman  arms.  The  successive  Arab  and  Tartar 
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dynasties  which  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
this  region,  seldom  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

All  the  oriental  empires  are  subject  to  change ; 
but  Persia,  above  all,  has  been  swept  by  an  almost 
perpetual  tempest  of  war  and  revolution.  Inter- 
nal rebellion  and  foreign  invasion  have  never 
ceased  to  distract  that  unfortunate  country.  An 
inevitable  cause  may  be  found  in  its  physical  po- 
sition. Its  vast  and  luxuriant  plains  are  border- 
ed and  deeply  indented  by  ranges  of  mountain 
territory,  whpse  fierce  and  brave  tenants  are  ever 
observant  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  re- 
gions beneath.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  energies 
of  the  dynasty  begip  to  sink  under  the  pleasures 
of  its  voluptuous  capitals,  a  more  vigorous  hand 
is  always  ready  to  snatch  the  sceptre  which  its 
present  master  is  unable  to  hold.  Thus  Persia 
continually  changes  its  aspect ;  for  the  traek  of 
these  barbarous  conquerors  is  always  desolating, 
while  yet  the  bounties  of  nature  enable  it  conti- 
nually to  recover  from  their  ravages.  There  the 
plough  is  continually  yielding  to  the  sword,  and 
the  sword  to  the  plough ;  the  same  city  is  found 
in  one  age  an  opulent  and  magnificent  capital, 
and  in  the  next  a  heap  of  ruins*  The  picture, 
though  essentially  the  same,  is  in  all  its  details 
And  minute  features  perpetually  changing, 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centiiry»  the 
Turkish  power  was  in  the  highest  state  of  energy 
and  activity.  Mahomet  IL  after  stripping  the 
eastern  empire  of  its  remaining  provinceSt  had 
wrested  from  it  its  last  seat,  the  imperial  city.  He 
had  thus  established  a  name  terrible  alike  to  the 
East  and  the  West»  and  was  supposed  to  aim  at 
universal  empire.  The  Venetians,  whom  liberty* 
commerce,  and  naval  power,  had  raised  to  a  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  the  state 
who  viewed  his  progress  with  peculiar  alarm* 
They  held  important  possessions,  both  on  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Euxine )  and  the  interposi* 
lion  of  this  barbarous  and  tumultuary  power 
threatened  to  intercept  that  intercourse  with  In^ 
dia,  which  formed  the  most  valued  source  of 
their  wealth.  In  this  exigence,  thef^  appeared 
no  great  power  on  whose  co-operation  they  could 
rely,  except  Persia.  The  rulers  of  this  monarchy 
could  not  view  without  alarm,  the  progress  of  so 
great  a  power  on  their  western  frontier ;  yet  there 
was  little  appearance  that,  without  some  power- 
ful impulse,  they  would  venture  to  contend  with 
such  an  adversary.  The  republic  had  ties  with 
Uzum-cassan,  the  present  monarch  of  Persia,  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  nature.  His  queen  Despina 
Was  daughter  of  a  Greek  prince,  who  then  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Trebisond  ;  the  aatipathies 
of  religion  being  extinguished  in  the  two  mon« 
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archs  by  their  common  dread  of  the  power  of 
Mahomet.  This  monarch  had  married  another 
daughter  to  Nicolo  Crespo,  who,  from  his  wide 
dominion  over  the  islands,  bore  the  title  of  Duke 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  was  united  by  intimate 
ties  with  the  state  of  Venice.  Her  potent  and 
wealthy  nobles  were  then  judged  suitable  mates 
for  the  daughters  of  kings.  Three  of  them  had 
maiTied  three  of  the  daughters  of  thb  insular 
prince,  and  became  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  allied 
to  the  emperor  of  Persia.  One  of  them  was  Cats- 
KiNO  Zeno,  belonging  to  a  family  equally  distin- 
guished for  wealth,  knowledge,  and  enterprise, 
and  who  thus,  when  the  republic  had  determined 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  monarch,  ap- 
peared the  fittest  person  of  all  others  to  under- 
take it  This  was  a  commission  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  ho- 
stile and  barbarous  regions  which  intervened; 
but  the  patriotism  of  Zeno  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt it  without  hesitation.  Having  landed  in 
Caramania,  he  made  his  way,  through  very  se- 
rious obstacles,  to  the  Persian  court.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  overflowing  joy  and  kindness  by  the 
monarch ;  but  on  mentioning  to  the  attendants 
fais  wish  to  see  his  aunt  the  empress,  the  utmost 
horror  was  at  first  expressed  at  such  an  idea.  It 
was  stated,  that  once  to  allow  her  face  to  be  seen 
by  him,  would  be  considered  an  entire  breach  of 
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coi^uggl  faith.  The  king,  bawnveri  on  being  made 
acfuaiated  withtbeambaraador^B  request,  agreed, 
from  respect  to  the  republic,  and  to  bis  own  roi* 
lutionsbip,  that  be  sbould  have  an  audience.  The 
queen  received  him  with  every  mark  of  joy  and 
kindness,  inquired  for  all  ber  relations  at  Venice, 
and  on  bis  rising  to  depart,  insisted  upon  bis  tak- 
ing up  bis  residence  within  the  paUoe*  This  in» 
timacy  was  so  far  from  giving  any  o£Eence  to 
Uaim^cassan,  that  he  entirely  shared  it  Zeno 
had  free  access  to  their  most  retired  iqpartments^ 
even  while  they  were  together  in  bed.  The  queen, 
it  is  said,  was  the  most  religious  of  women,  and 
though  at  the  head  of  this  Mussulman  court,  did 
not  at  all  abate  her  attaehment  to  the  Christian 
religion.  What  is  singular,  0iis  strenuous  differ- 
ence of  belief  in  no  degree  affected  the  harmony  of 
the  roysl  pair.  It  only  made  the  queen  feel  thus 
an  additional  motive^  aealously  to  seeond  all  the 
views  ef  Zeno  against  the  Turkish  power.  Uzum- 
cassan  was  by  no  means  forward  to  engage  in 
this  contest;  but  their  continual  solicitations, 
joined  to  some  insults  which  his  vassals  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at  length  deter- 
mined him  to  try  the  fate  of  war.  After  a  faem- 
poiary  promise  of  success,  however,  bis  troops 
sustained  a  signal  overthrow,  and  he  found  bis 
victorious  career  for  the  first  time  checked.  Mor- 
tified at  this  disaster,  he  strongly  urged  Zeno  to 
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repair  to  Europe,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
its  princes  to  afford  that  powerful  assistance  of 
which  he  had  so  largely  boasted. 

Zeno  could  not  well  decline  this  request,  though 
the  road  was  by  no  means  patent.  He  found 
his  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  embarked  in  a 
vessel  for  Caffa.  The  Genoese  captain,  however, 
learning  his  character  and  destiniEU;ion,  fbrmed 
the  treacherous  design  of  delivering  him  up  to 
the  Great  Turk.  Happily  a  Venetian  citizen, 
resident  at  Ca£&,  having  learned  this  felonious 
intent,  came  off  in  a  little  boat,  conveyed  away 
Zeno,  and  secreted  him  in  his  own  house.  Our 
ambassador,  however,  having  brought  off  only  his 
person,  found  himself  under  the  most  extreme  want 
of  funds,  either  for  present  subsistence,  or  for  his 
destined  journey.  In  this  extremity,  his  servant 
Martino  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
for  the  supply  of  his  master's  wants ;  and  Zeno 
was  so  far  wrought  upon  by  the  urgency  of  his 
ca^e,  as  to  accept  this  too  generous  offer.  The 
narrator  celebrates  it  as  one  of  the  most  illustri* 
ous  examples  of  self-devotion  ever  exhibited  by 
any  one  in  a  servile  condition.  The  Venetian 
senate  esteemed  it  so  highly,  that  they  not  only 
redeemed  Martino,  but  granted  him  a  handsome 
pension  for  life.  Zeno,  thus  provided  with  the 
needful^  set  out  on  his  journey  through  Poland 
and    Hungary.      He  prevailed  on  the  king  of 
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Pckndf  not  indeed  to  make  war  himself  on  the 
Turks,  but^at  least  to  cease  hostilities  against 
Hungary,  and  thus  leave  that  power  at  liberty, 
if  it  chose,  to  take  arms  against  the  common 
enemy.  News,  however,  soon  arrived,  that 
Uzum-cassan,  tired  of  his  unsuccessful  war,  and 
complaining  that  Christians  ^*  had  many  pro- 
'*  fessions  and  words,  but  few  actions,''  shewed 
tio  inclination  to  renew  hostilities.  This  disposi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  some  domestic  incidents, 
in  which  he  was  soon  after  involved.  The  Curds, 
his  enemies,  chose  to  circulate  a  report  of  his 
death,  which  being  conveyed  to  his  son,  com- 
manding in  the  south  of  Persia,  that  prince,  men- 
tioned under  the  odd  name  of  Gurlumameth,  made 
haste  to  occupy  Schiras,  as  the  prelude  to  seizing 
upon  the  whole  of  the  vacant  empire.  Learning 
soon  his  error,  and  finding  his  father  inexorable, 
he  went  over  to  Mahomet,  who  readily  supplied 
him  with  the  meana  of  supporting  his  usurped 
claim.-  Uzum-cassan  had  then  recourse  to  an 
artifice,  which  has  been  justly  considered  un- 
worthy of  his  high  dignity.  He  feigned,  first 
sickness,  and  then  death ;  whereupon,  at  his 
prompting,  several  of  the  great  lords  wrote  to 
the  prince,  urging  him  to  make  haste  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  unhappy  and 
ever  too  credulous  Gurlumameth  hesitated  not 
to  obey  the  summons,  but  on  his  arrival  was  in- 
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stantly  thrown  into  prison,  and  floon  after  piit  to 
death. 

Even  before  the  departure  ofZenq^  the  States 
of  Venice  had  already  sent  ont  another  apbaaaa* 
dor»     JosiiPHAT*BARBAAo,  who  had  performed  a 
journey  to  the  Crimea*  and  several  parts  of  Mus- 
covy and  Tartary,  was  selected  as  one  accustom- 
ed ''  to  endure  and  deal  with  barbarous  men,'' 
for  the  mission  to  Persia.     He  landed  at  Curcho 
(Curco)  in  Caramania,  whence  passing  through 
Tarsus  and  Adana,  he  directed   his  route  to 
the  Euphrates.    He  notices  nothing  remarkable 
till  he  crossed  that  river  and  arrived  at  Orfa. 
His  next  stage  was  Merdin,  which  appeared  to 
him  the  most  extraordinary  city  in  the  world  for 
situation.    It  is  ascended  by  a  stair  cut  in  the 
rock,  more  than  a  mile  high,  at  the  top  of  which 
Is  the  gate;  but  there  is  no  wall»  except  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  the  defence  of  the  jdace 
being  trusted  solely  to  its  inaccessible  site.    The 
Turks  hyperbolically  assert,  that  the  inhabitants 
never  see  a  bird  flying  above  them.    It  contains 
three  hundred  houses,  and  several  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton.    Barbaro  saw  here  with  sur- 
prise a  personage  entirely  characteristic  of  Asiatic 
manners.    As  he  sat  in  the  caravansera,  a  man, 
naked,  shaven  all  over,  and  covered  with  goat- 
skin, entered,  and  seating  himself  on  the  floor 
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beride  hinif  opened  a  little  book  aod  began 
to  read.  Soon  after  he  drew  nearer  and  a$ked 
our  traveller  who  be  was  {  on  being  told  ^^  a 
*'  stranger )''  be  replied,  *'  I  too  am  a  stranger, 
**  and  we  are  all  strangers  in  this  world**'  He 
said  he  had  wandered  for  many  years  naked 
over  the  world,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
thing  that  pleased  him ;  and  he  had  now  thought 
of  abandoning  it  altogeth^«  Then  after  exhort- 
ing his  auditor  to  live  well  and  moderately,  and 
to  despise  the  world,  he  took  his  departure. 

After  some  days'  travelling  Barbaro  came  to 
a  town  which  he  calls  Assanchipb,  all  the  rocks 
in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  which  are  eaicavated  so 
as  to  form  human  habitations*  The  streets  are 
led  along  the  side  of  high  steeps,  so  that  the 
waggons  and  people  appear  to  be  moving  in  the 
ain  He  soon  after  began  to  pass  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Curdistan/  inhabited 
by  bands  of  fieit^e  and  desperate  robbers.  The 
mission  fatBliy  experienced  their  prowess,  being 
attacked  by  a  band  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. What  prowess  the  rest  of  the  party  might 
display  is  not  stated;  but  our  author's  efforts 
were  vigorously  and  exclusively  directed  to  the 
sa&ty  of  his  own  person*  He  spurred  his  horse 
with  such  fury,  as  soon  left  both  friends  and  foes 
at  a  distance*  Two  of  his  companions  afterwards 
came  up,  who  tdd  the  «id  tale  of  disaster ;  that 
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the  Persian  ambassador  and  his  own  Secretary 
had  been  killed,  they  themselves  severely  wound- 
ed, and  all  their  effects  taken.  It  is  not  said 
that  they  ventured  any  criticism  on  the  speed 
with  which  he  had  carried  himself  off  from  the 
scene  of  action.  After  passing  the  mountains, 
and  approaching  the  capital,  he  conceived  him- 
self in  safety,  when  he  was  met  by  a  band  of 
Turcomans,  who  inquired  whether  he  was  des- 
tined. Being  told  that  he  was  conveying  a 
letter  to  the  king,  the  leader  demanded  to  see  it. 
Our  author  assures  us,  that  it  was  in  the  mildest 
possible  manner  that  he  represented  the  disre- 
spect which  would  be  shewn  to  the  king,  by  mak- 
ing such  an  exhibition  of  his  letter.  The  Turco- 
man replied  only  by  raising  his  fist,  and  aiming  at 
the  jaws  of  Barbaro  so  furious  a  blow,  that  the 
pain  was  felt  for  four  months  after.  They  beat 
also  his  interpreter,  and  left  them,  he  says,  very 
ill  content,  but  without  any  farther  injury. 

Having  reached  Tauris,  where  Uzum-cassan  re^ 
sided,  and  announced  his  arrival,  an  immediate 
message  came  desiring  to  see  him.  No  one  could 
be  worse  equipped  for  such  an  interview,  since  all 
the  attire  he  had  left  did  not  amount  to  the  value 
of  two  ducats.  Having  no  means,  however,  of 
prdcuring  any  more  suitable  vestments,  he  went 
in  this  humble  guise.  He  was  ushered  through 
several  large  courts  into  a  garden,  in  the  midst 
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of  which  was  a  lodge,  where  his  majesty  was  seat* 
ed  on  cushions  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  fountain 
plajing  before  him.  He  received  the  ambassai- 
dor  in  the  most  polite  manner,  told  him  he  knew 
of  the  sad  disaster,  and  desired  that  he  would 
draw  out  a  complete  list  of  all  the  artides  robbed 
from  him,  which  would  be  made  good*  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  a  more  formal  interview, 
and  was  taken  to  see  the  wolf  fights  at  the  Mai« 
dan.  But  the  exhibition  which  most  gratified 
him  was  that  of  the  presents  just  brought  by  an 
Indian  ambassador.  They  included  a  great  shew 
of  rare  animals,  particularly  lions  of  a  peculiar 
species,  which  seem  rather  to  be  Bengal  tigers^ 
and  the  zirnapha  or  giraffe  (camelopard).  He 
was  still  more  dazded  by  the  display  of  jewels, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  and 
vaduable.  Pre-eminent  among  them  was  a  ba* 
lass  ruby,  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  half, 
which  the  monarch  holding  up  to  Barbaro, 
asked  if  be  had  ever  seen  its  equal,  and  at  what 
price  he  would  value  it.  The  ambassador  re- 
plied, that  it  appeared  to  him  indeed  without  a 
paragon,  and  to  be  estimated  not  in  gold,  but  in 
cities.  Pleased  with  the  admiration  which  these 
sights  inspired,  the  monarch  made  a  full  display 
of  all  his  glittering  treasures  and  possessions;  his 
immense  wardrobe,  and  the  large  armouries  filled 
with  g<^  and  silver  ornaments  and  vestments,  to 
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be  distributed  as  prizes  at  solemn  festivals.  Bar- 
baro  was  then  entertained  by  the  exhibition  first 
of  female  dancers^  and  afterwards  of  male  wrest- 
lersy  who  carried  on  their  exercise  with  such 
force  and  furyi  that  death  was  often  the  lot  oi 
the  vanquished.  One  man  of  gigantic  size  and 
muscular  strength^  after  having  bared  his  limbs 
for  the  gamei  was  excused  when  he  stated  the 
number  to  whom  his  encounter  had  proved  fktaL 
These  amusements  were  interrupted  by  the 
intelligence  which  the  king  received  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Schiras  by  his  son,  in  the  manner 
and  on  the  grounds  already  stated.  He  im- 
mediately set  his  army  in  motion  upon  that  city» 
marching  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a-day.  Our 
author  declaresi  that  in  this  immensely  rapid 
march  the  troops  were  accompanied  by  all  their 
famiiiesi  women^  children,  and  infants  in  the 
cradle;  yet  it  was  performed  in  the  greatest 
pomp»  and  amid  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  He  declares 
himself  aware  of  the  great  peril  thus  incurred  by 
him  of  losing  all  credit  with  European  readers, 
but  he  says,  ^*  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  know  it^'  In 
explanation  he  states,  that  the  infants  at  the 
breast  w^re  placed  in  a  small  cradle  fastened 
over  the  horse's  shoulder,  while  the  mother  or 
nurse  sat  behind,  and  held  in  her  left  hand  the 
cradle^  and  also  the  reins,  while  the  whip  was 
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fastened  to  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The 
children  a  little  more  advanced,  were  accommo* 
dated  in  baskets,  which,  as  well  as  the  cradles, 
were  worked  and  adorned  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  parents.  The  fetnsles  wore  a  veil 
of  woven  horse  hair,  which  at  once  concealed 
their  faces,  and  sheltered  them  from  the  sun  and 
dust.  Although  this  army  did  not  consist  of 
above  85,000  fighting  men,  it  was  attended  by 
90,000  camels,  S5,000  horses,  20,000  asses,  and 
5000  moles. 

Barbaro  did  not  fellow  the  army  far,  but  find- 
ing himself  indisposed,  stopped  at  Sultania*  He 
afterwards  visited  different  parts  of  the  south  of 
Persia,  particularly  Schiras,  and  enlarges  much  on 
its  populousness,  extent,  and  the  vast  trade  of 
which  it  was  the  centre.  He  saw  also  the  re- 
mains of  Persepolis,  called  by  the  natives  Cilmi« 
nar,  or  the  Forty  Columns ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  just  idea  of  the  period  at  which,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Accord- 
ing to  a  constant  tendency  both  of  the  Mahome- 
tans and  of  the  early  travellers,  he  refers  them  to 
a  Jewish  origin.  One  conspicuous  figure,  lean- 
ing on  an  arch,  was  concluded  to  be  Solomon ; 
while  another  bearing  obvious  marks  of  Strength, 
was  supposed  to  be  Samson.  There  Was  another 
with  a  mitre  on  its  head,  and  its  hand  raised  in 
sach  a  manner,  that  our  traveller  could  not  help 
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fdiucying  it  the  Pope  in  the  act  of  giving  bene- 
diction. 

After  Barbara  had  returaed  to  the  north  of 
Persia,  and  was  residing  at  Tauris,  Uzum-cassan 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  His  sons  then  began  as 
usual  their  bloody  scramble  for  the  empire.  That 
very  night,  three  of  them  strangled  the  fourth,  and 
divided  the  sovereign  power  among  themselves.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  second  killed  the  eldest, 
and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  While  such 
deeds  were  going  forward,  Barbaro  was  seized 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  absent  himself*  Hav* 
ing  hired  an  Armenian  guide,  he  arrayed  himself 
in  the  poorest  clothes,  and  set  out  in  a  very  hum-r 
ble  guise  for  Erzerum.  He  reached  it  in  safety, 
and,  after  some  difiiculty,  made  his  way  across  to 
Aleppo,  and  thence  to  Venice. 

The  states  of  Venice  were  indefatigable  in 
their  embassies  to  the  Persian  court.  The  next 
was  Ambrogio  Contarxni,  who  set  out  in  1473, 
passed  through  Hungary  and  Poland,  then  em- 
barking at  CatEaLt  made  his  way  not  without  diffi« 
culty  through  Mingrelia  and  Georgia  to  Tauris. 
Here  he  found  every  thing  in  the  most  violent 
commotion  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  young  prince  already  mentioned,  which  the 
king  had  set  out  to  suppress.  In  passing  through 
the  streets  they  heard  the  peq>le  exclaiming^ 
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**  These  are  the  dogs  who  come  to  introduce  a 
*<  schism  into  the  Mahometan  faith,  we  ought  to 
•*  cut  them  to  pieces."  They  reached,  however, 
the  caravansera,  the  director  of  which  received 
them  well,  and  assigned  them  good  quarters; 
though  he  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment 
how  thej  could  have  entered  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  most  rigorous  orders  had  been 
given  that  no  strangers  whatever  should  be  al- 
lowed  admission.  He  found  no  one  who  would 
undertake  to  conduct  him  to  Uzum-cassan,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  very  close  within  his  cara- 
vansera,  as  whenever  he  ventured  out  with  his 
interpreter  to  buy  food,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
people  with  furious  cries,  which  were  expounded 
to  signify,  that  he  ought  by  all  means  to  be  cnt 
in  pieces.  He  was  relieved,  however,  by  learn- 
ing the  arrival  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  whom 
he  calls  Musubey,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain all  that  he  stood  in  need  of.  He  waited 
upon  him  therefore,  and  presenting  a  piece  of 
camblet,  stated  his  destination  for  the  king  his 
father,  and  requested  protection  and  a  guide* 
The  prince  heard  this  oration  with  the  most 
frigid  indifierence,  and  scarcely  deigned  an  an- 
swer, sa  that  Contarini  had  nothing  left  but  to 
return  home  exactly  as  he  had  gone.  Matters 
soon  became  worse ;  he  learned  that  the  prince 
was  extorting  money  by  all  means  from  every 
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quarter,  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  mer- 
chants had  shut  their  shops  to  evade  his  obser* 
vation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cara> 
vansera  appeared  much  too  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tion,  and  he  was  happy  to  tlirust  himself  into  the 
corner  of  an  Armenian  convent,  out  of  which  he 
never  durst  shew  his  head.  Thus  he  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  heavy  durance,  till  he  learned 
that  a  great  Persian  lord  named  Chadi  Laidier» 
who  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Turkey^  was 
now  returning  to  Uzum-cassan  at  Ispahan.  He 
found  means  to  be  introduced  to  him,  stated  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  his  train.  This  address 
being  accompanied  with  suitable  presents,  was 
most  graciously  received,  the  request  granted, 
and  notice  being  given  of  his  period  of  depar- 
ture, Contarini  found  himself  safely  on  the  way 
to  Ispahan.  The  country  between  Tauris  and 
that  city,  was  in  general  arid,  and  the  water 
often  salt,  but  the  fruits  excellent.  Ispahan  wa^ 
not  yet  the  imperial  city  of  Abbas.  No  expres« 
sions  are  used  to  indicate  any  extraordinary  mag* 
nitude ;  and  he  observes,  that  it  bore  marks  of 
the  ravages  of  war,  yet  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
fine  and  fertile  country.  He  found  here  his 
countryman  Barbaro,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  king.  The  court  then  proceeding  to  Tauris, 
he  returned  with  it  thither.    Soon  after  his  ar. 
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rival  at  Tauris,  the  king  made  the  proposal  that 
Contarini  should  return  to  Europe,  and  inform 
the  Christian  states  how  affiurs  stood  in  Persia^ 
while  Barharo  should  remain.  Our  ambassador 
expressed  much  mortticatioo  at  this  arrange- 
ment, and  reluctance  to  concur  in  it,  so  that 
Uzum-cassan  was  at  last  obliged  to  state  his  posi- 
tive  will  and  command  to  that  effect.  Contarini 
being  then  assured  that  there  remained  no  fur- 
ther alternative,  agreed  with  the  best  possible 
grace,  and  an  amicable  parting  took  place.  He 
proposed  at  first  to  return  by  the  w^y  he  had 
come,  but  was  led  by  circumstances  to  cross  the 
Caspian  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  made  his  way 
home  through  Tartary,  Russia^  and  Poland* 

Ths  condition  of  Persia  at  a  subsequent  period, 
under  the  reign  of  Shah  Thamas,  second  succes- 
sor to  Uzum-cassan,  is  illustrated  in  a  report 
made  to  the  Senate  of  Venice  in  1675  by  their 
agent  Vicejsze  Alessandri,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Persia.  The  manuscript  has  found 
its  way  into  the  British  Museum.  Ismael,  he 
says,  the  father  of  the  present  monarch,  after 
having  sworn  fidelity  to  the  son  of  Uzum-cassan's 
daughter,  obtained  the  character  of  a  saint ;  then, 
^  with  little  fear  of  Ood,  cut  off  the  said  son's 
"  head,*'  and  seized  the  kingdom.  His  adminis- 
tration^  however,  was  vigorous ;  he  humbled  the 
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power  of  the  Turks,  and  preserved  intecnal  tran* 
qiiUlity .  His  son,  Shah  Tiiamas,  was  then  seventy- 
four  years  old,  of  which  he  bad  reigned  twenty- 
three^  He  exhibited  all  the  vices  of  a  weak  and 
tyrannical  despotism*  He  had  not  quitted  the 
palace  for  ten  years,,  and  thus  entirely  neglected 
the  duty,  always  considered  incumbent  upon  an 
eastern  monarch,  of  administering  justice  in  pub- 
lic»  The  people  murmured  loudly;  but  when 
they  were  heard  crying  day  and  night  at  the 
palace  gate,  a  message  was  sent  out,,  that  they 
should  go  to  the  )udges{  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  never  considering,  says  the  writer^  that  it 
was  against  himself  and  his  ministers  that  the 
cries  were  raised*  -  A  merchant  having  raised  a 
prosecution  against  some  persons  who  had  stolen 
cloths  from  him,  the  judge  dismissed  bothpbin* 
tiff  and  culprits,  and  kept  the  cloths  to  himttelf* 
At  court  the  business  was  entirely  hushed  by 
presents,  to  a  few  of  the  principal  iords»  The 
unfortunate  owner  got  himself  mounted  on  one 
of  the  palace  towers,  where  he  was  within  hear* 
ing  of  the  royal  ear,  and  continued  crying  day 
and  night,  what  the  king  was  doing,  and  why  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  wrongs  of  his  subjects  ? 
The  only  result,  however,  was  to  be  bastinadoed^ 
and  made  to  leap  about  by  stones  thrown  at  him. 
At  Tauris,  the  capital,  a  band  of  robbers  broke 
into  the  repositories  of  a  principal  merchant^  and 
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carried  off  6000  scudu  **  besides  killing  him." 
Some  days  after  they  broke  into  the  house  of  aa 
Annenian  merchant,  and  carried  off  4000  pieces 
of  silk,  which  were  publicly  sold  in  the  palace. 
Both  were  treated  by  the  king  as  matters  of 
perfect  indi&rence«  Another  merchant  having 
been  handsomely  iS^asted  by  aome  Curzi,  or  royal 
guards,  was  immediately  afler  robbed  of  a  large 
sum  by  persons  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  these  hb  courteous  entertainers. 
By  friends  and  presents  be  found  access  to  the 
king,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  the  Curzi 
should  be  imprisoned  and  examined.  The  king 
expressed  hi»  entire  concirrreQce,  provided  the 
merchant  would  accede  to  the  conditi<m,  that  in 
the  event  of  not  being  able  to  prove  his  aUega* 
tiotts,  his  head  should  be  cut  oBu  The  merchant 
did  not  tbiidc  it  expedient  to  embark  in  a  contest 
liable  to  such  a  termination.  A  few  days  aAer, 
however,  he  obtained  certain  information  on  the 
stibjecti  and  having  by  a  new  present  of  lour 
hundred  ducats  gained  fresh  access  to  the  king, 
the  money  was  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Curzi.  The  king  then»  imitating  the  example  of 
his  judge,  graciously  ordered  that  it  shodd  be 
deposited  in  his  own  treasury^ 

Amid  all  these  irregular  doings  of  this  illus- 
trious person,  the  author  describes  him  to  be 
venerated  by  his  subjects  rather  as  a  god  than 
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a  king*  In  disease  they  invoked  him  oftener 
than  either  AH  or  Mahomet,  vowing,  in  case  of' 
recovery,  to  make  a  handsome  present,  at  least 
to  kiss  the  palace  gate.  Happy  was  the  house 
which  contained  the  least  scrap  of  garment  worn 
by  him,  or  a  drop  of  dirty  water  in  which  his 
hands  or  feet  had  been  washed.  These  precious 
relics  were  carried  to  the  remotest  extremities  of 
the  empire,  to  be  used  as  remedies  against  every 
disease.  He  was  even  supposed,  like  Ali,  to  have 
the  power  of  raising  the  dead*  This  awful  reve* 
rence,  however,  had  marvellously  declined  in 
Tauris,  the  capital,  and  place  of  his  usual  resi- 
dence. This  city  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  two  furious  factions,  of  whom  the  victOi- 
rious  one  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  court  and 
massacre  all  the  ministers,  and  the  king  himself, 
if  he  attempted  to  resist  them.  To  avoid  those 
unpleasant  occurrences,  he  had  begun  to  prefer 
the  abode  of  Casbin. 

The  trade  of  northern  Persia  is  described  by 
Alessandri  as  very  considerable,  but  carried  oii 
entirely  by  the  way  of  Aleppo  and  Constantino- 
ple. The  expenses,  he  lays,  are  very  great,  and 
the  profits  very  small.  During  his  stay,  an  £ng* 
lish  merchant,  whom  he  calls  Signor  Tommaro 
of  London,  (doubtless  one  of  the  company  of 
merchant  adventurers,  probably  Alcocke),  had 
resided  for  some  years  at  Tauris.     He  represents 
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bim  to  have  met  with  very  little  success,  and  to 
have  been  repeatedly  in  danger  of  being  plun- 
dered of  his  property.  He  had  therefore  left 
TauiJSy  and  waa  not  likely  to  return. 

We  now  approach  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Che  Persian  annals,  formed  by  the  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great    A  second  son,  he,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  waded  to  the  throne 
through  the  blood  of  his  kindred ;  but  he  after- 
wards maintained  such  profound  domestic  tran- 
quillity, and  extended  so  far  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  as  to  render  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his 
tuccessors  a  truly  fortunate  period  of  Persian  his- 
tory.   No  Europeans  resided  sqlong^  or  enjoyed 
so  high  confidence  at  this  eastern  court,  as  the 
two  brothers  Sir  Antony  and  Sir  Robert  Sherlet* 
Purchas  souqds  their  praises  in  a  truly  lofty  key. 
According  to  him,  they  were  the  hinge  on  which 
the  affiiirs  of  Persia  and  of  the  whole  East  turned. 
He  represents  the  Shah  as  destitute,  without 
them,  of  musketry  and  artiUery  ;  and  exultingly 
prochiiffls,  that  if  two  millions  of  infidels  had  cut 
each  others'  throats,  the  Christian  world  owed 
this  great  benefit  solely  to  these  two  brothers.    I 
must  do  Sir  Antony  the  justice  to  say,  that,  in 
bis  own  narrative,  though  written  with  consider- 
able self-complacency,  no  pretension  is  made  to 
these  mighty  achievements.     He  states  himself 
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to  have  beefi  the  particular  friend  and  protegi 
of  the  Earl  of  £ssex»  **  whom  he  Iiad  made  the 
*^  pattern  of  his  civil  life*"  At  his  advice  he  un* 
dertook  the  voyage  to  Persia^  hoping  thereby,  he 
says,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  ;  or  if  not,  even 
tvith  regard  to  the  humble  concerns  of  trade,  **  it 
**  might  prove  a  subject  to  extract  great  and  good 
'*  matter  out  of/'  He  embarked  in  a  Venetian  ves* 
sel  bound  to  Aleppo ;  but  on  the  passage  to  Zante 
he  received  notice  of  a  passenger  who  *'used  most 
''  scandalous  speeches  of  her  Majesty  ;*'  where- 
upon»  **  not  only  moved  with  the  dutiful  zeal 
**  which  a  subject  oweth  to  his  prince,  but  even 
'*  with  that  respect  which  every  gentleman  oweth 
*'  to  a  lady,"  he  directed  his  people  to  bestow  on 
him  **  a  fit  reward*"  What  the  nature  of  this 
recompense  might  be,  is  not  stated;  but  ''divers 
*'  principal  merchants"  approved  it  highly,  and 
judged  it  scarcely  adequate  to  ^'  the  sceleratnesse 
*'  of  the  fact."  However,  ''  the  shippe  was  all 
*^  in  an  uprore,"  and  notice  was  given  at  Zante, 
that  they  could  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  He  made  his  way  therefore  with  difficulty 
to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Aleppo.  He  found 
Syria  ''  a  goodly  country,"  but  uncultivated; 
''  here  and  there  as  it  were  sprinkled  with  miser- 
*\  able  inhabitors,  which  in  their  fashion  shewed 
^'  the  necessity  they  had  to  live,  rather  than  any 
^^  pleasure  in  living."    The  English  merchants 


^  were  the  only  gentlemen,  or  the  moit  benigne 
-*«  gentlemen  tliat  ever  I  met  withall  ;'*  fto  that 
though  one  HiigodePotso  attempted  all  the  injury 
"  which  an  ill  mind  and  a  great  purse"  could  do^ 
he  effected  hiA  passage  safely  across  the  desert. 
He  passed  a  Bedouin  encampment*  and  was  intro* 
duced  to  *'  Aborisci,  king  of  those  Arables,  a  poore 
*'  kin^  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  beggerly  sub* 
^*  jects,  living  in  tents  of  blacke  haire  cloth/'  He 
was  honestly  and  civilly  treated,  and  "  the  king 
^'  gave  us  good  words,  without  any  kind  of  bar* 
**  barous  wondring/' 

At  Bagdad  Sir  Antony,  wishing  to  pass  as  a 
merchant,  converted  all  his  property  into  jewels, 
but  was  much  dismayed  when  all  these  were 
«<  stayed  by  the  Bassa/'    This  reduced  him  ti>  a 
very  serious  dilemma,  as  he  had  nothing  left  to 
maintain  bimaelC  a  brother,  **  whose  affection  to 
**  mee  had  oneJy  led  him  to  that  disaster,''  and 
twenty-five  other  followers,  mostly  gentlemen, 
**  onely  carried  with  their  loves  to  mee,"  all  of 
whom  were  in  the  power  of  Turks,  a  race  no- 
toriously cruel*  and  **  addicted  to  get  by  all  means, 
*' just  or  unjust"    This  great  train  and  wealth, 
moreover,  were  soon  found  to  have  rendered  them 
objects  of  serious  suspicion.     A  Florentine  mer- 
chant assured  Sherley,  that  **  there  was  a  great 
**  muttering  amongst  divers  great  men  there,  what 
**  I  was,  and  what  ady  designs  might  be."    He 
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was  St  first  very  distrustful  of  this  Florentine,  but 
soon  found  him  a  most  generous  friend,  who  pro- 
cured  him  a  place  in  a  Persian  caravan,  and  sup« 
plied  him  with  money  sufficient  not  only  for  his 
wants,  but  to  make  a  splendid  appearance  before 
Shah  Abbas.  He  appears  to  have  passed  up  the 
rivers  and  through  Curdistan,  and  though  he  pro- 
fesses great  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  cannot 
help  adding,  "  Yet  my  frailty  gave  me  a  continual 
**  terrour  during  those  thirty  daies  in  which  we 
^*  wandered  with  that  company  of  blind  pilgrimes 
^*  through  the  deserts/'  He  passed  the  site  of 
Ninive,  but  found  ^'  not  one  stone  standing  which 
**  may  give  the  memoiy  of  the  being  of  a  towne. 
^  One  English  mile  from  it  is  a  place  called  Mosul, 
^  a  small  thing,  rather  to  be  a  witnesse  of  the 
'*  other's  mightinesse  and  God's  judgment,  than 
**  of  any  fashion  of  magnificency  in  itself/'  After 
passing  '*  a  great  tract  of  good  and  ill  countries,'' 
he  arrived  at  Casbin,  then  the  imperial  residence«^ 
Shah  Abbas  was  absent'  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion ;  but  he  was  well  received  by  the  governor* 
Shortly  after  the  Shah  arrived  victorious  over  his 
enemies,  and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Cas- 
bin. This  auspicious  moment  was  seized  by 
Sherley  to  present  himself.  He  and  his  party 
coming  up  in  the  midst  of  the  procession,  alight- 
ed and  kissed  the  monarch's  stirrup.  **  My  speech 
**  was  short  unto  him,  the  time  being  fit  for  no 


^  Other  z  That  the  fame  of  his  royall  vcrtues  had 
**  brought  me  from  a  farre  countrey,  to  be  a  pre« 
"  sent  spectator  of  them ;  if  there  were  any  thing 
**  of  worth  in  mee,  I  presented  it^  with  myself,  to 
"  his  majesty's  service.^  The  king  replied  most 
graciously,  that  he  had  done  him  infinite  honour, 
that  the  country  was  at  his  service,  and  only 
doubted  if  he  would  find  any  thing  in  himself 
answerable  to  so  great  a  report.  Next  morning 
Sherley  sent  a  present,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
interriew.  Abbas,  he  says,  put  no  question  about 
^'  our  apparel,  building,  beauty  of  our  women, 
'*  and  such  vanities,**  but  directed  his  inquiries 
scrfely  to  subjects  connected  with  the  military  art. 
On  being  told  that  Sherley  had  at  home  some 
models  of  fortifications,  "  left  in  the  spoile  made 
**  of  me  at  Babylon,*'  he  went  home  and  spent 
several  hours  in  carefully  perusing  them. 

Sherl^  now  spent  a  series  of  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Shah.  He  seems  to  have  well  under- 
stood  courts,  for  he  says,  "  So  much  I  know,  that 
**  in  handling  with  princes*  especial  affiiirs,  I  ought 
^  not  so  much  to  repose  myself  upon  the  good 
**  and  just  property  of  my  proposition,  as  upon 
^  the  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
"  prince.**  He  does  not,  however,  give  so  foil 
an  account  of  Abbas  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. He  draws  a  character  entirely  and  vaguely 
panegyrical,  and  the  transactions  narrated  are 
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only  those  public  ones  which  belong  to  general  his- 
tory. I  have  already  observed,  that  he  makes  no 
pretensions  to  the  imme^ise  iniluence  and  servi- 
ces wliich  are  imputed  to  him  by  Purchase  Even 
the  missions  with  which  he  was  entrusted  to  Euro- 
pean powers,  were  conferred  on  his  own  earnest 
advice  and  urgency^  the  king  continutng  long  to 
doubt  their  expediency,  and  to  consider  them  even 
as  derogatory  to  Iiis  dignity.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  missions  that  Sir  Antony  wrote  his  narra- 
tive, which  does  not  come  down  to  the  time  of 
his  finally  leaving  Persia. 

A  more  particular  account  is  given  of  Shah 
Abbas  by  John  Cartwright,  who  visited  Persia 
at  the  same  time  with  Sherfey.  The  following* 
is  the  description  given  by  him :  "  The  Prince 
**  is  very  absolute  both  in  perfection  of  his  bodte 
^'and  his  minde ;  of  an  indifferent  stature,  nei* 
**  ther  too  high  nor  too  low.  His  countenance 
**  very  sterne,  his  eyes  fierce  and  piercing,  his 
**  colour  swarffie,  hia  moustachees  on  his  upper 
^*  lip  long,  with  his  beard  cut  close  to  his  chinne, 
'*  expressing  his  martial  disposition  and  inexora- 
**  ble  nature,  that  at  the  first  a  man  would  think 
*^  to  have  nothing  in  him  but  mischiefeand  cruel- 
"  ty  :  And  yet  he  is  of  nature  courteous,  affable, 
"  easy  to  be  scene  and  spoken  withall.'^  The 
morning  was  spent  chiefly  among  his  horses,  and 
the  forenoon  in  his  armoury.     At  three  he  came 
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to  the  Meidan,  and  joined  with  his  eourtiera  in 
warlike  exercises.  He  is  described  aft  very  strict 
in  the  execution  <^  justice,  often  sitting  in  perton 
for  that  ptirposej  and  *'  not  sparing  to  hang  up 
*'  fats  cbiefe  Caddi  or  judges/'  in  case  of  notorU 
oua  malversation.  **  1  have  scene  him  many 
**  tiroes  alight  from  his  horse,  merely  to  do  jus- 
*'  tice  to  a  poore  bodie/'  In  this  manner,  it  is 
aaid,  **  tiie  Persian  empire  hath  flourished  in  sa- 
**  cred  and  redoubted  lawes,  the  people  demean- 
**  ing  themselves  afler  the  best  manner  they  can  ; 
**  — armes,  artes,  and  sciences,  doe  wonderiully 
•*  prosper/' 

The  most  curious  picture  which  I  have  seen  of 
the  character  and  policy  of  Shah  Abbas,  is  given 
by  Don  Garcia  db  Sylva,  in  the  narrative  of  an 
embassy  from  Goa,  then  subject  to  Spain  under 
Philip  111.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
printed,  but  is  found  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  the  most  fatal  blows  struck 
against  the  Portuguese  eastern  empire,  was  the 
capture  of  Orrouz  by  a  combined  English  and 
Persian  force.  Purchas  has  preserved  several 
narratives  of  it  by  Pinder,  Wilson,  and  Monoxe, 
English  officers  who  were  present  in  this  memora^ 
ble  expedition.  In  November  16S1,  a  fleet  of 
five  vessels  and  four  pinnaces  was  fitted  out  from 
Swally  roads  to  cruiase  against  the  Portuguese. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  they  receiv- 
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ed  a  proposition  from  Shah  Callib^*  the  Persian 
comtnaoder,  who  was  about  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Orniuz.  He  invited  them  to  co-operate^ 
reminding  them  that  the  enemy  was  theirs  as 
well  as  his,  and  promisiog  half  the  booty.  After 
due  delib^ation  by  Captains  Blithe  and  Weddell 
and  Monoxe,  the  Company's  agents,  it  wm  de- 
termined to  accede  to  this  proposition.  They 
sailed  first  to  Kishme,  where  the  Portuguese,  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  chose  rather  to 
surrender,  to  the  English  than  the  Persians.  Un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  few  shots  that  were  fired 
proved  fatal  to  Baffin,  the  celebrated  northern 
navigator,  who  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  cas- 
tle, **  wherewith  he  gave  three  leapes,  by  report, 
^<  and  died  immediately." 

From  Kishme  the  armament  proceeded  direct 
to  Ormuz,  and  saw  it  for  the  last  time  in  all  its 
glory.  **  It  was  of  great  bignesse,  and  seemed  a 
**  most  famous  thing  to  looke  upon  from  the 
**  ships,  with  ste^les  and  towecs :  the  castle  was 
*<  llie  fairest,  largest,  and  strongest^  that  ever  I 
**8aw.''  The  Portuguese,  after  a  slight  reals* 
tance,  evacuated  the  town,  and  withdrew  into 
the  casUe,  whence  it  soon  appeared  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  expel  them.  Monoxe 
comjrfains  that  the  Persians  were  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  expresses  his  surprise^^ '  that 
«<  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  age.  Shah  lAbbas, 
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<*  should  send  over  an  army  so  weakly  proTided.'' 
Tbey  sprung  mioeib  indeed^  and  made  breaches* 
which  appeared  to  the  English  very  good ;  but 
Callibeg  declined  attempting  them,  and  was  not 
even  provided  with  scaling  ladders  or  other 
means  of  attack  j  so  that  Monoze  began  to  sus- 
pect»  **  his  mining  is  for  gold,  not  to  make 
<«  breaches,  unless  it  be  breach  of  promises.*' 
He  murmurs  also,  that  the  Persian  commander 
never  admitted  him  into  his  counsels  when  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  shewed  very  little 
disposition  to  abide  by  his  engagements.  Mean^ 
time  certain  accounts  were  received  of  *'  the 
"great  wants  and  weake  estate**  of  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  They  suffered  chiefly  io  regard 
to  water,  which  was  in  small  quantity  and 
'brackish,  while  their  food  was  rice  and  salt  fish, 
"  two  very  good  preparatives  for  a  good  drinke 
**  if  they  had  it**  They  were  hence  seized  with 
a  violent  flux,  which  carried  ojBT  six  or  eight  in  a 
day,  besides  weakening  the  rest  It  is  asaerted, 
tberefi«^  (bat  the  Persian  general  by  a  vigocous 
attack  might  have  carried  the  castle,  hut  he  cod- 
tinued  only  making  new  naines,  "  whereof  he 
**  hath  three  in  band,  as  if  he  would  blow  up  the 
"  castle  wall  round  about,  before  he  will  make 
"  hia  entrie.**  At  leqgth  a  breach  being  made 
which  apparently  enlarged,  the  first,  an  assault 
was  orderod,^  and.  the  Persians  rushed  up  at  first 
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with  the  greatest  Ibiy,  but  they  **  run  their  reso- 
**  lutidn  out  of  brealh^^  and  were  repolsed  by  s 
handful  of  Portuguese.  He  says  ^  they  hang  in 
'*  a  cluster  upon  the  breach^  just  as  a  swarm  of 
*'  bees  upon  a  tree  or  bush  that  want  a  hive,  or 
^*  like  a  flocfce  of  sbeepe  at  a  gappe,  where  none 
*'  is  so  hardy  to  enter/'  These  proceedings 
would  have  little  advanced  the  diege,  had  not 
tlie  internal  distress  of  the  garrison  daily  in* 
creased ;  and  the  Persians  at  length  carried  seve* 
ral  of  the  outworks.  Our  narrator  is  then  oblig* 
ed  to  own  one  art  in  which  they  are  "  very  well 
**  seene,— for  I  do  not  thinke  there  is  any  hang* 
**  man  in  all  Germany  that  can  go  beyond  them/' 
When  they  have  taken  an  enemy,  **  at  one  blow 
**  off  goeth  his  head ;''  the  finger  is  then  thrust 
in  at  the  mouth  and  out  at  a  hole  made  in  the 
ear,  **  in  such  sort  that  no  butcher  in  Eastcheap 
•*  can  do  it  better/*  They  are  not  less  •♦  cun- 
"  ning'*  to  flay  oiT  the  skin,  and  "  stuffe  it  with 
"  straw  like  a  foot-ball/'  These  are  then  carried 
in  triumph  as  trophies  to  their  general.  The  For* 
tuguese  being  at  length  reduced  to  the  last  extre* 
mity,  sent  a  message  to  the  English,  earnestly  be* 
seeching  that  the  treaty  of  surrender  might  he 
made  with  them,  and  not  with  the  Moors.  The 
English,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Persian 
general,  acceded  to  a  convention,  according  to 
which  the  Portuguese  were  to  give  up  Ormuz 
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and  all  that  was  in  it,  on  condition  of  a  safe  per* 
Moal  conveyance  to  Muscat  or  India.  After  this 
treaty,  two  Persian  deputies  waited  upon  them, 
and,  after  a  long  preamble,  submitted  the  propo* 
sal,  that  the  EngliiA  should  deliver  the  captain 
and  several  of  the  principal  Portuguese,  whom  it 
would  be  honourable  to  transmit  as  trophies  to 
Shah  Abbas;  **  which  vilde  and  dishonourable  mo- 
*'  Uon  wh^i  1  heard,  I  absented  myself,  hating 
**  my  eares  for  being  guilty  of  the  hearing  of  the 
'*  same/'  The  Portuguese,  therefore,  were  duly 
"  dispeeded  out  of  the  castle,"  to  thie  number 
of  3600,  who  were  in  a  dreadful  stute  from 
wounds  and  disease.  Monoxe  does  not  come 
down  to  the  promised  division  of  the  booty,  but 
ai^urs  ill  as  to  its  fulfilment,  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  saw  the  Persians  seizing  the  pro* 
perty,  and  '*  whole  bales  of  goods,  chests,  and 
**  rupetas,  with  God  knoweth  what  in  them,'* 
conveyed  over  the  walls.  He  inclines  to  think, 
therefore,  that  '*  we  shall  be  served  with  what 
<<  themselves  please.'* 

The  intelligence  of  this  capture  struck  the 
vice-regal  government  at  Goa  with  the  deepest 
dismay.  It  was  determined  to  attempt  recover- 
ing  by  negociation  what  they  had  lost  by  arms ; 
aud  an  officer  of  distinction,  Dod  Garcia  de  Syl* 
va  Figuerroa,  was  sent  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  these   important  possessions.     Don  Garcia 
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landed  at  Bandeli  where  be  was  tecmved  vrith 
great  demoMtratiom  a£  coattetiy  by  the  govern- 
iior»  but  was  detained  for  some  days  by  want  of 
horses;  during  which  time  he  suflbred  extremely 
from  the  intensity  of  the  heat  He  then  reached 
Gombroon,  and  set  out  to  traverse  the  plain  of 
lAristan.  The  land  here  is  dry,  salt,  and,  unless 
in  some  particular  spots,  quite  barren.  Through** 
Mt  all  this  region,  water  is  procured  only  from 
wells.  The  road  lay  through  a  plain  bordered  on 
each  side  by  mountains  composed  of  a  whitish 
earth  without  stone,  and  entirely  destitute,  as 
well  as  the  plains,  c^  tree,  bush,*  or  shrub«  These 
naked  tracts,  however,  were  covered  with  goats» 
the  largest  and  finest  in  all  Persia }  and  forming, 
in  many  villages,  the  sde  wealth  of  the  inhabit 
tantSf  In  travelling  by  day  the  heat  was  found 
quite  intolerable,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  benefit  of  moonlight.  In  approaching  within 
a  league  of  Lara,  the  governor  came  out  and  re* 
quested  them  to  delay  their  entrance  till  next 
day,  when  it  might  be  made  in  state,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  king  and  the  viceroy  of  Schiras. 
Meantime  they  were  copiously  supplied  with 
dates,  grapes,  and  melons.  Next  morning,  about 
half  a  league  from  Lara,  the  governor  appeared 
attended  by  numerous  grandees,  covered  with 
gold,  silver,  and  various  coloured  robes.  They 
were  preceded  by  400  troops,  and  attended  by 
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an  almost  iBnumerable  ctomd  of  tpectatort;  te 
maintain  order  among  whom>  a  niwihief  of  porters 
brandiftbed  large  sttcka,  which,  though  employed 
with  the  utfiaoat  v^ow,  piOMd  scarcely  siificient 
to  fulfil  their  purpose*  At  the  same  time  the 
fields  resounded  with  all  the  mnsic  of*  Persia, 
producing,  he  says,  *^  mt  incondite  and  bestial 
<*  sound/'  The  neise  was  tremendous  indeed, 
but  willioul  die  least  harmony.  Hie  most  pttK 
minent  iDStrmuMt  was  a  ^Mhdes  of  timbrel,  re* 
sembliog  a  very  large  sieves  such  as  he  bad  seen 
not  many  years  ago  in  Estremadurai  where  it  must 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Moora»-»^  vulgar 
and  barbarous  instrument,  bat  delightful  to  Feri» 
sian  ears,  and  its  presence  indispensable  at  every 
ball  given  through  that  vast  empire.  Lam  is  an 
ancient  city,  nearly  as  la^  as  Qrmos,  but  not  so 
handsome.  Being  the  seat,  however^  of  a  cobsi* 
deraUe  inland  trade,  it  is  well  supplied  with  cars* 
vanseras.  The  bazaar,  built  by  Alaverdi  Khan 
when  sultan  of  Schiras,  appeared  one  of  the  most 
*^  uovermgn  and  distinguished"  edifices  in  Asia, 
and  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  first  in  Europe. 
It  would  add  lustre  to  any  city,  and  he  could 
not  help  considering  Lara  unworthy  of  such  a 
display  of  magnificence. 

After  leaving  Lara,  the  embassy  passed  still 
between  the  same  ranges  of  mountains ;  but  the 
scene  was  not  so  entirely  naked,  thef  road  bemg 
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bordered  by  shrubs  and  small  trees,  planted  appa- 
rently by  travellers  for  the  benefit  of  their  shade. 
They  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
Turcomans,  with  their  nomadic  habits  and  rude 
appearance,  rather  Scythian  than  Persian.  On 
their  approach  to  Schiras,  the  governor  met  them 
with  a  still  more  numerous  and  splendid  retinue 
than  at  Lara.  The  crowd  was  also  much  larger ; 
but  the  cane  being  used  with  increased  diligence, 
maintained  tolerable  order.  Near  the  gate,  a 
considerable  number  of  veiled  females  on  horse- 
back formed  part  of  the  crowd.  Schiras,  on 
entry,  did  not  answer  the  expectation  which  its 
appearance  had  excited.  The  gate  was  paltryt 
the  streets  narrow  and  ill  kept,  and  many  of  the 
bouses  in  ruins.  From  without,  it  was  magnifi* 
cent  and  superb ;  within,  poor  and  miserable ;  a 
contrast  very  commonly  presented  by  the  cities 
of  the  East.  This  city  was  an  object  of  enmity  to 
Shah  Abbas,  having  been  the  head-quarters  of  a 
rebel  whom  he  had  reduced  by  cutting  off  the 
water ;  which  circumstance  had  considerably  im- 
paired its  prosperity.  The  environs  were  truly 
beautiful,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens,  and 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  natural  and  ar* 
tificial.  It  is  compared  to  Valencia,  and  the 
town  to  Cordova. 

Beyond  Schiras,  the  ambassador  came  to  the 
spot  called  Cilminar,  celebrated  for  the  mighty 
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ruins  which  cover  its  site*  the  remains  of  the  an* 
ciefit  Persepolis.  They  were  diligently  surveyed 
by  our  author,  who  describes  them  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  perhaps  betrays  him  into  some 
degree  of  exaggeration.  He  dwells  on  the  superb 
range  of  columns,  particularly  those  called  the 
**  forty  minarets/'  the  magnificent  stairs  by  which 
it  is  ascended,  the  vast  interior  square^  490  feet 
by  310,  and  die  huge  pieces  of  marble  without 
any  apparent  juncture.  The  sculptures  were  in- 
numerable }  and  are  conceived  by  him  to  repre* 
sent  the  actions  of  a  race  of  men  prior  to  any  now 
known,  even  to  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Per- 
sians. Yet,  though  aSbending  to  this  vast  anti- 
quity, they  are  so  entire,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  brdcen  o£^  they  might  seem 
to  have  been  recently  finished.  In  comparing 
these  with  the  monuments  of  other  nations,  he 
observes,  that  the  pyramids  are  mere  artificial 
mountains,  while  the  temples  of  Greece  are  in 
ruins ;  here  only,  art  and  grandeur  are  united  in 
pristine  perfection.  The  high  polish  of  the  mar- 
ble  was  amusingly  shewn  by  a  mastifi^,  who  seeing 
his  own  figure  reflected  on  the  walls,  was  worked 
up  to  fury,  which  was  always  increased  by  the 
view  of  the  corresponding  gestures  in  the  reflect- 
ed image ;  till  the  same  scene .  being  repeated 
wherever  they  came,  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  chain  and  send  him  oflT. 
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At  Ispahtfh  tiie  embassy  were  met  by  tlie 
retrm^e  and  crowd,  and  were  equally  stunned  hy 
the  tH)he  of  cyinbald  and  instruneats.  They 
Yaw  here  a  troop  of  females  momited  on  bones 
very  iinely  caparisoned ;  their  £ices  covered,  but 
their  hair  hanging  down,  richly  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  jewels.  As  they  appraached,  doads 
oi  dudt  concealed  this  city.  When  they  entered^ 
it  appeared  ^till  more  wretched  and  ruined  tbatt 
Schiras ;  the  streets  narrow^  irregular,  and  wind> 
ing ;  the  whole  aspect  old,  poor,  and  miserable. 
In  short,  he  indignantly  declares  it  ^  a  thing 
*^  most  shameful  and  abominable."  From  this 
doom,  however,  were  excepted  the  edifices  erects 
ed  biy  Shah  Abbas,  which  were  very  splendid. 
They  counted  of  an  excdlent  csravansera,  con* 
taining  complete  accommodation  for  a  great  num* 
ber  of  merchants ;  and  a  bazaar  of  vart  extent, 
surrounding  the  carovansera,  and  filed  with  the 
most  precious  commodities.  But  the  greatest 
display  of  magnificence  was  in  the  Meidan  or 
^^ait  squaore,  on  one  side  of  which  was  built  die 
palace,  resembling  a  tower  with  gilded  vinmdas. 
On  the  lop,  somewhat  retiring,  was  a  square  tur- 
ret most  beautifully  gilded,  .whence  the  sultanas, 
at  A  ijealousy,  could  command  a  view  of  the  Mei- 
dan, the  gardens,  and  the  whol<|  town.  The 
grounds  and  harams  attached  to  the  palace  were 
shut  from  every  eye.     The  gardens  round  Ispa- 
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ban  were  £a%  but  could  aot  rival  th«  wtent  jaad 
bewtyof  thoMofScbirwu  Shah  Abbaa  had  alaa 
buflt  a  veiy  fiae  new  moiqaa^  the  minaret  of  which 
waa  as  high  as  the  ate^e  of  8evilla»  tha  hi^ieiit 
in  Spain.  When  the  embaB^  came  in  front  of 
the  palace*  they  were  daiired  to  &U  prostrate ) 
but  this  appearing  to  them  beneath  thar  dignUy# 
they  i^afoied  to  da  mora  tha«  take  off  their  bafeRi 
wh^e  the  Persian  lords  diwsoiintedf  and  threw 
themselvas  on  the  ground* 

The  next  ^ty  which  fche  embassy  visited  was 
Casern  (Cashsii)»  which  0iey  found  oamparativep* 
ly  smaUf  but  pleaasnt.  Mid  the  iohabikaoti  mild 
and  peaceable*  They  were  here  present  at  a  bull 
%h^  to  witness  whieh  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  town«  male  mi  fyMi»$  were  eoUectpd*  All 
were  gay  and  anmatedt  «xcept  tbe  owners  of  the 
bidlsy  on  whose  cpuiitMiancas  care  sat  painted ; 
which  waschai|gad»  however^  into  triumph,  when 
tbeir  buUa  had  gained  a  victory*  As  the  figfat 
prooaededy  thepaffM>ns.of  the  multitude  mtrmed ; 
they  naised  vehement  cries,  which  came  at  length 
to  blows  and  Uoedshed-  The  females  did  not 
take  any  concern  in  the  blows ;  but  no  eflfort 
iduch  the  human  voice  could  make  was  by  them 
omitted,  jgituimed  with  this  uproar,  theamba&i 
sador  ofi»ed  ^em  money  to  go  hoooe  quiedy ; 
hut  this  off^r  being  concetvad  an  insult,  turned 
their  iadignation  upon  him,  and  only  added  a 
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kiew  source  of  tumult,  so  that  be  was  glad  to  make 
off  with  all  speed.  These  bull  fights  prevail  over 
all  Persia ;  but  Cashan  is  the  place  where  they 
excite  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  are  carried 
to  the  greatest  height* 

The  next  great  city  to  which  the  embassy  came 
was  Casbin,  then  the  royal  residence.  Their  en*^ 
trance  here  was  distinguished  by  greater  honours 
than  at  any  of  the  other  cities.  They  were  met 
by  twelve  hundred  horsemen  most  splendidly  at^ 
tired  and  accoutred,  and  whose  armour  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels.  There  was  no  crowd  how- 
ever, no  females ;  all  under  pain  of  death  were 
prohibited  to  come  out*  They  were  handsomely 
accommodated  in  a  house  close  to  the  great 
mosque ;  but  the  ambassador,  impatient  for  his 
introduction  at  court,  was  disappointed  on  being 
told  that  it  could  not  take  place  for  two  days. 
On  the  appointed  morning  six  hundred  men  ap 
peared  as  bearers  of  the  presents^  who,  it  was 
found,  expected  to  get  each  something  to  cany. 
This  rather  discomposed  the  embassy  j  for  though 
there  was  enough  to  divide  among  the  whole,  the 
articles,  frittered  into  so  many  minute  portions, 
did  not  make  the  same  imposing  appearance  as  in 
a  collected  state.  On  reaching  the  palace,  they 
were  detained  for  half  an  hour  at  the  gate.  In* 
dignant,  less  at  the  hardship  than  at  the  "  pride 
'*  of  these  barbarous  orientals^''  Don  Garcia  an* 
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nounced  his  determiDatiofi  io  return  hone  unless 
immediate  admission  was  obtained*  Hereupon 
he  soon  gained  permission  to  enter  die  royal  gar* 
dens,  and  proceeded  throu^  an  avenue  of  large 
and  beautiful  trees  of  considerable  dimensions,  to 
a  lake ;  in  the  midst  was  a  summer-house,  open  on 
all  sides,  but  covered  with  a  cupola,  supported 
by  four  columns.  The  approach  was  by  a  small 
bridge,  of  which  they  had  passed  two-thirds  when 
the  train  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  interpreter 
called  out  '<  the  King.*'  Shah  Abbas  m  fact 
appeared,  coming  out  alone  from  the  summer* 
house.  The  first  view  of  this  prince  subverted 
every  idea  which  Don  Garcia  had  formed  respect 
ting  the  court  of  this  great  potentate^  Accuse 
tomed  to  Spanish  pomp  and  parade,  exhibited  on 
an  augmented  scale  in  its  vicer^al  government 
at  Goa,  he  seems  to  have  been  undble  to  conceive 
a  court  in  which  its  display  was  not  considered  as 
the  first  privilege  of  royalty.  Nothing  therefore 
could  be  mcM-e  remote  from  his  ideas,  than  one 
where  all  parade  seems  to  have  been  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  nothing  but  real  business  regarded. 
Instead  of  an  oriental  pageant,  blazing  with  gold 
and  gems,  he  saw  a  little  man,  drest  in  a  paltry 
robe,  such  as  was  worn  by  his  meanest  subjects, 
and  a  bonnet  still  shabbier  than  the  robe.  His 
face,  not  naturally  swarthy,  was  tanned  by  con- 
tinual exposure  to  the  air ;  his  hands  were  rough, 
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raaraet  «id  bbd(»  like  those  of  the  nidett  pea« 
Nmt»  whom  indeed  he  ia  every  rcepeet  memUed« 
The  ambattador  however  dropped  on  his  kneeSy 
put  his  hand  to  hts  mouth  and  then  to  his  sleeve. 
The  king  received  him  graciouslj,  asked  for  the 
kingof  Spatni  and  caused  him  to  be  nsliered  into 
the  apartment^  wbtfe  he  promised  soon  to  join 
him*  Don  Grarcia  was  led  in  by  two  Persian  lords, 
the  viceroys  of  Gbilan  aad  Curdistan»  who  squat* 
ted  themselves  on  their  hams  ^iqb  each  sidc^ 
whereupon  he  placed  himself  between  them  in 
the  same  position*  though  his  sword  and  qiear 
rendered  it  rather  inooaunodious.  As  he  sat»  a 
person  entered  in  a  plain  robe,  without  sciflditar 
or  any  ensign  of  dignity.  Don  Oascia  deemed 
him  th^nefoce  unworthy  of  notice,  till  some  one 
said,  ^'  The  ambassador  of  Boom/'  (the  name  by 
which  the  CHtoman  Forte  is  known  « the  £ast)« 
Tltere  seems  to  have  been  something  electrical  in 
the  impression  made  by  this  announoement,  which 
appeared  irresistibly  aasusing  to  the  Persian  court. 
The  courtiers  burst  .into  loud  fits  of  laughter,  and 
the  viceroy  of  Ghilan  whispered  who  he  thought 
it  bad  been.  He  frankly  owned  that  he  had  taken 
him  for  a  Mollah  of  one  of  the  poor  Arab  tribes 
whom  he  had  seen  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  redoubled  their  mirth ;  and  the  king, 
on  entering,  being  told  the  grounds  of  it,  enjoyed 
them  greatly,  and  rallied  the  Turkish  ambassador 
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on  the  8ttb|ect  Tbst  pWMnage  appeared  at  fint 
aonie^riiat  diicompoaed,  but  soon  resumed  his  na- 
tmnl  dignity  and  grantjr.  Doring  this  tine  Don 
Garcia  had  remarked  a  boy  in  a  plain  green  rabe^ 
fvitfa  his  arm  round  a  j^Uar,  standing  like  a  statue, 
without  the  least  mtice  being  taken  of  him  by 
any  one.  It  was  a  new  surprise  to  learn  that  tfab 
was  the  heir-apparent  of  the  monarchy.  He  re* 
mariked  abo  a  lady  with  a  fiice  broader  than  it 
was  long,  seated  at  a  viranda  on  the  bank  of  the 
Idee.  She  demeaned  herself  with  an  air  of  ma^ 
jes^t  as  if  all  that  passed  was  done  only  for  her 
amusement ;  but  be  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
the  (rouble  to  inquire  who  she  was.    . 

Simper  was  now  brought,  which  agreed  aa  little 
as  any  other  particular  with  all  the  preconceived 
ideas  of  Don  Garcia.    It  consisted  of  rice,  mut^* 
too  and  ibwl,  with  a  desert  of  plums  half  green^ 
radishes,  and  cucumbers.    The  fare,  in  short,  was 
such  as  migbt  have  been  expected  in  the  tent 
of  a  wandering  Arab,  rather  than  at  one  of  the 
most  splendid  courts  of  the  East.    He  talks  with 
derision  of  such  *^  poor  and  miserable  customs  ^^ 
and  had  no  comfort  unless  in  observing,  that  these 
rode  viands  were  served  m  dishes  of  solid  and 
massive  gold.  The  king  was  courteous ;  he  drank 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  then  to  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador's beard.   His  mind  however  appeared  to 
he  entinely  occupied  in  discussions  with  the  en«- 
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voy  respecting  some  contested  provinces ;  so  that 
he  could  afford  nothing  but  courtesy  to  the  Spa* 
niard»  who  at  the  proper  hour  ordered  his  equi* 
page,  and  returned  home. 

Don  Garcia  fully  expected  that  this  ceremonial 
introduction  would  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
more  private  interview,  in  which  he  could  enter 
on  the  business  of  the  mission.  The  king,  how* 
ever,  delayed  this  on  various  pretences ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  court 
were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Sultania.  The  am- 
bassador saw  that  he  was  trifled  with ;  and  learn- 
ing that  the  Shah  spent  part  of  every  evening  at 
the  Meidan  or  great  square,  determined  to  go 
thither,  and  force  an  interview.  There,  accord- 
ingly, he  found  the  king,  who  seeing,  by  Don 
Garcia's  action  and  air,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  him  the  slip,  voluntarily  rode  up,  and  invit- 
ed *him  to  sup  in  one  of  the  royal  gardens.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  Shah  opened  the 
conference  with  his  own  complaints.  He  ex- 
pressed great  surprise,  that  the  Pope  and  Spain 
should  not  have  joined  their  whole  force  against 
Turkey,  and  that  the  former,  whose  power  was 
so  generally  acknowledged,  should  not  have  unit- 
ed all  Christendom  in  a  league  against  their  com- 
mon enemy.  Don  Garcia  represented  the  divi- 
sions and  self-interest  which  reigned  among  the 
European  states ;  but  urged  that  Spain  had  done 
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mudi  with  her  gallies  to  check  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman*  The  king  replied^  he  doubted  that 
was  very  little»  otherwise  how  could  the  Turkish 
ambassador  have  declared  that  he  never  knew 
till  now  there  was  such  a  country  as  Spain.  Don 
Garcia  vehemently  depreciated  the  knowledge  of 
the  ambassador,  urging  also  that  he  did  not  fill 
any  military  department ;  but  the  Shah  remark* 
ed,  that  a  person  in  his  high  official  station  ought 
to  know  every  thing  connected  with  the  political 
state  of  his  country.  When  this  topic  was  ex» 
hausted,  Don  Garcia  b^an  to  touch  upon  that 
of  Ormuz.  On  this  point  the  mind  of  Abbas 
was  evidently  made  up.  He  was  fixed  and  well 
resolved  not  to  cede  an  inch  of  his  conquests ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  willing  to  conciliate 
the  Spaniard  by  every  courtesy  and  concession 
which  would  cost  him  nothing.  In  this  exigence, 
he  bethought  himself  of  a  Catholic  monk,  whom 
he  had  allowed  to  settle,  and  establish  a  small 
convent,  at  Ispahan.  He  had  even  assumed  a 
sort  of  semblance  of  Christianity,  to  be  put  on 
whenever  it  could  answer  any  purpose.*     He 

*  It  appears  eren  that  he  wa«  at  one  time  fonnallj  bap- 
tised ;  an  erent  to  which  the  Jesuits  ascribe  all  the  Ticstories 
with  which  his  arms  were  crowned  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.  See  **  Nouvel  Conversion  du  Roi  de  Perse,  avec  la 
"  Deffette  de  deux  cens  mil  Turcs  aprSs  sa  conversion/'  Paris; 
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sent,  therefore,  to  the  head  of  the  conYeiit»  de- 
siring that  he  should  repair  to  him  instantly,  with 
his  sacred  book.  In  the  mean  time  he  shuflied 
and  shifted ;  he  asked  a  sight  of  the  ambassador's 
sword,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  involve  him  in  a 
controversy  on  the  comparative  merit  of  Persian 
and  Castilian  blades.  By  these  shifts  he  got  over 
the  time  till  the  superior  made  his  appearance* 
The  king  instantly  started  np,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him,  then  melted  into  tears^ 
and  rivetted  his  eyes  on  the  holy  page,  of  which 
Garcia  knew  well  that  he  did  not  understand  a 
pliable.  The  Spanish  retinue,  however,  were 
highly  edified  with  the  spectacle,  and  pronounced 
Abbas  the  most  pious  and  best  of  kings.  The 
ambassador,  who  knew  all  this  to  be  rank  hypo* 
crisy,  and  saw  the  Persian  lords  laughing  in  their 
sleeve,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  say  the 
direct  contrary  of  all  that  he  thought.  He  ex* 
pressed  his  deep  admiration  of  what  he  saw,  and 
which  fully  confirmed  the  report  of  his  majesty's 
piety,  which  was  already  so  widely  spread  over 
Europe.  After  this  exhibition,  a  supper,  as 
plain  as  formerly,  was  brought  in.  As  soon 
as  it  was  overi  the  ambassador  judged  it  time 
to  proceed  to  business,  and  began  to  open  the 

1606.  Also,  <<  HiBtoire  Veritable  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  faict  ei 
**  passd  en  Perse  depuis  les  ceremonies  du  Baptesme  du 
«<  Grand  Sophy."    Paris,  1616. 
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subject  of  his  mia«ioo«  The  instant^  h<iwever» 
that  the  name  of  Ormuz  was  meotioned,  the 
oionarch  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  holy  fer- 
Toor,  far  surpassiog  all  that  he  had  yet  exhibited* 
Between  eveiy  gflass,  he  rivetted  his  eyes  on 
heaven  in  inward  prayer,  and  holy  tears  stream- 
ed down  his  ehedc*  In  this  frame  of  the  royal 
mind,  it  would  have  been  obviously  unbecoming 
to  press  the  mention  of  any  secular  concerns. 
Don  Garcia,  therefore,  renewed  the  expression 
of  bis  admiration;  but  as  the  king  descended 
from  this  h^h  Icey,  and  began  to  enter  into  com- 
mon  conversation,  he  made  repeated  e£R>rts  to 
renew  the  subject}  but  whenever  the  slightest 
allusion  was  made  to  Ormuz,  the  monarch's  eyes 
weie  constantly  seen  raised  upwards,  and  his  tears 
again  beginning  to  flow»  The  ambassador  had 
the  firmness  to  suppress  his  almost  frenzied  rage, 
and  to  maintain  an  outward  politeness  (  but  see- 
ing, that  any  farther  mention  of  the  subject  could 
onijr  terve  to  rekindle  in  the  monarch  the  flame 
of  piety,  he  rose  and  took  his  leave. 

The  king;  from  this  time,  shewed  Don  Garcia 
still  more  uniform  attention,  and  sent  him  daily 
presents  of  cwn,  fruits,  and  game.  The  ambas- 
sador, on  the  other  hand,  went  nightly  to  the 
Meidan,  always  resolving  and  hoping  to  get  his 
remonstrances  listened  to.  Whenever  he  appear- 
ed the  king  rode  up,  gaily  accosted  him,  and 
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usually  calling  for  wine,  drank  the  healths  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Spain ;  then,  when  he 
saw  the  name  of  Ormuz  beginning  to  tremble  on 
his  lips,  pretended  some  urgent  business,  and 
rode  off  abruptly.  The  time  thus  passed,  till  it 
suddenly  became  known  that  the  court  was  to 
set  out  in  three  days  for  Sultania.  Hereupon 
Don  Garcia  went  to  the  Meidan,  determined  to 
bring  the  Shah  to  something.  As  soon  as  the 
military  exercise  was  over,  he  rode  up,  and  point- 
edly said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  Ormuz.  Abbas  could  contrive  no 
shift  to  extricate  himself;  so  that  the  ambassa- 
dor had  now  the  opportunity  to  open  the  full 
budget  of  his  wrongs;  the  capture. of  Onnuz»  of 
Queixome  (Kishme),  and  of  Camaraon  (Gom- 
broon) in  time  of  profound  peace,  from  a  power 
for  whom  he  had  always  professed  friendship,  and 
whom  his  glorious  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith 
should  make  him  view  as  allies,  and  even  as  bro- 
thers. In  this  extremity  Abbas  could  think,  of 
no  excuse,  but  to  say  that  he  had  taken  them 
from  the  natives,  to  whom  they  most  properly  be- 
longed. The  ambassador,  by  appealing  to  a  hun- 
dred years'  possession,  soon  shewed  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  this  pretext,  so  that  the  monarch  saw  no 
resource  but  suddenly  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  gallop  off.  Next  day  he  transmitted  a  mes-. 
sage,  that,  according  to  certain  information,  the 
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Turks  were  already  besieging  Van,  which  obliged 
biro  to  set  out  without  the  possibility  of  again 
seeing  the  ambassador. 

The  narrative  of  Don  Garcia  here  closes ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  he  spent  a  longer  time  in 
Persia,  and  died  in  that  country.  It  need  scarce- 
ly be  added,  that  every  future  attempt  to  obtain 
restitution  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Shah, 
had  the  same  result  with  those  which  we  have 
now  commemorated. 

In  1633,  the  Duke  of  Holstein  having  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  a  silk  manufactory, 
sent  an  embassy  into  Persia,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  procuring  the  raw  material.  A  very 
good  account  of  this  mission  was  written  by  the 
se<;retary,  Olearius  ;  but  as  its  period  dilBfers  little 
from  that  of  the  more  full  and  satisfactory  narra- 
tive of  Chardin,  our  limits  will  admit  only  of  a 
very  rapid  outline.  They  were  obliged  to  land 
near  Derbent,  in  the  province  of  Shirvan.  Brug- 
man,  the  principal  ambassador,  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  violent  and  quarrelsome  temper,  in- 
volved himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  governor,  on 
account  of  receiving  a  horse,  the  quality  of  which 
did  not  appear  to  him  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
Although  the  circumstance  was  clearly  proved  to 
have  arisen  entirely  from  mistake,  he  sent  off  the 
bearers  without  any  present,  which  is  considered 
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in  the  East  as  the  highest  indignity*  The  go- 
vernor of  Derbent,  deeply  resenting  this  treaU 
ment,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  annoy 
them,  and  withhold  the  means  of  proceeding. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  a  messenger  to  the. 
Khan  of  Shirvan,  through  whose  good  offices 
they  were  at  length  supplied  with  the  necessa- 
ry accommodations.  They  reached  Schamachi, 
where  they  were  received  with  all  due  honours. 
They  had  an  opportunity  here  of  seeing  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Armenians,  of  whom  great  numbers 
inhabited  this  city.  The  whole  body  went  in 
procession  to  the  river,  being  protected  against 
the  insults  of  the  Mahometans  by  a  strong  body 
of  troops.  The  Khan  had  a  rich  tent  erected, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  were  supplied 
with  fifteen  horses,  to  enable  them  to  contemplate 
this  pious  exhibition.  Four  men  leaped  in  first, 
and  swam  about,  breaking  a  thin  coat  of  ice  with 
which  the  river  was  covered.  The  bishop  then 
stepped  forward,  and  after  having  read  for  about 
an  hour,  consecrated  the  water  by  dipping  into  it 
a  golden  cross.  The  Armenians  then  running  to 
the  bank,  some  of  them  plunged  in,  others 
sprinkled  their  faces  with  water,  while  others 
merely  drank  a  small  portion.  The  Khan  cheek- 
ed his  attendants,  when  they  attempted  to  ofhr 
any  serious  annoyance  to  these  devout  bathers, 
but  indulgently  permitted  some  of  them  to  caper 
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about,  itt  mimicTy  x£  the  dances  which  the  wor- 
shippers were  performing  round  their  bishop. 

From  Schamachi,  the  ambassadors  proceeded 
by  Ardevii,  Soltanta,  Koom,  and  Cashaa,  to 
Ispahan.  Tbey  were  received  and  accommodat- 
ed in  a  disttngoished  manner,  but  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  violent  fray  with  an  Indian  ambassa- 
dor, who  happened  to  be  resident  at  Ispahan. 
Hie  quarrel  began  with  one  domestic  on  each  side, 
and  soon  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
servifits ;  till  the  Indians  having  killed  a  German, 
and  tied  his  body  to  a  horse's  tail,  the  war&re 
became  open  end  violent.  Mr  Mandeslo  killed 
their  chief,  of  which  we  have  seen  that  he  had 
af^rwaidt  nearly  cause  to  repent ;  and  consider- 
able damage  was  done  by  the  Germans  with  their 
fire-arms.  The  Indijms,  however,  made  holes  in 
the  waU,  and  poured  in  such  clouds  of  arrowsi 
that  our  party  were  in  serious  danger  of  being 
overpowered,  when  a  body  of  troops  arrived  from 
the  Sophi  for  their  relief,  on  whose  appearance 
the  Hindoos  made  off.  The  Sophi  once  threaten.- 
ed  to  cause  the  Indian  ambassador's  hands  to  be 
cut  off,  but  contented  himself  with  ordering  him 
and  his  whole  train  to  leave  Ispahan.  Soon  after, 
the  embassy  had  their  public  audiencci  in  the 
ceremonies  of  which  there  was  nothing  peculiar. 
They  were  received  in  the  hall  of  justice  by  the 
Sophi,  a  young  man  abont  twenty-seven,  plainly 
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dressed,  but  having  near  him  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds.    They  had  afterwards  many  private 
interviews  with  this  prince,  whose  favour  they 
conciliated  by  becoming  his  bottle  companions. 
They  were  invited  as  to  hunting  parties ;  but  if 
game  did  not  instantly  make  its  appearance,  wine 
was  produced,  and  such  a  noise  soon  arose^  as 
frightened  away  all  the  feathered  creation.    Yet 
they  saw  also  some  huntings  contrived  upon  the 
futile  plan  of  enabling  the  Sophi  to  take  vast  quan* 
tities  of  game  without  efibrt.   In  taking  cranes,  a 
long  hidden  way  was  made  under  ground,  at  the 
endof  which  was  strewed  a  quantity  of  wheat,  when 
the  cranes  rushing  in,  were  taken  with  ease,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred.     The  king  also 
chusing  to  hunt  pigeons,  went  to  a  lofty  tower  done 
up  as  a  pigeon-house,  when  a  great  noise  being 
made,  the  birds  flew  out,  and  were  readily  brought 
down  in  vast  numbers.    Upon  the  whole,  though 
nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  the  business  of  their 
mission,  they  express  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
the  distinguished  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  were  uniformly  treated. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sir  Thomas  Hibrbsbt,  a  very  accomplished  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  visited  several  countries  of  the 
East,  and  particularly  Persia.  He  wants  method, 
and  makes  too  great  a  parade  of  his  learning,  but 
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he  has  hit  ofl^  in  a  quaint  and  lively  style,  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  Persian  society.    He 
sajrs,  **  Now  concerning  the  natives,  they  are  ge* 
^*  nerally  well  limbed  and  straight ;  the  zone 
^'  they  live  in  makes  them  tawny ;  the  wine 
*'  cheerful ;  the  women  paint ;   the  men  love 
''arms;  all  aflfect  poetry }  what  the  grape  in* 
*'  flames,  the  law  allays,  and  example  bridles/' 
'<  The  Persians,^'  he  says,  **  have  been  long  praised 
'*  as  of  all  men  the  most  civil ;  which  disposition 
•*  they  reserve  unto  this  day/*     "  At  meals,'' 
adds  he,  ^*  they  are  the  merriest  men  alive ;  no 
*'  people  in  the  world  have  better  stomachs,  or 
**  drink  more  freely,  yet  are  harmlessly  merry« 
*'  At  this  exercise  they  sit  long  and  drink  sound- 
''  ly,  condemning  that  precept  of  the  Alcoran  as 
*'  an  idle  toy/'    The  following  feature  does  not 
seem  to  have  pleased  him  so  much :  **  The  better 
^'  sort  are  so  oft  on  horseback,  that  they  hate  to 
^'  see  men  walk ;  such  they  think  distempered  in 
''  mind/'    This  inference  apparently  had  been 
applied  to  himself;  hence  he  tauntingly  retorts, 
**  A  madder  thing  to  see  them  ride,  though  it 
*•  were  only  for  half  a  stone's  cast" 

In  regard  to  political  constitution.  Sir  Thomas 
observes,  ^  Under  most  miserable  servitude  these 
"  wretclied  Mahometans  do  live,  happy  only  in 
**  not  knowing  what  a  free  subject  means/'    Yet 
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he  observes,  that  justice  19  administared  with 
great  rigour,  and  that  '*  travellers  can  scarce  find 
'<  a  more  quiet  place  than  Piersia.'*  He  does  not 
mention  having  seen  the  king  except  once,  when 
he  passed  accidentally  through  the  court  in  his 
English  dress.  He  then  received  a  very  gracious 
salutation  from  that  monarch,  who,  he  states, 
took  particular  delight  **  to  see  exotiques  in  their 
•♦  own  country  habit/* 

Amonq  the  many  travellers  who  have  thrown 
light  on  the  Persian  empire,  Chardih  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  one  to  whom  Europe  ia 
most  indebted.  He  devoted  his  life,  as  it  were^  to 
the  knowledge  of  Persia.  He  made  long  and  re- 
peated visits  thither ;  he  traversed  it  in  lei^h  aod 
breadth,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  ocean.  He  knew 
Ispahan  better  than  Paris.  The  only  journey,  how-^ 
ever,  of  which  he  has  given  a  detailed  account,  i» 
that  undertaken  in  lG7d«  On  this  occasion  be  carw 
ried  a  commission  from  the  king  of  France,  to  coU 
lect  a  number  of  valuable  jewels,  for  the  pivchase 
of  which  he  brought  other  jewels,  with  12,000 
ducats  in  gold.  He  proceeded  through  Poland 
to  the  Crimea,  embarked  at  Caffii,  and  landed  at 
Isgaour  in  Mingrelia.  He  found  this  a  mere 
desert  spot,  where  the  traders  took  up  their  tem- 
porary abode  while  vessels  were  lading.  They 
then  inclosed  a  market-place  with  stakes^  and 
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ereeted  m  few  little  wooden  huts  for  their  rest- 
deuce.  Chardin  sent  an  express  to  a  monastery 
of  Theatines^  situated  about  forty  miles  up  the 
country,  who^  he  had  been  assured,  would  sup« 
ply  him  amply  with  the  means  of  proceeding  into 
Persia.  Meantime  he  was  mucii  dismayed  to 
find  that  there  was  not  a  single  article  of  provision 
to  be  purchased,  nor  any  thing  except  slaves 
chained  two  and  two  together^  He  was  obliged 
to  subsist  himself  and  his  attendants  upon  dried 
fish  without  bread*  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  news  came  of  the  ^>proach  of  a  band  of 
Abcss  (Abassi),  a  Caucasian  peq^Ie,  who  had 
entered  Mingrelia  avowedly  as  allies  against  the 
Turks.  The  merchants,  however,  lost  not  a  mo* 
ment  in  hurrying  on  board  with  all  their  effi^ts^ 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  these  trusty  confer 
derates.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  the  whole 
market-place  was  instantly  seen  in  a  blaze,  and 
on  laa^g  again  they  found  nothing  but  ashes. 

Aboot  a  ibnnight  had  now  elapsed,  and  Char-* 
din  was  longing  very  much  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Theatioes,  when  the  Pr^ct  at  length  made  his 
appearance.  Our  traveller  ran  up  to  him  with  a 
joy  which  he  was  far  from  returning.  He  he^ 
sou^t  God  to  forgive  any  one  who  had  advised 
him  to  camt  into  this  country }  that  it  was  the 
most  barbarous  in  the  world,  and  the  people  more 
wicked  than  it  was  possible  to  conceive.    Char- 
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din  having  boasted  that  he  had  a  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Mingrelia,  the  Prefect  assured  him  that 
there  was  not  a  baser  robber  in  his  dominions. 
As  an  improvement  on  the  general  state  of  affidrsp 
the  Turks  and  Georgians  were  laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  carrying  captive  all 
who  did  not  save  themselves  by  flight.     He  ex* 
horted  him,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  return 
by  the  way  he  came,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay.    Chardin,  however,  courageously  determin- 
ed to  proceed.     He  sailed  by  sea  to  Anarghia» 
and  thence  to  Sipias,  the  Theatine  convent,  where 
he  was  well  lodged.     His  baggage,  when  landed, 
filled  eight  carts,  the  fame  of  which  spread  over 
all  Mingrelia,  exciting  an  universal  wish  to  obtain 
some  share  of  their  ample  contents.    The  rumour 
soon  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the 
Princess  of  Mingrelia.    She  had  with  her  eight 
female  attendants,  and  about  ten  men,  shabbily 
clothed  and  mounted.    Being  waited  upon  by 
the  superior,  she  immediately  asked  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  had  brought  the  baggage ;  where- 
upon Chardin  was  introduced.     Her  highness 
put  a  thousand  questions,  in  reply  to  which  he 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Capuchin,  in  the  view  of 
acting  which  character,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in 
very  mean  attire,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  credit  for 
some  measure  of  poverty.    She  put,  moreover, 
other  questions,  as,  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
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love  ?  how  he  could  avoid  falling  hi  love  ?  and 
whether  he  had  a  wife  ?  On  this  last  question 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  bitterly  la* 
mented  his  case,  and  undertook  to  provide  one« 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  his  loud  pro- 
testations of  having  no  wish  to  be  so  accommo- 
dated. This  train  of  questions,  with  the  bursts 
of  laughter  which  accompanied  each,  greatly  dis- 
composed our  author,  especially  as  he  could 
with  difficulty  evade  the  repeated  instances  to 
see  the  contents  of  his  trunks.  He  promised, 
however,  to  wait  upon  her  highness  next  day, 
and  bring  a  handsome  present. 

Next  morning  Chardin  received  from  the  Prin- 
cess an  invitation  to  dinner  at  her  residence, 
which  was  two  miles  distant.  He  was  received 
in  a  covered  space  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
she  and  her  females  sat  on  a  carpet,  the  guards 
being  placed  in  a  circle  on  the  grass.  She  was 
richly  dressed  and  painted,  and  seemed  to  have 
studied  eveiy  art  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her 
charms.  The  present  was  then  produced,  seem- 
ingly by  no  means  ample,  as  it  had  cost  only 
SOs.  and  could  not  now  be  valued  at  more  than 
L.S;  however,  no  dissatisfaction  was  then  ex- 
pressed. The  dinner  consisted  of  a  beg  roasted 
whole,  and  the  Princess  offered  to  kill  an  ox  if 
he  would  stay  supper ;  but  this  was  understood 
to  be  merely  a  compliment,  which  Chardin  was 
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far  firom  wishing  to  press  farther  than  It  was 
Bcieant*  All  the  subjects  of  eoDYersatioii  wer« 
unwelcome.  She  resumed  that  of  the  wife,  pnv 
xnised  to  introduce  her  very  qpeedily,  seemingly 
to  our  author's  great  tribulation.  She  made  spe- 
cific inquiries  for  a  number  of  valuable  articles ; 
and  in  receiving  always  negative  answers,  became 
very  sensibly  out  of  humoan  As  he  took  leave, 
ill  luck  decreed,  that  beneath  bis  mean  frodi 
some  fragments  of  a  fine  linen  shirt  became  visi-^ 
ble.  Her  fa^hness  instantly  ran  up,  pulled  up 
the  sleeve  to  the  elbow,  and  e^ibited  the  preci- 
ous garment  in  full  view*  A  busy  conversatioB 
was  then  heard  with  her  Women  (  and  it  became 
evident,  that  this  fatal  disclosure  had  ruised  all 
the  faith  hitherto  placed  in  his  protestations  of 
poverty. 

The  events  of  this  interview  tended  to  inspire 
Chardin  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  as  to 
die  fate  of  his  prq)erty.  That  very  ii%ht  he 
dug  a  deep  pit,  in  which  he  deposited  his  gokL 
The  two  boxes  containing  the  diamonds  were 
then  concealed  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  where 
it  appeared  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should 
trace  them.  These  precautions  were  not  superflu- 
ous, for  in  two  or  three  days  twa  gMtkmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  introduced.  Being  imme^ 
diately  reinforced  by  thirty  followers,  they  beat 
and  bound  all  who  resisted,  and  began  the  strict* 
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the  house.  The  instant  that  Chardin  saw  the 
style  in  which  this  inquest  was  to  be  carried  on, 
he  felt,  that  without  some  verj  extraordinary 
effort,  all  was  over  with  his  diamonds^  He  haa* 
tened  up,  therefore,  before  the  plunderers,  and 
snatching  the  boxes,  made  a  leap  from  the  window 
which  in  his  coder  moments  he  durst  not  have 
ventured ;  then  flying  full  qieed  to  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  threw  them  at  random  among  a  thicket  of 
briars*  On  his  return,  he  found  them  employed 
upon  the  trunks,  which  he  was  ordered  either  to 
open  instantly,  or  have  his  head  severed  from  hie 
body.  Instead  of  complying,  he  began  to  speak ; 
whereupon  a  soldier  conceived  him  to  have  ac» 
cepted  the  latter  alternative,  and  had  his  sword 
already  out,  but  was  luckily  stopped.  Chardin 
turned  away  his  eyes,  that  they  might  not  behold 
the  dismal  events  which  now  ensued.  The  gentle- 
men picked  out  every  thing  which  appeared  va* 
luable  and  portable ;  they  searched  the  garden^ 
and  even  the  briars,  but  luckily  did  not  light  upon 
the  boxes.  As  the  subterranean  consignment 
also  escaped  their  notice,  the  whole  damage  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  crowns.  Chardin,  how-* 
ever,  made  an  appeal  to  the  Prince,  who  had  bis 
castle  at  fifteen  miles  distance.  The  Prince  ex« 
pressed  regret,  but  stated,  that,  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  out  of  hia 
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power  to  restrain  bis  nobili^  from  such  practices. 
He  promised  to  endeavour  to  obtain  restitution ; 
but  his  efforts,  if  made,  were  fruitless.  As  to 
their  friend  the  Princess,  they  learned,  from  the 
very  best  authority,  that  a  third  of  the  proceeds 
went  into  her  treasury. 

These  perils  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
others  equally  formidable.  News  arrived  that  a 
Turkish  army  had  entered  Mingrelia,  and  was 
laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Our  author 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  five  leagues  through  the 
mire  to  a  fortress  in  the  woods,  where  a  chief 
friendly  to  the  Theatines  afforded  them  shelter* 
They  could  obtain  no  lodging,  except  a  misera- 
ble bake-house  open  on  every  side  to  the  rain, 
and  only  preferable  to  the  open  court  in  which 
the  multitude  were  obliged  to  crowd.  Mean- 
while the  Turks  coming  to  the  house,  found  no- 
thing which  was  at  once  valuable  and  portable ;  so 
that  after  taking  away  a  few  trifles  they  departed. 
Fate,  however,  decreed,  that  a  Mingrelian  genUe^ 
man  deemed  it  prudent  to  glean  such  particulars  as 
they  had  overlooked.  Chardin  had  left  his  library, 
not  apprehending  that  Mingrelia  contained  any 
person,  foreign  or  native,  to  whom  it  could  be  an 
ol]ject  of  cupidity.  The  gentleman's  ingenuity, 
however,  found  the  means  of  turning  these  litera- 
ry treasures  to  account.  Being  in  want  of  light 
to  carry  on  his  search,  he  tore  out  the  paper,  and 


made  it  supply  the.  place  of  candles  (  while  the 
gilt  bindiogs,  in  which  our  author  was  curious^ 
were  judged  worthy  to  be  carried  off  as  orna- 
ments. Only  a  few  fragments  attested  to  Char- 
din  the  fate  of  this  valued  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

Our  traveller  felt  now  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  bid  adieu  to  Mingrelia ;  but  the  enemy  being 
in  possession  of  all  the  passes  into  Georgia,  ren- 
dered the  journey  dangerous ;  and  he  complains 
bitterly  of  the  extravagant  love  of  life  which  ac- 
tuated the  Mingrelians,  and  rendered  any  one 
unwilling  to  hazard  theirs  in  serving  as  his  guide. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  by  sea,  and  landed  at  Gonieh,  where,  after 
some  custom-house  exactions,  he  reached  the 
frontier  of  Mingrelia.  He  describes  in  the  strong- 
est terms  his  satisfaction  at  quitting  a  country, 
where,  he  says,  the  most  direful  of  human  evils, 
the  loss  of  goods,  insult,  slavery,  marriage^  had 
alternately  menaced  him.  With  a  light  heart, 
therefore,  he  climbed  the  tremendous  steeps  of 
Caucasus,  though  the  snow  at  the  top  was  often 
ten  feet  deep,  and  required  to  be  removed  by 
shovels.  The  lower  declivities,  however,  were 
well  cultivated,  and  produced  excellent  wine. 

Mingrelia  consists  of  a  plain  interposed  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  some  of  the  loftiest  steeps 
of  Caucasus,  which  water  it  with  so  many  streams 
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as  to  render  the  soil  excessively  soft  and  moist. 
Hence  the  plough  is  said  to  be  often  unnecessary, 
and  equally  efficacious  when  made  of  wood  as  of 
iron.  This  superabundant  moisture  is  injurious 
to  grains  and  fruits  of  every  description,  except 
the  vine,  which  is  particularly  plentiful  and  ex- 
cellent. The  state  of  society  seems  much  to  re- 
semble that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  very  rudest  period  of  the  feudal  ages.  The 
great  lords  have  absolute  jurisdiction  over  their 
vassals,  which  extends  even  to  putting  them  to 
death,  or  selling  their  wives  and  children  into 
slavery.  They  have  castles  in  which  all  their 
treasures  and  valuables  are  kept,  and  which  serve 
as  a  retreat  to  their  vassals  in  case  of  invasion. 
War,  theft,  and  rapine,  form  their  daily  occupa- 
tion.  The  chief,  and  even  Prince,  sits  down  at 
the  same  table  with  the  meanest  of  his  servants, 
having,  however,  superior  place  and  food  appro- 
priated to  him.  The  men  are  handsome,  and 
the  women  possess  an  ample  share  of  that  beauty 
which  is  so  generally  and  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes. 

The  Mingrelians  pretend  to  be  Christians,  and 
to  have  a  church  of  their  own,  supposed  to  be 
founded  by  St  Andrew.  Their  Catholicos  enjoys 
very  considerable  revenues,  and  even  rivals  the 
power  of  the  Prince.  Nothing  however  can  ex- 
ceed the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  who  do  not  in- 
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enlcite  on  the  people  the  very  firet  principles  of 
religion.    Tfa^  maintain  their  credit  chieflj  by 
pretending  to  foretel  the  future,  and  to  cure  dis* 
eases  by  supernatural  means.  Their  religious  rites 
are  performed  in  the  most  irreverent  manner. 
Cfaardin  saw  one  of  them  baptizing  a  child,  which 
he  did  by  reading  for  a  long  time  out  of  a  half 
ton  volume,  but  constantly  breaking  off  to  speak 
to  every  one  that  came  into  the  room.    At  ano- 
ther time,  while  he  was  asking  the  road  at  the 
door  of  a  church,  the  priest,  who  was  saying  mass, 
cidled  out,  that  he  would  come  and  shew  it.    He 
then  came  out  mumbling  the  mass  all  the  way ; 
then  having  put  some  questions,  civilly  pointed 
out  the  road  and  returned*    With  all  this,  they 
do  not  account  Europeans  Christians  at  all,  be- 
cause they  do  not  keep  so  many  fasts  as  them- 
selves, nor  pay  the  same  devout  regard  to  images. 
After  leaving  Mingrelia,  our  author  entered 
Georgia,  and  spent  some  time  at  Tefflis.  He  does 
not  paint  the  Georgians  in  such  dark  colours 
as  their  neighbours.    He  found  them  in  general 
dvil  and  friendly,  though  fickle,  turbulent,  and 
mutinous.     Their  manners  are  licentious,  and 
they  indulge  deep  in  every  kind  of  good  cheer. 
He  does  not  believe  there  is  a  country  in  the 
world  where  such  good  wine  is  drunk,  or  so  much 
of  it.    Eating  also  is  treated  in  the  most  systema- 
tic manner,  and  occupies  an  almost  inconceivable 
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time.  At  one  entertainment  our  author  remained 
three  hours,  without  the  course  of  roast  meat  being 
yet  brought  in.  They  begin  to  drink  small  cujps, 
which  as  the  feast  proceeds,  wax  always  larger  and 
larger,  till  at  length  the  most  courageous  b^n  to 
empty  large  goblets  in  honour  of  their  chiefs*  Char- 
din  was  luckily  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will ; 
for  had  he  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  he  must  have  dropt  down  dead 
on  the  spot.  Georgia  being  placed  on  the  limit 
between  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  nations, 
exhibited  a  great  mixture  of  manners  and  popula- 
tion. The  Princes  affected  Mahometanism,  aa 
the  only  road  to  advancement)  but  they  were 
supposed  secretly  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  attachment  to  Christianity  was  so  de- 
cided, that  they  would  not  allow  a  mosque  to  be 
built  in  Teffis,  There  were,  on  the  contrary, 
fourteen  churches,  which  appeared  to  Chardin  to 
bear  a  very  full  proportion  to  any  measure  of  piety 
that  he  was  able  to  observe. 

After  some  stay  in  Georgia,  our  traveller  began 
to  pass  the  lofty  mountains  which  separate  it 
from  the  Persian  province  of  Aderbijan.  The 
road  lay  over  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  rugged. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  were  chiefly  dug 
out  of  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  afford- 
ing a  pretty  comfortable  habitation,  warm  in 
winter,  and  cool  in  summer.    The  higher  parts 
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of  die  ridge  were  covered  with  perpAual  and 
very  deep  snow,  which  could  be  crossed  only  by 
one  beaten  track,  so  narrow  that  two  horses  could 
not  pass  each  other.  When  two  parties  were  so 
unlucky  as  to  meet,  the  strongest  compelled  the 
weaker  to  plunge  into  the  snow  at  the  side,  which 
took  the  horses  above  the  middle,  and  there  wait 
till  the  others  were  gone  by.  The  hardship  was 
considered  so  severe,  that  when  there  was  any 
approach  to  equality,  a  skirmish  usually  ensued. 
Our  party,  however,  was  in  such  force  as  always 
to  oblige  its  antagonists  to  take  the  plunge.  A 
storm  of  fresh  snow,  when  it  occurs  in  these  tre- 
mendous heights,  often  causes  the  destruction  of 
a  caravan. 

From  these  high  regions  Chardin  descended  to 
Erivan,  a  large  dirty  city,  situated  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  near  a  large  lake  of  the  same  name. 
The  inhabitants  maintained,  that  Noah  had  re- 
sided here  both  before  and  after  the  flood ;  and 
they  continued  to  point  out,  at  twelve  leagues  dis- 
tance, the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  had  light- 
ed, and  to  insist  that  it  was  still  there.  No  one, 
however,  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his 
way  up  to  it.  After  leaving  Erivan,  they  came 
in  four  days  to  Nacshivan,  where  only  vast  piles 
of  ruins  told  how  great  this  city  had  once  been. 
He  came  then  to  Julfa,  exhibiting  a  range  of 
rocks  cut  out  into  numerous  habitations.     Bar- 
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laro  8«w  ife  or  a  nmiUr  one  inliabileci ;  but  Shnk 
Abbaa^  wisbiog  to  interposie  a  desert;  barrier  h^ 
tween  hia  doimnionB  aod  tboae  of  Turkey^  bad 
transported  aU  the  inbafttttanta  to  lapabao.  A  f«rar 
days  more  broi^gbt  then  to  Tauv»»  once  tbe  capii^ 
and  aliU  the  second  city  of  INsrsia.  It  eontumed 
the  seat  of  a  aaoat  extensive  trade»  and  was.  aup^ 
posed  to  contain  upwards  of  half  a  milKoo  of  mt 
habitants.  Its  bazaars  were  magnificent^  filled 
mik  the  most  precioua  comiQodtties  j  and  be  aaw 
10  Meidan  or  publk  square  in  Pen ia  so  spacianft 
aa  that  of  Tauris.  It  was  the  theatire  of  numeroua 
games  for  the  amusemettt  of  the  populace*  amoa^ 
which  the  wolf-fighta  nientiofied  by  Barbara  Btill 
prevailed.  He  passed  next  through  Sultsma  aid 
SaMra»  abojiit  niiie  miles,  to  the  east  of  which  butter 
place  are  some  temaiins^  of  Rey,  deaeribed  by  the 
Qijfeiktala  aa  once  the  greatest  cily  of  Aaia.  It  ia 
represented  as.  containing  4600  colleges,  14,000 
minarets,  and  IS^QOO  caravaoaeras.  It  was.  d»^ 
corated  with  the  pompous  titles  of  **  Spouse  of 
«  the  World/'  and  **  Market  of  the  Universe,*' 
He  passed  next  Kom,  a  gr^sA  and  aocient  city* 
and  Casban,  which  waS)  then  very  flouriahing. 
Three  week^  from  Casban  brought  tJiem  to.  the 
imperial  cepitat  of  I^pahaja* 

The  court  of  Persia  waa  found  by  Chardin  to 
haye  entirely  changed  its  aspect  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  absence.    AU  who  were  then  in  fa^ 


tow  Wtte  SMI  either  dead  or  disgiaced*    Thd 
elate  c^thingB  wee  peculiar^  nniavoenble  la  hie 
vieweir    ChekaK  Kheii^  a  diigmoed  iltiitster»  had 
|Det  been  raatored  to  powcr^  m  the  foHoyiag  odd 
tmmnn^   The  kii^»  vho  wae  not  deterred  by  Ue 
Kafaometaii  prafetaion  ftooi.  diinking  winefo  the 
gveatert  czceast  eae  evenaigi  iir  a  fit  of  intoodce* 
tki^  ordered  a  fiufeorite  hrte  phqrer  to  have  hie 
haadsandfisetoutoff    The  officer  to  whom  thitf 
mandate  was  ghreii»  judged  it  a  mere  bofat  o^ 
drunken  rage^  whidi  woukb  nerer  be  thought  of 
aore.    The  king  however  reeoUected  hie  etder^ 
and  finding  it  set  exeeutedi.  ordered  the  disobe* 
dient  officer  to  snfler  the  same  nmtilatioe^    Amn 
tber  who*  Tentured  to*  inteccede  fbr  both,  waa  aiso^ 
doomed  to  share  thek  fiiiile#    A  strong  sensaties 
was  excited  in  the  court  at  a  sentence  so  dis« 
graceful  aad  atredous*    Ghekfdt  Khan  courage*^ 
otadjf  presented  Uaiself  btSon  thoaeieoarGh»  and 
made  so  able  and  judseteus'  a  nemooettancey  that 
he  not  enJj^  saved  the  hands  and  ftet  of  the  tfared 
victims^  but  restored  himself  coaj^etdy  to  favour, 
aad  wae  reinstated  i»  his  office.   Chardin  candid<- 
ly  acknowledges,  that  he  was  an  excellent  and 
i^Mrigfat  minister,  entirriy  devoted  to  the  good  of 
the  state,  and  possessed  of  a  thousand  good  qua* 
Itties.     Tbe  aversion<  he  shewed  to  Christians  is 
admitted  to  have  arisen  noUiy  from  ht»  strict  re- 
li^ous  principles,  which  idso  made  htm  obstinate-^ 
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ly  refuse  to  drink  wine,  though  continually  urged 
to  it  by  the  king,  who  in  his  revels  used  to  throw 
cups  of  it  in  his  face.  One  of  his  best  qualities,  but 
the  most  fatal  to  the  hq>e8  of  our  learned  jeweller, 
was  his  strict  economy  of  the  public  money,  and 
aversion  to  every  kind  of  vain  ostentation.  The 
Nazir,  or  agent,  to  whom  Chardin  applied,  ac* 
quainted  him  with  these  circumstances,  exhorting 
him  to  hope  in  the  clemency  of  God ;  an  advice 
used  by  the  Persians  when  they  consider  all  hu» 
man  hope  as  desperate.  Chardin  was  thus  left 
for  a  long  time  with  very  little  prospect  of  any 
result  from  his  mission ;  but  at  length,  through 
the  interest  of  some  great  men,  he  found  means 
to  have  the  jewels  submitted  to  bis  Majesty's  in* 
spection,  afler  which  a  negociation  was  opened* 
It  was  of  very  great  length,  and  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  beat  down  the  price.  Arts,  threats, 
promises,  tricks,  were  none  of  them  spared.  They 
sometimes  flattered,  and  sometimes  were  like  to 
devour  him.  They  were  particularly  confounded 
by  his  adherence  to  his  first  price,  which  appear- 
ed to  them  an  obstinacy  quite  inconceivable* 
However,  by  dint  of  firmness  and  patience,  he 
brought  the  treaty  at  length  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 

The  Persians  are  described  by  Chardin  as  the 
most  civilized  nation  in  the  East,  and  the  greatest 
complimenters  in  the  world.     Nothing  can  ex- 
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ceed  the  skill  with  which  they  administer  flat- 
tery;.  sonaetimes  when  they  know  that  a  person 
is  passing,  they  contrive  to  be  overheard  speak* 
ing  his  praise.    With  the  exception  of  the  priest* 
hood,  they  are  extremely  tolerant  to  the  professors 
of  other  religions,  even  those  which  they  think 
the  most  abominable*    They  allow  them  even, 
without  any  very  severe  criticism,  to  be  taken  up 
and  laid  down  at  pleasure.     The  stranger  who 
sees  them  only  in  a  passing  manner,  would  form 
a  most  favourable  judgment ;  but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance soon  shews  them  to  be  only  *^  whiten* 
^'  ed  sepulchres."     Amid  their  excess  of  polite- 
ness, generosity  is  entirely  a  stranger  to  them ; 
interest  here,  as  over  all  the  East,  is  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  action.    So  different  are  their  ideas  of 
personal  dignity  from  ours,  that  they  place  their 
glory  in  receiving  presents.     Without  presents^ 
no  inferior  can  approach  a  superior,  nor  any  one 
ask  a  favour  from  another.   The  donation  is  made 
in  the  roost  public  possible  place  and  manner,  and 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  granting  of  the 
petition.    The  Persians  are  the  greatest  spenders 
in  the  world,  and  the  persons  who  least  think  of 
the  morrow.    Suppose  the  king  to  give  one  of 
them  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  the  whole  has  disappeared.  Fur- 
niture, slaves,  horses,  women,  have  entirely  ab- 
sorbed it*    His  funds  are  then  exhausted,  and  be 
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begins  selling  them  piece  by  |Heee,  till  at  lengdi 
perhaps  he  sells  his  very  clothes.  The  greatest 
license  is  used  in  the  assumption  of  titles. '  Even 
servants,  without  Mame  or  scruple,  affix  to  their 
names  those  of  Duk«,  Prince,  or  Mtm»  Hie 
real  grandees,  on  the  cootrar/,  and  those  who 
aim  at  rising  in  the  world,  ostentatiously  assiune 
tibe  appellation  of  slave.  Slave  to  the  king,  slave 
to  Mahomet,  are  the  titles  of  which  they  make  the 
highest  boast.  The  Persians  view  with  just  hoiw 
rar  our  custom  of  common  swearing.  They  never 
mention  the  name  of  the  Deity,  unless  with  os>- 
tsntatioufl  reverence  $  but  they  introduce  it  into 
thdr  conversation  too  often,  either  in  exclamaf 
tions  of  praise  or  in  confirmation  c£  promises  ( 
which  last  they  too  probably  intend  to  break* 
Their  devout  speeches  are  apt  often  to  alternate 
with  others,  in  which  indecency  and  ribaldry  pier 
dominate. 

The  government  of  Persia  U  a  compile  deqKi» 
tism.  The  king,  according  to  the  original  Ma*' 
hometan  idea,  which  no  violence  or  usurpation 
has  been  able  to  eradicate,  is  reverenced  as  the 
prophet  of  God.  Unfortunately,  no  due  respect 
exists  for  the  principle  of  primogeniture;  so  tliat» 
on  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  his  sons,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen,  immediately  begin  to  attack  and 
massacre  each  <^her.  The  princesses  are  mar.* 
ried,  not  to  men  of  the  sword,  but  to  ecclesias. 
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tk»,  ae  mm  who  cannot  raise  any  pretensions  to 
the  kingdom,  and  who,  it  ii  supposed,  will  be 
better  trained  to  that  sttbmission  which  these 
lofty  dames  clatm  as  their  doe^  With  respect  to 
their  families,  a  system  of  the  most  barbarous 
precaution  is  adopted.  They  are  entirely  at  the 
di^Osal  of  the  king,  wIuh  in  some  instances,  has 
caused  the  whole  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  most 
usually  the  sons^  on  coming  into  the  worlds  have 
their  eyes  put  out*  The  provincek  are  ruled  up^* 
on  two  di^rent  systems.  Originally  they  were 
all  subject  to  hereditary  governors  or  khans,  who 
carried  on  the  whole  internal  administration,  and 
lived  in  great  pomp,  merely  payitig  tributei  and 
furnishing  troops  when  demanded*  Shah  Sephi, 
the  successor  of  Shah  Abbas»  introducedi  with 
regard  to  the  central  provinces,  the  system  of  io- 
tendants,  who  are  mere  revenue  officera,  remov* 
sMe  at  pleasure.  The  amount  of  revenue  was 
thus  considerably  augmented )  but  judicious  per«» 
sons  considered  it  as  deeply  injurious  to  the  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  empire.  The  hereditary  rulers  felt 
a  permaoent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  pro^ 
vince^  which  they  sought  by  every  means  to  pro«> 
mote }  wldle  the  new  officers  study  only  to  enrich 
themselves  during  the  short  era  of  their  power. 
The  attachment,  too,  and  habits  of  obedience  of 
the  people  to  their  hereditary  rulers^  were  in  no 
degree  transferred  to  these  upstart  governors. 
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The  weakness  thus  induced  has  probably  been 
one  main  cause  of  that  series  of  destructive  revo- 
lutions to  which  Persia  has  since  been  subject. 

The  military  system  of  Persia  is  entirely  diffis- 
rent  from  that  of  Europe.  They  have  no  idea  of 
tactics  or  regular  evolutions.  Their  reviews  con- 
sist merely  in  the  soldiers  marching  along  one 
by  one,  and  having  their  arms  examined.  In 
making  war  they  fly  round  an  enemy  like  XH>Ui-^ 
geurSf  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  and,  when 
they  see  him  thoroughly  exhausted,  fall  suddenly 
upon  him.  When  threatened  with  a  great  inva- 
sion, they  lay  waste  the  frontier,  burying  all  the 
provisions  so  skilfully  as  not  to  be  discovered ; 
while  the  dryness  of  the  soil  preserves  all  till 
theip  return.  In  this  manner  great  armies  of  the 
Turks  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  without 
any  regular  action. 

The  Persians  are  a  lettered  people.  The  scien- 
ces are  even  considered  by  Chardin  as  their  rul- 
ing passion.  The  great  men  pay  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  their  children,  which 
is  chiefly  conducted  at  home  by  hired  tutors. 
Even  men  with  long  beards,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  their 
studies,  and  even  to  begin  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing. The  three  ranks  of  their  wise  men  are 
Takb,  MoUah,  and  Moushtehed.  This  last  is  a 
character  far  superior  to  any  which  letters  can 
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<x>iifer  in  Eim^pe*  The  Moushteked  is  supposed 
to  understand  all  the  sixty-two  sciences,  and  to 
be  entitled  to  give  opinions  upon  every  subject^ 
which  it  would  be  perilous  to  contradict;  This 
lofty  dignity  is  conferred  solely  by  public  con- 
sent, and  there  are  few  who  enjoy  it  undisputed. 
Cbardin  knew  only  one;  and  even  in  his  case, 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  not  quite  unani- 
mous. There  were  many,  however,  on  the  road 
to  be  Moushteheds.  Our  author  extols  much 
the  sciences  of  Persia,  representing  them  as  quite 
equal  to  those  of  Europe,  unless  in  respect  <^ 
some  new  discoveries,  many  even  of  which,  ac- 
counted new  by  us,  are  old  in  the  East.  He 
adds,  that  all  the  Greek  authors  known  to  us 
are  translated  into  Persian,  and  familiarly  rdad. 
On  this  last  point  Mr  Langles  observes,  that  he  is 
certainly  mistaken,  the  Greek  translations  being 
confined  to  fragments  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  Eudid, 
and  Ptolemy ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  west,  nor  even  of  their  own  coun- 
try prior  to  the  Mahometan  invasion.  Alex- 
ander with  them  is  the  mere  hero  of  poetical 
fables.  In  regard  to  their  circle  of  sciences, 
when  it  comes  to  be  specified,  it  does  not  make 
so  imposing  an  appearance  as  in  our  author's  ge- 
neral assertion.  The  following  is  the  list,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  are  studied : 
Grammar  and  syntax-— theology— philosophy— 
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tnathematics.  He  who  has  passed  tikrough  these 
is  ready  to  enter  on  astrology  and  medicine, 
which  are  the  prime  sciences,  and  those  which 
alone  kad  to  fortune.  Morality  in  Persia  is  much 
studied,  though  little  practised.  It  is  communi- 
cated  in  the  old  oriental  modes  of  proverb,  apo- 
logue, and  fable.  After  all,  poetry  is  the  great 
passion  of  this  people  j  and  the  Persian'  bards 
enjoy  a  high  pre-eminence  of  fame  among  those 
of  the  East.  Poetry  is  continually  quoted  in 
their  prose  writings  and  common  conversation ; 
their  fables,  and  even  their  treatises  on  scien^, 
are  turned  into  verse.  Their  images  are  of  the 
boldest  and  most  glowing  description ;  so  that, 
according  to  Chardin,  our  poetry  is  scarcely  prose 
in  comparison.  There  are  two  classes  of  poets ; 
one  whose  theme  is  wisdom  and  morality  j  and 
another,  whose  lyre  is  devoted  to  love.  At 
the  head  of  the  former  is  Sadi,  of  the  latter 
Hafiz.  Their  love  songs,  in  consequence  of  the 
monotony  of  oriental  manners,  cannot  exhibit 
that  variety  of  situation  and  feeling  which  fill  the 
amatory  poems  of  Europe.  They  contain  chiefly 
an  elaborate  picture  of  the  beauties  of  the  belov- 
ed object,  the  miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joys  of 
possession.  Rigid  Mahometans  scarcely  consider 
it  lawful  to  peruse  the  works  of  Hafiz,  unless 
wlien  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  and  mystic  sense. 
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of  wh&ehf  IB  many  iniUsicet,  tbej  are  very  ill 
tusceptible. 

Ajmu>6io  Bkmbo,  an  intelligeDt  Italian,  visit* 
md  Persia  at  the  sanM  time  with  Chardin.  His 
■arrative,  however,  remaiDed  in  manuscript  till 
an  abstract  was  recently  given  by  Morelli.  His 
attentioa  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
the  antiquttica ;  and  he  surveyed  not  only  those 
of  Peraepolis,  but  others  at  Besetun  and  Cher- 
monsac  (Kennanschaw).  The  object  at  the  lat- 
ter place  he  describes  as  a  sculptured  mountain 
covered  chiefly  with  huntings*  To  make  draw* 
ings  of  these  objects,  he  employed  Grelot,  who 
had  come  out  with  Chardin }  and  Bembo  was 
thus  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  that  traveller. 
Grelot,  be  asserts,  came  to  him  quite  voluntarily, 
declaring  that  he  was  tired  of  travelling,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  treatment  he  received  from  Char* 
din.  This  youth  is  praised  as  learned,  modest, 
and  very  serviceable.  Of  the  two  manuscript 
copies  of  this  journey,  one  is  adorned  with  his 
drawings,  a  selection  of  which  would  doubtless 
be  werj  interesting. 

OuE  next  narrative  relates  to  a  subsequent 
period,  when  a  daring  adventurer,  under  the  sue* 
cessive  names  Kouli  Khan,  VeUn  Naamet,  and 
Shah  Nadir,  delivered  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
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tlie  Afghans,  only  to  rule  over  it  with  yet  a  Moodier 
sway.  Fra  Leandro  de  Santa  Cecilia,  a  Carmelite 
friar,  under  the  combined  character  of  physician 
and  monk,  then  resided  in  Persia  for  a  series  of 
years.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  there 
had  been  convents  at  Ispahan,  which  had  been 
variously  treated,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  Under  the  ciq>ricious  and 
barbarous  sway  of  Nadir,  their  situation  was  pe* 
culiarly  fluctuating.  At  one  time  that  monarch 
gave  orders  for  four  translations :  one  of  the  Gos- 
pels by  European  Christians  ;  of  the  Epistles  by 
Armenians  ;  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Jews ;  and 
of  the  Alcoran  by  Persian  MoUahs.  He  was  con- 
jectured as  having  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a 
selection  from  each,  and  set  himself  forth  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  persons  employed,  each  imagining  that  the 
Shah  would  embrace  his  own  faith,  that  in  eight 
months  all  the  tasks  were  completed.  They  came, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  to  present  them,  and 
were  admitted  together  into  the  royal  garden* 
They  found  here  a  number  of  other  persons  in 
waiting ;  who  being  successively  introduced,  each 
came  out  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  was  imme- 
diately strangled,  and  carried  away  to  be  thrown 
to  wild  beasts.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  eighteen 
were  thus  disposed  of.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
dismay  and  horror  of  the  hapless  translators.     It 
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is  boasted^  however,  that  their  minds  soon  regain- 
ed their  serenitj ;  and  that,  anticipating  now  an 
immediate  crown  of  martyrdom,  thej  disputed 
with  each  other  on  whom  it  should  first  be  con* 
ferred.  At  length  thej  were  all  admitted  ;  bat 
the  glory  so  esgerly  contended  for  was  not  des- 
tined for  them.  The  king  received  them  well, 
asked  if  they  were  comfortably  lodged,  and  made 
them  a  present  of  200  tomans.  The  books  he 
received  without  even  looking  at  them,  being 
probably  diverted  by  other  plans  and  occupations 
from  that  original  object. 

The  most  curious  part  of  our  author's  narrative 
relates  to  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Bagdad, 
then  the  seat  of  an  almost  independent  Turkish 
state.  Achmet,  its  ruler,  having  set  out  to  be- 
siege Bassora,  all  the  ladies  of  the  haram  fasted 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  to  secure  his  suc- 
cess. This  regimen  threw  the  principal  Queen 
into  a  violent  fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired 
of.  In  this  exigence,  the  medical  skill  of  Lean- 
dro  caused  him  to  be  sent  for.  He  was  told, 
however,  that  he  must  cure  the  disease  without 
even  seeing  the  patient.  In  vain  did  he  protest 
the  impossibility  of  so  doing  ;  the  Sultan  was  ab- 
sent, who  alone  could  have  relaxed  the  rigid  laws 
of  the  haram.  As  Leandro,  however,  insisted 
that  he  must  feel  her  Majesty's  pulse,  the  Aga 
and  eight  eunuchs  went  to  negociate  with  the 
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Udies  upon  this  subject  The  refiuk  wai^  tl»t  fM 
eumicb  came  and  took  him  to  a  roooei^  ibe  etb* 
trance  of  which  was  dosed  by  a  ricb  ciHtain  tkat 
awept  the  ground*  He  was  then  desired  t»  stiiop^ 
and  put  his  hand  unkr  the  ctirtsin^  whan  as 
eunuch  on  the  other  side  apfAed  zt  tv  the  puke 
of  the  lady»  who  was  lying  on  the  floor*  The 
viofeflce  with  which  it  beat^  and  the  difllciii^  i^ 
respiratimn  which  she  was  stated  toi  tadf  conTioe*' 
ed  our  pbysictan  of  the  eanatence  of  strowg  bs^ 
flamnalion.  He  direeted*  fhetefcyre^  copioosf 
bleedings  and  that  she  sfaootd  be  kept  coastantfy 
awake )  a  prescription^  the  aktt  of  wihich  we  do 
not  thoroughly  cofli|Mrehend^  but  on  wdtich  ke' 
seemsr  to  haM  placed  vesy  great  reUaece^  Hie 
then  sat  with  hia  eyes  eomtantly  fixed  on  two- 
large  books  that  lay  befiwe  hiwu  so  tba*  is  caae  of 
failure  he  might  be  able  to  proves  how  carefeHy 
he  bad  studied  the  case*.  The  patient  began  to 
mead  j  and  though  &  relapse  took  places  be  found 
on  inquiry  that  it  proceeded  firom  aegfiscting  his 
prescriptions  ;.  which  being  resumed,  a  complete 
cure  was  eflGected.  The  Aga  then  came  to^  adE 
what  w^s  due  for  this  important  service.  Lean- 
dro  repUedy  tkat  he  sought  only  the  honour  of 
serving  hts  Majesty  f  that  he  oMMle  profession  of 
poverty ;  and  having  neither  wife  nor  diildren^ 
was  cQOtent  if  he  had  buead  to  rat.  The  Aga 
expressed  the  utmost  amazement  at  his.  neglect* 
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above  all  when  be  wad  in  siich  a  imseraUe  condi* 
tian  ;  and  at  kit  took  leave^  tayii^repraacbfiilly, 
"  Be  poor  and  ftroikl/'  Veiy  ahortly  after»  h^w* 
cvw»  thia  officer  ngfm  appeared^  with  a  counfee* 
aaoee  all  gty  and  anJUog^  aad  invited  Leandfo 
to  the  haram^  Our  author  oevet  doubted  now 
that  be  vwdd  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
tbe  Queen;  the  proapeet  of  which  appears  to 
have  tittered  him  exceedingly^  aa  wdl  as  inspir* 
ed  hopes  of  influence  at  court*  He  was  led  to 
the  uaual  entrance^  when  there  came  from  be* 
hind  the  cuttaia  an  old  lady,  accompanied  by 
three  lumdsoiae  girla^  with  their  veik  turned  upw 
Our  author  was  struck  with  extraordinary  amaze 
afc  this  speetwle»,  as  there  was  no  appearance  that 
any  oae  present  twid  be  die  Queen,  and  the 
young  ladies  appeared  in  such  perfect  health,  that 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  fresh  patients^ 
The  old  lady,,  however,,  immediately  begiin  » 
^eeci^  kk  which  she  stated  the  anxious  wish  felc 
by  her  Majesty  to  reward  hiaot  for  so  signal  a  ser- 
vice, and  also  her  commiseration  for  the  want  of 
a  wife  under  which  he  laboured.  She  bad  there^ 
fore  sent  three  of  her  handsomest  female  slaves, 
among  whom  be  had  only  to  make  his  choice, 
aad  he  should  be  an^y  provided  with  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family*  At  the  same  time  the: 
ladiea  were  heard  in  the  other  room  tittering  and 
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whispering  to  each  other,  io  evident  curibntjr  on 
whom  the  choice  would  fall.  Our  author  de* 
scribes  himself  as  overwhelmed  with  utter  diamaj 
and  confusion  at  this  overture,  and  at  the  situa- 
tion  in  which  he  found  himself.  Having  given, 
therefore,  the  most  positive  rejection,  he  abruptly 
broke  ofi^  and  ran  home  to  his  lodgings. 

However  mysterious  Leandro's  conduct  might 
appear  to  the  ladies  of  Bagdad,  his  medical  repu* 
tation  was  now  established.  He  was  called  soon 
after  to  Canun  Assendi,  the  King's  sister,  whom 
he  cured  of  an  obstinate  swelling  in  the  neck. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  view  of  this  lady,  and 
obtained  several  important  privileges  for  his  Chris- 
tian countrymen  at  Bagdad.  This  favour  excit- 
ed envy,  and  gave  rise  to  cabals  among  the  cour- 
tiers, who  so  far  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  King's 
mind,  that  he  ordered  Leandro  to  be  thrown  into 
prison.  When  this  was  reported  to  Canun  As- 
sendi, she  rent  her  clothes,  and  immediately  wrote 
to  her  brother  in  such  urgent  terms,  as  procured 
the  immediate  liberation  of  our  unfortunate  doc- 
tor. The  Queen  also,  on  learning  the  durance 
in  which  he  had  been  held,  became  anxious  to 
make  a  grand  display  of  her  gratitude.  By  her 
direction,  a  band  of  Turkish  women  entered  the 
apartment  of  our  author,  who  was  seized  with 
utter  amazement,  and,  above  all,  with  a  dread  of 
some  new  matrimonial  proposition.    The  princi- 
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pal  ladj,  however,  began  a  speech,  stating  the 
deep  concern  which  her  mistress  felt  in  his  sufier- 
ings,  and  her  anzietj  to  gratify  every  wish  he 
ocmld  form,  of  which  she  would  now  afford  a  sig- 
nal proof.  If,  therefore,  he  would  give  in  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  persons  by  whom  hp  had  been 
injured,  he  should  that  very  evening  be  regaled 
with  all  their  heads.  Leandro,  struck  with  the 
deepest  horror,  rejected  this  oflfer  in  the  most  un* 
qualified  terms.  The  astonished  ladies  departed, 
but  returned  next  day,  repeating  the  proposal, 
and  conjuring  him  not  to  reject  so  kind  and  ge- 
iiefx>os  an  dBkr.  landing  him  inflexible,  they 
went  away,  shaking  their  heads,  and  declaring 
that  nothing  could  be.  done  for  htm  now ;  that  he 
was  evidently  one  predetermined  to  reject  every 
thing  which  could  lead  either  to  his  own  advance* 
ment,  or  the  gratification  of  his  strongest  wishes. 
Soon  after  this  pedod  Leandro  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  quit  Bagdad,  and  return  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PJKBSIA.— >RBCKNT  TRAVSU  AMD  PAMENt  StATJA. 
It$  JiUiquities. 

I^ERSIA,  aa  we  have  seen,  has  from  the  earliest 
ages  been  exposed  in  a  peculiar  degree  to^  the 
evils  of  foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  seven* 
teenth  century,  beyond  any  former  era,  presenli^ 
ed  a  series  of  uninterrupted  calamity,  under  which 
scarcely  any  other  nation  ever  groaned.  In  an 
early  part  of  it  the  inroad  of  the  Afghans  carried 
fire  and  sword  to  its  remotest  extremities,  and 
reduced  many  of  its  proudest  capitals  to  heapa  of 
ruins.  The  bloody  reaction  produced  by  Nadir 
Shah,  though  it  vindicated  the  independence  of 
bis  country,  scarcely  induced  a  pause  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  miseries.  Even  the  lustre  thrown 
around  Persia  by  his  foreign  victories  was  only 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  darkness^ 
which  instantly  returned  deeper  than  before. 
After  his  assassination,  Persia  had  two  disputed 
f  ucce^sions ;  one  pf  eleven,  and  the  other  of  four* 
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teen  yeara ;  daring  all  which  periods  tfaii  great 
empire  continued  incessantly  tearing  its  own  vitals. 
It  only  enjoyed  repose,  when  a  daring  usurper, 
after  wading  to  the  thn>ne  through  oceans  of 
blood,  held  it  during  his  lifetime  with  a  firm  and 
vigorous  band.  The  last  of  these  was  Aga  Ma« 
hommed,  an  eunuch,  who  saved  himself  by  his 
energy  and  cruelty  from  the  cimtempt  which  his 
condition  would  have  inspired ;  and  not  ooHy  held 
the  throne  during  his  life,  but  transmitted  it  to  his 
nephew,  Futteh  AK  Khan,  the  present  sovereign. 
Persia,  buried  in  thesi  intestine  dissensions, 
was  almost  lost  to  the  recollection  of  Europe, 
unless  when  occasionally  a  Russian  gazette  an« 
nounced  a  triumph  on  the  Araxes  and  the  Kun 
From  this  obscurity  it  was  drawn  by  a  series  of 
political  events  either  fhlt  or  dreaded.  The 
Frewch  revolutionary  government,  inspired  with 
the  most  imbittered*  enmity  i^ainst  England, 
cpDceived  the  hope  of  striking  a  blow  against 
her  through  the  medium  of  her  Eastern  posses* 
sicms.  This  could  only  be  hoped  by  an  overland 
e:spedition,  in  reference  to  which  the  state  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  an  object  of  primary  import* 
ance«  The  Directory  sent  a  mission  under  Oli* 
vier  and  Brugniere  to  ascertain  the  precise  state 
of  that  empire ;  but  they  were  too  busily  employ- 
ed in  Europe  to  take  any  measures  in  cense* 
quence.      The  attention  of  our  Indian  govern* 
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meDt  was  first  drawn  by  events  occurring  within 
its  own  sphere.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
Tippoo  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Shah,  ano* 
ther  became  expedient  to  counteract  it.  It  was 
conducted  by  a  native  Indian ;  but  neither  party 
drew  any  result  from  these  negociations.  After 
thi  subversion  of  the  power  of  Tippoo,  India  was 
thrown  into  alarm  by  the  irruption  of  Zemaun 
Shah,  King  of  the  Afghans.  This  was  a  power 
against:  which  Persia  was  well  fitted  to  create  a 
diversion ;  with  a  view  to  which  Colonel  Malcolm 
was  despatched  in  1801  on  an  embassy  to  Futteh 
Ali  Shah.  This  mission  fulfilled  ail  its  objects: 
the  Shah  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade  Khorassan,  and  conquered  a  large  portion 
of*  it ;  while  his  invasion  had  the  efiect  of  recall- 
ing this  barbarous  chief  from  his  Indian  expedi* 
tion.  The  Persian,  on  this  occasion,  concluded 
a  treaty,  which  was  to  be  binding  on  himself  and 
his  posterity  while  the  world  existed ;  and  by 
which  all  Frenchmen,  under  pain  of  death,  were 
prohibited  from  entering  Persia.  Many  yeare, 
however,  had  not  elapsed  when  it  was  learned, 
that  without  any  regard  to  the  stipulations  of 
this  eternal  treaty,  a  French  agent;  called  Jouan* 
nin,  had  been  allowed  to  settle  at  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest  favour,  and 
was  employed  in  disciplining  the  troops  after  the 
European  manner.     It  was  soon  added,  that  in 
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1806  the  Shah  had  sent  an  embaasy  to  Paris. 
Buonaparte,  wholly  intent  upon  foreign  conquest, 
courted  this  oriental  potentate,  partly  as  an  auxi- 
liary against  Russia,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed^ 
with  a  remote  view  to  some  future  operations 
against  British  India.  He  returned  the  emliassy 
of  Futteh  Ali  with  a  very  splendid  one  under 
General  Gardanne,  which  obtained  a  distinguisli- 
ed  reception,  add  acquired  the  entire  ccNifidence 
of  the  Persian  court* 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  it  behoved 
Britain,  by  every  expedient,  to  counteract.  Co^ 
lonel  (now  General)  Malcdm,  who  had  so  hap- 
pily conducted  the  former  mission,  was  sent 
again  to  renew,  if  possible,  the  ties  which  he  had 
then  formed.  General  Malcolm,  however,  oa 
his  arrival  at  Bushire,  found  that  the  French  in- 
fluence was  quite  paramount  in  the  court  of  Peiv 
sia,  and  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  court  in  the  manner  which  was  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  official  character.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  no  farther  than  Bushire ;  and  return- 
ing to  India,  suggested  to  the  government  there 
the  plan  of  overawing  Persia,  by  occupying  with 
a  military  force  the  island  of  Kishme,  which  might 
command  in  a  great  measure  the  navigation  of 
the  Gulf.  A  force  of  2000  men  was  accordingly 
placed  under  his  command  for  this  purpose. 
Meantime  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
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Persian  politics.  The  entire  fiulure  of  the  Freneh 
in  their  promises  to  procure  the  evacuation  <^ 
Georgia^  the  news  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
perhaps  the  natural  caprice  of  an  absolute  tno* 
narch^  had  deeply  shaken  French  influence  at  the 
court  of  Teheran.  The  moment  was  favourable 
to  Sir  Harford  Jonbs,  who  came  out  from  Biri* 
tain  on  a  direct  mission  from  the  King;  and 
who  conceived  himself  justified  in  proceeding, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  General  Malcolm. 
This  mission  has  been  wdl  narrated  by  Mr  Mo- 
rier,  and  has  been  improved  by  Mr  Macdonald 
Kinneir,  as  the  means  of  collecting  much  geogra«> 
phical  information ;  so  that  it  has  greatly  refresh- 
ed our  decaying  knowledge  of  the  state  of  West- 
em  Asia. 

The  embassy  landed  at  Bushire,  and  proceeded 
by  the  usual  route  to  Shiras.  This  celebrated 
capital  of  southern  Persia  does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  in  them  quite  the  usual  enthusiasm.  It 
is  represented  as  rather  pleasing  than  grand ;  and 
the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  it  produced 
was  much  impaired  by  the  meanness  of  its  streets 
and  ordinary  houses.  The  fineness  of  its  climate, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  are  fully  admitted. 
Jt  suflfered  like  the  rest  amid  the  desolations  of 
Persia ;  but  its  trade  has  of  late  considerably  in- 
creased; and  it  contains  a  most  magnificent 
bazaar^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  built  by 
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Kurreem  Kbao,  during  the  thne  he  made  it  his 
resideoce*  The  population  it  estimated  at  4O9OOO. 
In  this  journey  the  embassy  not  only  examined 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  but  discovered  those  of 
Shapoor,  the  ancient  palace  <^  Sapor,  which  had 
escaped  the  research  of  former  Eurcqiean  travel- 
lers. The  view  of  Iq^ahan  from  the  distance  of 
five  miles,  with  its  palaces,  spires,  and  magnifi- 
cent environs,  appeared  to  them  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  prospects  in  the  world,  and  convey- 
ed no  tidings  of  the  dire  vicissitudes  through 
which  it  had  passed.  These,  however,  became 
AiUy  visible  when  they  entered  the  city,  and  com* 
pared  it  with  the  description  given  by  Chardin. 
Its  waUs  were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  its  vast 
suburbs  were  almost  deserted^  and  h  traveller 
might  ridei  through  its  circuit  for  miles,  and  see 
nothing  but  ruins.  The  principal  mosques  and' 
palaces,  however,  are  still  standing,  and  have  a 
magnificent  appearance,  though  in  decay.  Aga 
Mahommed  Hussein,  whose  talents  have  raised 
him  to  the  place  of  prime  minister,  being  a  na* 
tive  of  Ispahan,  has  erected  there  a  splendid  new 
palace,  and  has  enlarged  and  beautified  many  of 
the  fooDer  edifices ;  so  that  Ispahan  is  beginning 
to  recover  from  its  downfal.  After  all  it  has  lost, 
it  is  still  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of 
900,000  souls.  The  English  passed  next  through 
Kashan,  one  of  the  many  cities  which  have  had 
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their  turn  as  the  capital  of  Persia.  Though  the 
greater  part  is  now  in  ruins,  it  is  still  very  laige 
and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  with 
Ghilan.  Koom,  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Af- 
ghans in  1722,  has  been  in  part  rebuilt,  but  bears 
still  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ruin. 

From  Koom  the  jtnission  proceeded  to  Teheran, 
which,  so  far  as  the  royal  residence  is  concemedt 
forms  the  present  capital  of  Persia.  It  scarcely 
possesses  as  yet  any  grandeur  or  magnificence 
worthy  of  the  name.  Entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Aga  Mahommed,  who 
was  induced,  by  strong  political  considerations,  to 
make  it  his  residence.  Without  being  absolutely 
a  frontier  town,  its  situation  was  convenient  for 
war  against  the  Russians,  now  the  most  formida- 
ble foes  of  Persia ;  and  it  placed  him  ii^  the  midst 
of  the  wandering  tribes  from  whom  he  sprung, 
and  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  his  armies. 
Teheran,  however,  has  still  the  aspect  of  a  new 
city,  and  contains  no  edifice  of  importance  ex- 
cept  the  arAr,  which  combines  the  character  of 
citadel  and  royal  palace.  One  great  obstacle  to 
its  extension  is  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  which 
prevails  generally  through  the  provinces  on  or 
near  the  Caspian,  and  is  so  extreme,  that  few  of 
the  inhabitants  remain  in  the  city  during  the 
summer  months.  Teheran,  therefore,  does  not 
contain  a  permanent  population  of  more  than  10 
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or  ISfiOOf  though  the  miliury  array  of  the  ein« 
pire»  when  present,  raises  it  to  60,000. 

The  reception  of  the  embassy,  from  the  time 
of  its  entrance  into  Persia,  had  been  very  distin- 
guished. Sir  Harford  had  nmde  a  skilful  dis- 
play of  that  magnificence  which  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  this  oriental 
people.  He  wore  a  robe  appropriated  only  to 
princes ;'  and  suffered  to  be  seen,  on  proper  oc- 
casions, the  picture  of  the  king  set  with  diamonds, 
and  other  splendid  presents  which  he  was  bearing 
to  the  court.  At  Teheran  his  reception  was  more 
than  ever  flattering,  though  in  its  narrow  streets 
and  miseiable  buildings  he  saw  nothing  indica- 
tive of  royalty.  Every  thing  rich  or  splendid 
seemed  collected  round  the  throne,  while  all 
around  was  poverty,  either  real  or  affected.  The 
house  in  which  they  were  lodged,  though  that  of 
the  second  minister,  afforded  accommodations  in- 
ferior to  those  obtained  at  Shiras  or  Ispahan. 
The  minister  soon  waited  upon  him,  attended  by 
a  person  who,  in  Europe,  does  not  usually  adhere 
so  closely  to  public  functionaries-~the  royal  poet. 
A  great  part  of  the  conversation  consisted  in  load- 
ing this  personage  with  the  most  extravagant 
praises,  which  seem  to  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived alike  without  scruple  or  reserve.  All 
agreed  that  he  was  superior  to  every  other  bard 
of  the  age,  and  had  no  equal  on  earth  ;  while 
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some  hesitated  not  to  exalt  him  above  Ha^  and 
Ferdusi.  The  king  owned  his  merits  in  a  more 
solid  manner,  by  giving  him  a  gold  toman,  or  up- 
wards of  a  guinea,  for  every<couplet ;  which,  after 
all,  does  not  perhftps  exceed  what  the  booksellers 
of  London  or  Edinburgh  have  paid  to  some  of 
our  popular  poets. 

-  In  this  friendly  disposition  between  the  parties^ 
the  ceremonies  of  introduction  at  court  were 
easily  arranged.  One  necessary  preparation  was, 
that  the  mission  should  be  arrayed  in  green  slip- 
pers and  red  stockings.  The  narrow  streets,  as 
they  passed  through,  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. On  entering  the  royal  hall,  they  were  led 
between  files  of  troops  disciplined  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  who  performed  the  platoon  exer- 
cise as  they  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  was 
a  small  and  mean  door,  which  being  opened,  in- 
troduced  them  into  a  dark  and  narrow  passage, 
terminating  in  another  door  worse  than  that  of 
any  English  stable.  This  ushered  them,  however, 
into  a  very  handsome  court,  adorned  with  canals 
and  fountains  bordered  with  trees,  at  the  end  of 
which  sat  the  king  richly  dressed.  The  presents 
were  then  delivered  to  the  prime  minister,  and 
the  ambassador  began  a  speech  in.  English,  the 
sound  of  which  seemed  a  good  deal  to  startle  the 
monarch ;  but  on  a  translation  being  given,  his 
surprise  was  changed  into  pleasure.    He  then  in- 
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was  son  to  him  who  had  reigned  at  the  time  of 
the  last  embassy.  On  being  assured  that  the  very 
same  king  was  now  reigning,  he  was  heard  to  re* 
mark,  that  in  this  point  also  the  Frendi  had  told 
lies ;  for  it  seems  they  had  circulated  a  report  of 
the  king  of  England'^  death.  The  Shah  was 
about  forty-five  ;  and  beneath  a  large  black  beard 
and  mustacbios,  rather  an  agreeable  countenance 
appeared.  He  entered  into  a  pretty  long  con- 
versatioii  on  literary  subjects,  being  himself  a 
professed  patron  of  learning. 

After  this  interview,  the  ambassador  began  to 
treat  with  the  ministers  relative  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  treaty.  This  n^ociation  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  very  remote  fVom  European 
ideas  of  decorum.  The  discussions  were  some- 
times accompanied  with  violent  contention,  and 
at  other  times  were  interrupted  by  loud  bursts 
i^  laughter.  Once,  amid  the  most  serious  deli- 
beration, the  minister  broke  off  by  asking  the 
ambassador  to  tell  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  promised 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  treaty  fully  written  out,  the 
ambassador  received  instead  of  it  a  large  citron. 
When  this  treaty  was  at  length  produced,  the 
secretary,  who  valued  himself  on  being  the  finest 
writer  in  Persia,  had  so  filled  it  with  oriental 
figures  and  conceits,  that  it  no  longer  retained 
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any  intelligible  meaning.  Sir  Harford  having 
declared  it,  in  this  condition,  to  bear  no  offi- 
cial value,  the  secretary  was  most  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  prune  it  into  something  more  level  to 
an  European  capacity.  When  that  minister  came 
finally  to  apply  the  seals,  the  Premier  called  out, 
''  Strike !  Strike !"  while  all  the  Persians  pre- 
sent  were  exclaiming,  *'  God  grant  the  friend- 
'<  ship  between  the  two  nations  may  be  lasting ! 
••  God  grant  it !  God  grant  it !'' 

Irregularly  as  the  negociation  had  bien  con- 
ducted, its  resnlt  was  completely  auspicious.  The 
British  obtained  all  their  demands;  while  Gar- 
danne  received  his  dismissal,  being  prohibited  at 
the  same  time  to  go  by  the  way  of  Georgia,  lest 
he  should  hold  communication  with  Russia.  A 
few  days  after,  his  whole  train  received  instruc- 
tions to  follow  their  chief;  and  Persia  remain- 
ed entirely  subject  to  English  influence.  After 
the  departure  of  Sir  Harford,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley 
went  thither  as  a  permanent  resident. 

Persia,  as  surveyed  by  the  British  missions, 
presents  a  sad  reverse  from  the  picture  of  that 
great  empire  drawn  by  Chardin.  It  never  could 
boast  indeed  of  very  high  culture.  If  we  except 
the  great  frontier  rivers  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Araxes,  which  formed  always  a  precarious  part 
of  the  empire,  and  are  now  entirely  wrested  from 
it,  Persia  consists  of  an  immense,  dry,  salt,  plaint 
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It  would  therefore  be  very  little  productive  but 
for  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  through  it^ 
the  streams  descending  from  which  form  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  valleys,  whose  charms  are 
vaunted  beyond  almost  any  other  spot  on  earth. 
These  valleys  form  the  only  cultivated  and  highly 
peopled  portions ;  the  rest  being  inhabited  by  the 
Uiats,  a  race  of  warlike  and  wandering  shepherds^ 
whose  habits  belong  rather  to  the  Tartar  races 
than  to  those  who  inhabit  the  civilized  southern 
empires.  As  the  husbandman,  however,  ruined 
by  war  and  oppression,  has  deserted  his  fields,  the 
Iliats  have  descended  from  the  mountains  to  oc^ 
cupy  his  place ;  and  many  tracts,  bearing  traces 
of  former  extensive  culture,  are  now  covered  by 
these  Nomadic  hordes.  Various  spots  which  were 
formerly  the  richest,  have  been  rendered  wholly 
unfit  for  culture,  by  the  drying  up  of  those  artifi* 
dal  canals  vith  which  they  were  irrigated^  Often 
the  salt  with* which  the  soil  and  waters  are  im- 
pregnated, has  accumulated,  and  rendered  the 
formerly  rich  soil  incapable  of  producing  any  thing 
but  soda  and  other  saline  plants.  Almost  every 
quarter  being  now  exposed  to  .the  cheepaos  or  • 
forays  of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  husbandman 
nowhere  enjoys  a  moment's  security.  The  power 
and  license  of  these  marauders  was  experienced 
by  Mr  Morier,  when,  in  journeying  along  the 
plain  of  Shuster,  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  whom 
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b«  defeated^  and  carried  on*  of  their  chleft  pri- 
9oner  to  Ram  Hormuz.  The  governor  of  that 
place,  however,  dedared,  that  really  he  did  sot 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  undertake  the  punishment 
of  80  great  a  person,  and  that  the  wisest  plan 
would  be  to  liberate  the  prisoiner,  on  condition  of 
his  escorting  him  safely  through  the  rest  of  the 
desert.  Mr  Morier  took  the  hint,  and  set  out 
next  day  under  the  guard  of  banditti,  with  whom 
the  day  before  he  had  oottlended  for  his  life.  In 
consequence  of  these  disorders,  Olivier  does  not 
conceive  that  one^twentieth  part  of  the  lands 
throughout  this  great  empire  can  b^  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Khorassan,  in  particular,  which  was 
forttierly  covered  with  populous  and  flourishil^ 
cities^  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade,  is  now 
described  by  Mr  Kinneir  as  almost  entirely  laid 
waste,  by  the  continual  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
chiefs  who  occupy  or  border  upon  it .  The  sooth* 
ern  province  of  Khusistan»  the  best  Watered  part 
of  the  empire,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  powerAd 
dynasties,  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
bordering  deserts.  Even  the  Caspian  provinces, 
which  surpass  all  Jthe  others  in  luxuriant  fertility, 
though  these  benefits  are  alloyed  by  the  pestilential 
air,  retain  indeed  some  traces  of  former  culture^ 
yet  are  subject  to  such  oppression,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  said  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  their  ene^ 
mies  the  Russians.    Silk  is  still  produced  in  the 
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dtflbreat  provincei  of  Persia.  particuUirijr  thoM 
on  the  Ct^pian  i  but  that  great  export  trade 
whtch.  in  the  time  of  Jenkinson.  made  intercourse 
with  Persia  so  eagerly  sought  for,  and  which 
Chardin  reckoned  at  nearly  six  millions  of  pounds^ 
is  stated  by  Olivier  no  longer  to  exist.  Wool  is 
produced  abundantly,  chiefly  from  the  long-tailed 
she^  the  quality  of  which  is  various,  but  nowhere 
equd  to  that  of  Spain  and  Enghind.  The  goats 
of  Kerman  yield  also  a  fine  species,  suited  to  the 
manu&cture  of  shawls,  and  other  kinds  are  af-  . 
forded  by  the  different  species  of  the  cameU 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  plenty*  but  al« 
most  solely  for  the  supply  of  internal  manu&c* 
tores.  The  sugar  cane,  in  the  southern  provinces^ 
ripens  sooner  than  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
they  do  not  understand  so  well  the  art  of  refining 
it.  Roses  are  cultivated  with  the  view  of  pro* 
ducing  that  essence  which  is  valued  in  the  East 
above  all  other  perfumes.  ^ 

The  P^vians  excel  in  many  manufactures,  par<» 
ticularly  in  works  of  ornament  and  splendour,  for 
the  use  of  the  great.  They  surpass  the  Turks^ 
and  perhaps  even  Europeans,  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours.  They  have  taught  to  the  latter 
that  exquisite  blue  called  ultramarine,  the  mate- 
rial of  which,  the  lapis  laxuti^  is  found  abundant- 
ly in  some  of  the  mountains  of  Khorassan«  Those 
rich  carpets,  which  we  call  Turkey  from   the 
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channd  by  which  we  receive  theiDi  are.maQufiKV 
tured  by  the  DiatSi  cht  waodering  tribes^  in  the 
plains  of  Persia.  The  Pereiaas  excel  particaularly 
in  brocade  and  embroidery ;  silk,  manufactured 
either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  cotton  and  wocrf, 
forms  their  staple.  Great  works  of  tapestry, 
formed  of  silk  and  wool,  embellished  wiUi  gold, 
were  carried  on  at  court  during  the  era  o£  its 
splendour }  and  the  art  still  exists,  if  a  more  fortu- 
nate period  should  enable  it  to  come  again  into 
actiooi  Leather,  paper,  por^celain  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  China,  and  shawls  similar  though  infoior 
to  those  of  *Cachemire,  are  also  enumerated  among 
the  manufactures  of  Persia. 

Trade  in  this  empire  is  at  a  very  low.  ebb.  It 
has  no  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  except  Bnshine, 
and  the  small  marine  which  it  once'  maintained 
there  is  entirely  anuihilated.  The  Caspian  never 
iHias  nor  could  be  the  seat  of  any  extensive  trade ; 
%  since,  besides  its  difficult  navigation,  the  only 
country  with  which  it  afforded  a  communicatioii, 
was  the  north  of  Russia.  Even  this  is  nearly 
closed  by  the  attitude  of  habitual  hostili^  in 
which  the  two  powers  are  now  placed  towards 
eaph  other. 

Amid  all  these  changes,  the  Persian  cbaracterg 
like  every  other  thing  in  the  East  connected  with 
social  existence,  has  remained  without  any  sensi- 
ble alteration.    They  are  still  gay,  polished,  flat- 
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itrmgf  dM«tiiilt  eager  in  aoquiriog,  lavish  in 
spending.  The  English  call  them  the  Parisians 
of  Asia.  The  late  and  present  Shah  have  done 
stt  th^  could  to  make  them  a  less  jovial  and 
merry  people  than  heretofore.  The  Mahometan 
prohibition  against  winet  which  was  held  so  cheap 
bjr  the  early  Sophis,  is  now  enforced  under  pain 
df  death.  The  delicious  wines  of  Shiras  serve 
merely  m  an  article  of  exportation  to  India.  The 
love  of  learning  does  not  seem  to  have  declined, 
though  there  is  no  longer  the  same  number  <^ 
students^  or  opportunities  of  instruction.  The 
attendants  on  the  Madresse,  or  college  of  Ispa- 
han, are  reduced  from  four  or  five  thouMnd  to  as 
many  hundreds.  The  recent  travdlers  do  not 
notice,  so  much  as  Chardin,  the  general  prevalence 
of  private  education.  The  sciences  cultivated 
are  exactly  the  same.  Astrology  continues  the 
h^h  road  to  honour  and  fortune,  and  poetry  is 
cultivated  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  ever, 
though  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  any  spe- 
dmens  of  its  recent  effusions.  The  same  religious 
U^ranoe  is  still  found  to  exist,  unless  in  respect 
to  Ihe  Guebres,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  fire. 
This  unfortunate  race  has  now  been  rooted  out  of 
«n  the  territories  subject  to  the  Persian  sway.  A 
few  small  bodies  only  have  found  refuge  in  the 
unfrequented  towns  of  Kermari,  particularly  in 
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Yeydy  where  there  are  supposed  ta  be  alKMlt  fimr 
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Olmer,  who  had  resided  long  both  hmoag  the 
Penutus  and  the  Turks^  remarks  a  striking  co«* 
trait  between  these  two  pations*  The  formK 
are  {Halite,  active>  and  industriouc,  whfle  th^  lat* 
terarelmitaly  sloth&l^  andignonifit.  Xheveijr 
drass  of  the  Turk  is  suited  only  to  shew,  an  indoN 
lent  moveiseiit,  while  that  <^  the  Peraiav  leaves 
all  the  motions  at  liberty.  At  the  same  tiase^ 
torbtdent  and  seditions  moveosents^  as  wdl  aa 
great  crimest  are  more  frequent  in  Turkey  than 
in  Bbrsia.  Meanwhile  he  allows  to  the  Turk 
some  estimable  qualities,  magnanimity,  self  «- 
teem,  steadiness  in  friendship,  and  gratitude |. all 
which  an  wanting  in  the  Persian.  The  PeoNaa 
mtaistera  are  more  enlightened,  and  mofe  attea* 
fctve  to  the  good  of  their  country,  but  mooe  in«> 
tdguing  and  artful.  Had  Persia  been  placed, 
like  Turkey,  in  close  cmitact  with  the  powers  of 
^rope,  it  would  by  this  time,  he  craiceitResi  have 
been  entirdy  European. 

The  deispotic  rule  of  the  Sophi  is  maintained 
without  any  thing  which  can  be  called  a  standing 
army.  Even  the  royal  guards,  10,000  in  num* 
ber,  are  merely  a  body  of  militia,  who  have  lands 
assigned  them  around  the  capital,  and  are  ready 
to  be  caUed  out  at  a  moment's  warnings  A  corps 
of  3000  royal  slaves  is  the  best  disciplined,  and. 
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but  ht  ito  mall  Mtmimr^  the  aioM  dident  afmry 
in  the  empire.  The  Shah's  main  de|Midaace» 
lww<sy«n  ia  in  tlie  cavdrf  af  the  wmderfaig 
tribea»  whose  Khans,  when  called  upon,  are  al* 
mmj9  ready  to  attend  the  King  with  a  pnportiott 
of  their  yassals^  Of  this  species  of  force  it  is 
said,  that,  by  a  great  effiirt»  he  can  raise  from 
ISOfiOOtx^mOfiOO.  They  receive  no  regular  ptty» 
but  m  retom  hatre  amfde  license  to  pkiodar }  in 
the  hoj^  of  which,  many  of  them  are  said  foUy  to 
Mpect  that  they  shaU  have  an  annual  oampatgm 
Tlie  Persians  have  no  tactics,  no  system,  no  ge# 
aeMlship.  Th^  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
civil  ami  military  proftssions}  so  that  if  tiba 
King  does  not  take  the  fidd  in  person^  the  am^ 
is  commanded  by  the  prime  minister,  although  he 
never  perhaps  saw  a  shot  fired,  ft  rsia  is  now,  as  it 
has  aiweys  been,  easy  to  conquer,  but  difficult  to 
hoU«  It  presents  nothing  which  can  make  head 
against  the  attack  of  a  disciplined  army;  but  the 
vaafe  bodies  of  irregular  horse  whk^h  hover  crab 
tinually  round  Uie  invading  force,  while  traverse 
idg  ihe  expanse  of  its  measureless  plains,  gra- 
dually wear  down,  and  at  lei^h  overwhelm  the 
largest  army.  It  was  thus  that  Crassus  and 
Ji^n  experienced  the  aoal  signal  disasters  with 
which  Roman  armiel  #ere  ever  ovetwhelmed. 
If  the  modern  Arab  and  Tartar  warriors  have 
been  more  fortunate,  it  is  chiefly  from  making 
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tiietr  invasions  with  a  stmaar  force,  more  bigfaly 
dtsoiplined  and  inured  to  war. 

Our  recent  travellers  have  been  active  in  ex- 
ploring the  antiquities  of  Persia/  Of  these  thye 
most  remaijcable  is  that  huge  mass  of  ruins  in 
the  south,  which  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  that 
great  palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis,.  to  which 
Alexander  set  fire  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  It  is  decid* 
edlj  considered  by  Mr  Kinneir  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  as  well  as  magnificent  structures 
in  the  world.  In  point  of  art,  however,  it  is 
not  supposed  to  vie  with  the  classic  edifices  of 
Greece.  According  to  Persian  tradition,  thk 
superb  edifice  was  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Humai,  the  mother  of  Darius  Nothus.  To  the 
-south  of  Shtras,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
Kazeroon,  are  the  ruins  of  Shapour,  situated  in 
a  wild  romantic  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  and  pre- 
e^tous  mountains.  The.  buildings  are  adoiined 
with  numerous  sculptures,  some  of  them  tolerdbly 
executed,  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Sassa* 
man  dynasty.  Sapor,  as  its  founder,  evidently 
gave  his  name  to  the  city,  but  the  Persian  annals 
represent  another  to  have  formerly  existed  on 
its  site,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Alexan- 
der.  At  Taki  BostaUy  near  Kermanschaw,  is  a 
mountain  in  which  large  excavations  have  been 
formed,  accompanied  with  avariety  of  sculptured 
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figures,  some  of  wUdi  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  fioest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They 
contain  inscriptions  in  the  PeUvi»  or  ancient  Ian- 
guage,  and  appear,  like  the  sculptures  of  Sha- 
pour,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Sassaman  dynasty. 

After  all^  it  is  on  the  banks  ci  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  that  the  eye  of  the  traveller  wanders 
in  search  of  the  mightiest  monuments  of  ancient 
grandeur.  It  is  there  that  we  must  find  all  that 
remains  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon,  those  first 
capitals  of  the  world.  Desdation  covers  alike 
them  and  the  once  magnificent  country  in  which 
they  were  situated.:  '*  The  humble  tent  of  the 
**  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned 
^  with  the  palaces  of  Kings ;  and  his  flocks  pro* 
'^  cure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food,  amid  the  fallen 
**  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  banks 
<*  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  once  so  prolific, 
'^  are  now  for  the  roost  part  covered  with  impene- 
^*  tmUe  brushwood  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
^*  vince,  which  was  traversed  and  fertilized  with 
^  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  inha- 
'*  bitants  or  vegetation.^'  The  site  of  Ninevdi 
appears  to  be  ascertained  at  the  village  of  Nunta 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul. 
Here  are  found  a  rampart  and  fosse  four  miles  in 
circumference;  but  Mr  Kinneir  believes  these 
to  belong  to  a  city  founded  subsequently  to  the 
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time  of  Adrkti  $  so  that  of  the  mctent  Ninevdi 
there  exists  not  now  the  sl^htest  trooe* 

About  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  BUgdad, 
on  the  opposite  »de  of  the  Tigris,  are  the  cei* 
mains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Seleocia,  and  the  Peiw 
sian  capital  of  Ctesipfaon,  All  that  mnaina  of 
the  former  is  the  rampart  and  fosse ;  but  Ctesi* 
phon  is  still  distinguished  by  the  Tauk  Ketnh  v 
palace  of  Chosroes,  presenting  a  front  ci  <S00 
ieet  in  lragth»  160  deep,  and  106  feet  high. 

On  the  JSuphrates,  almost  due  west  from  Se* 
feucia,  travellers  have  observed  with  woador  n» 
mains  which  seem  dearly  ascertakied  to  he  theee 
of  Babylon,  The  place  of  this  proud  capital  of 
the  ancient  world  is  marked  only  by  four  or  five 
masses,  or  rather  mountains,  of  bricks,  earth,  and 
rubbish,  piled  over  each  other.  They  have  been 
observed  by  several  travellers ;  but  the  late  snr- 
vey  of  Mr  Bich  is  so  pecuHariy  diligent  and  mi* 
nute,  that  it  may  supersede  every  other.  The 
greatest  number  of  ruins  are  on  the  eastern  bank 
ef  the  Euphrates,  immediately  north  of  the  town 
of  Hillah,  Here  is  found  a  mass  called  the 
mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  long,  800  broad, 
and  SO  or  60  feet  high,  consisting  of  earth  formed 
from  decomposed  brick,  and  strewed  with  variooa 
species  of  fragments.  On  the  other  side  of  an 
intervening  valley  is  an  edifice,  called  by  the  na« 
tives  the  Kasr,  or  palace,^  forming  a  square  of 
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700yard8#    It  coiilaiu  several  walls  in  a  pretty 

entire  state*  6%ht  leet  tbick^  and  oraiuaented 

witii  MMne  remains  of  painting  and  scni^pAure. 

The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  land,  and  cemented 

with  lime ;  a  material  not  observed  1^  any  Bmt^ 

iMr  traveller,  but  which  waa  found  to  be  much 

more  efficacioiis  than  the  usual  cement  of  bttu* 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Kasr  is  anotbeir 

considerably  loftiert  called  the  Mujelibe* 

It  is  an  insular  oUcHig»  the  sides  being  from 

•00  to  IS&.feet,  and  the  height  Ul  feet.    The 

summit  ia  covered  with  innumerable  fragments  of 

pottery^  bfick»  bitonmn,  pebbles,  shells^  and  sun* 

diy  other  snbstances.    It  contained  many  dens  of 

tdld  beaats^  and  its  cavities  ure  filled  with  bsln 

end  oi»ls.    Two  losig  gaUeries,  containing  coffins 

in  the  highest  preservaticMi, .  were  extracted ;  and 

it  was  conceived  that  the  same  recess,  if  explored* 

would  have  be«n  fbund  entirely  filled  widi  them^ 

This  last  Aatnre,  which  forms  the  most  conqii. 

coous  obfect  of  all  these  remains,,  has.by  most 

travellers  been  supposed  to  be  the  Tower  of 

Belus,  the  most  lofty  and  conspicuous  of  all  the 

edifices  which  were  the  boast  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Next  to  it  was  the  Great  Palace,  which  might 

have  been  found  in  the  KasTf  had  it  not  been  de* 

scribed  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

To  solve  this  difiiculty,  it  has  been  supposed  that 

the  Euphrates  has  chained  its  course,  as  in  fact 
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it  does  take  a  sudden  bend  eastward  after  passing 
the  Mujdibe.  There  is,  however,  another  stfll 
greater  ruin ;  but  which  being  situated  six  miles 
south-west  of  Htlhib,  can  scarcely  be  suppoeed  to 
have  formed  part  even  of  the  vast  enceinte  of  Ba* 
bylon.  It  is  a  conical  mound,  jGi  yards  in  dr- 
cumference,  surmounted  by  a  brick  pile,  which 
raises  it  to  2S5  feet.  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest 
kind,  strongly  cemented  with  linie,  and  contain^ 
ing  inscriptions.  The  ground  to  a  considerable 
extent  round  is  strewed  with  ruins.  Mr  Rich  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  Sirs  Nmrodf  as  this  pile  is 
caUed,  could  not  help  excktming,  that  it,  if  any, 
must  be  the  Tower  of  Belus.  He  could  not  re- 
concile such  an  idea  with'  the  ancient  deaerip- 
tion,  or  with  the  supposed  limits^  of  ancient  Bti^ 
bylon.  There  seems,  therefore,  some  impenetm- 
ble  mystery,  which  must  render'  it  for  ever  im- 
possible for  us  to  harmcHiize  the  picture  ^  what 
Babylon  was,  with  those  vast  and  shapeless  mo^ 
numents,  which  alone  attest  to  the  eye  its  fonner 
existence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  THE  HOLT  LAND. 
Bimqym€»-^Br9Ueniaeh.^^Baita^gtuien.^G€9t^ewib^ 

Throughout  all  the  £a$t,  and  in  Europe  dur- 
,11^  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  important 
Md  meritoriouff  religious  duties  was  pilgrimage. 
Doubts  may  be  raised  if  it  has  not  been  too 
afciaisgly  condemned  by  the  severe  reason  of  mo- 
dero  Europe*  Tbe  view  of  a  spot  which  has  been 
th^  theatre  of  heroic  actioo8»  or  even  the  abode 
of  genitts»  inspires  always  strong  emotions  in 
the  suseq^tible  mind.  Much  deeper  must  be 
the  fS^ngs  of  the  pious  visitant  in  beholding 
scenes  dignified  by  the  presence  of  beings  so 
much  more  exalted,  and  events  afiecting  the 
highest  destinies  of  himself  and  his  species.  Pii- 
grimage,  too,  affording  almost  the  only  motive  for 
which,  at  such  a  period,  distant  journeys  are  un- 
dertaken, may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  minds 
of  men,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  ideas. 
It  even  <^ns  new  channels  to  commerce,  of 
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which  these  holy  places  usiniUy  become  distin- 
guished empwia.  The  greatest  evil  attendant 
upon  the  practice  is  not  only  the  high  merit  which 
it  is  supposed  to  secve,  independent  of  any  in^ 
ward  piety  or  virtuous  conduct,  but  the  expecta* 
tion  that  it  will  of  itself  wipe  away  every  ain^ 
however  enormous,  of  which  the  pilgrims  have 
been  guilty.  Nay,  mth  such  oonfidraoe»  it  is 
said,  do  they  look  forward  to  this  wiping,  off  all 
their  iniquities,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  in  their 
journey  to  add  to  their  list.  Multiplied  ac« 
counts  represent  the  deportment  of  these  viai* 
tants  of  the  holy  shrines  to  be  by  no  means  of  that 
edifying  complexion  which  their  object  would 
indicate. 

The  tales  of  these  pifer^rinatkinsf  are  almoet 
innumerable ;  but  whatever  edification  they  may 
have  afforded  to  those  engaged  in  them,  they 
yield  little  to  gratify  the  profane  inquirer.  Fujther 
Noe  even  carefully  inculcates  it  as  the  first  doty 
of  a  pilgrim,  to  quench  all  spirit  of  vain  curiosity; 
otherwise  he  will  retiu-n  without  any  ben^  to 
his  souL  These  travels,  however,  are  the  earliest 
of  any  performed  in  modem  times ;  and  by  very 
diligent  search  we  may  ^ean  from  them  views  of 
the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  human  mind  in 
those  remote  periods,  which  we  should  vainly  at# 
tempt  to  draw  from  any  other  source. 
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About  JOt  Jernsalenr  and  its  holy  {ibceft  wen 
$unfeffedhy  Ancvuvn^  fram  whose  report  Adam* 
lum  drew  up  a  description  of  theim  Frsu.  the 
introdkickion  it  appearst  that  Jerusalem,  Ifte  Mec- 
ca md  Hartdwar^  ooadbuied  an  ekt^isive  tnde 
with  its  pilgrimage.  The  15tb  of  September  was 
the  eta  of  a  great  fiur»  when  the  hoij  tky  was 
crowded  with  an  immmeraUe  muhitmle  buying 
and  selling  their  various  commodities.  The  mui» 
titude  of  camels  and  other  aoimqls»  with  which 
the  streets  were  thronged,  caused  an  aceumuta^ 
tion  o£  fith  which  became  extremely  effenaiv^ 
and  rendered  walking  diflfeult*  Then^  however^ 
a  mirsculoQS  rain  took  place  ;  and  this  ^^  inund»- 
^  tion  of  celestial  waters^^'  collecting  sdl  the  mire» 
cwried  it  down  the  steep  and  sloping  streets  by 
tiie !  valley  of  Jehosaphirt  into,  the  brook  Kedrom 
Jerusalem,  te  says,  contains  many  splendid  ed^ 
ces ;  but  he  carefully  avoids  describing  any;  exr 
cept  the  temple  of  Caivaiy  and  the  fady  cross; 
It  was  supported  by  twelve  piUars  of  wonderful 
magnitude,  and  had  eight  gates  looking  to  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  In  the  interior 
was  a  smaller  edifice,  entirely  covered  with  mar* 
ble,  surmounted  by  a  gold  cupola,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  a  golden  cross.  Within  was  the  tomb^ 
seven  feet  in  length,  not  divided  into  two  by  a 
fragment  of  rock,  as  it  seems  had  been  reported, 
but  simple,  and  in  which  twelve  lamps^  in  honour 
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of  the  twelve  apostles^  were  kept  bttrning  night 
and  day.  Close  to  this  was  the  church  of  Con- 
stantine,  disthiguisbed  as  the  place  where  die 
true  cross,  with  those  on  which  the  two  thteVes 
were  crucified,  had  been  miraculously  discover- 
ed  under  ground.  In  these  places  our  pioua 
traveller  saw  sundry  objects,  which  all  Jerusalem 
constantly  flocked  to  handle  and  kiss  with  the 
profoundest  reverence.  Such  were  the  cup  used 
at  the  last  supper ;  the  sponge  on  which  the  vine- 
gar was  poured ;  the  lance  which  pierced  the  side 
of  Christ ;  the  cloth  in  which  he  was  wrapt ;  aho 
another  cloth  woven  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in 
which  were  represented  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  twelve  Apostles.  From  Jerusalem  Ar- 
culfus  went  to  Jericho,  where  he  found  nothing 
except  the  roofless  walls  of  Rahab's  house ;  all 
the  rest  was  planted  with  com  and  vines.  He 
proceeded  to  the  Jordan,  to  view  the  scene  of 
Christ's  baptism,  on  which  a  church  had  been 
erected.  He  describes  the  waters  of  the  river  as 
white  like  milk,  in  consequence  of  the  salt  with 
which  they  had  been  impregnated.  His  next 
visit  was  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  viewed  the 
scenes  <^  the  nativity,  particularly  the  water  in 
which  the  holy  infant,  had  been  washed,  and 
which  during  so  many  ages  had  never  dried  up  or 
diminished.  He  proceeded  north  to  Damascus^ 
which  appears  always  as  the  metropolis  of  this 
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part  of  Asia.  It  is  described  as  a  great  and  rojal 
dty,  SQrrounded  with  a  wide  circuit  of  walls, 
strengthened  with  lofty  towers.  He  then  return- 
ed into  Europe  hy  the  way  of  Constantinople, 

About  786  another  Benedictine,  Willibald, 
a  Saxon  by  birth,  raised  himself  by  pilgrimage  to 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  Romish  calendar. 
From  his  infancy  he  had  been  distinguished  by  a 
sage  and  jhous  disposition ;  and  on  emerging 
from  boyhood  was  seized  with  an  anxious  desire 
to  .'*  try  the  unknown  ways  of  peregrination,r- 
**  to  pasa  over  the  huge  wastes  of  ocean  to  the 
**  outer  bounds  of  earth/^  Rome  was  the  spot 
which  appeared  to  him  placed  at  this  mighty  and 
fearful  distance.  On  disclosing  the  project  to 
^^  his  carnal  father/^  he  was  most  earnestly  dis- 
suaded from  it,  and  entreated  not  to  forsake  his 
country  and  all  his  friends,  to  whom,  from  so  re- 
mote a  region,  he  could  have  little  hope  of  re- 
turning. *'  The  warlike  soldier  of  Christ,^'  how- 
ever, persevered,  and  at  length  extorted  the  con- 
sent of  his  reluctant  parents.  He  set  sail  from  a 
port  which  he  calls  Hamela  Mutha,  and  after  a 
bug  voyage  arrived  at  Lucca.  Thence,  crossing 
many  plains  and  lofty  moimtains,  he  found  his 
way  to  Rome.  After  paying  his  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  St  Peter,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
extend  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  visit  *^  the  delight- 
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the  modem  Cairo*    The  kiog^s  name  was  Abdel* 
hachman^  wiK»,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to 
the  recommeiidatton  of  his  brother  of  Alexandria, 
ordered  Bernard  to  be  thrown  into  prison.    Id 
this  extremity  he  asked  cowwel  of  God,  where* 
upon  ft  was  miracubusly  revealed  to  him>  that 
thirteea  denari,  such  as  he  had  presented. at  AL> 
exandria,  would  produce  here  ah  equally  auspici** 
ous  effect.    Tlie  celestial  origin  of  this  advice 
was  proved  by  its  complete  sudSess.     Abdei* 
hachman  not  only  liberated  the  pilgrim,  but  gave 
him  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  secure 
against  all  farther  exaction ;    and  accordii^y 
none  is  afterwards  menticmed*    Bernard  now  de-* 
scended  tbe  Qean  by  Sitimulh,  Mcdialla,  and 
Damiate,  to  Thanis,  where  he  &und  many  Chris* 
tians,  and  was  treated  by  the  monks  with  what 
he  considers  as  even  an  excess  of  hospitality. 
Muiy  camels  were  kept  here  for  the  supply  of 
the  caravans  crossing  the  desert  to  Palestine. 
**  Well,  says  he,  may  it  be  called  a  desert,''  pre* 
senting  neither  herb  nor  fruit,  and  recallii^  to 
his  memory  Campania  when  covered  with  snow. 
He  then  reached  Jerusalem ;  in  describing  whidi 
he  goes  through  the  usual  routine,  and,  leaving 
it,  embarked  for  Rome. 

During  a  subsequent  age,  the  Hdy'Land  be- 
came the  object  of  only  too  frequent  and  crowd- 
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ed  vidtdikm.  U  it  not  hMe  the  place  to  ioquire 
ioto'thevohencter  and  edbcts  of  those  extniordt*- 
nary  Bxpeditkmn  koovro  under  the  name  of  Cm- 
aades.  They  have  f«fiiiahed  an  ample  theme  of 
oflfsration  to  nvmefom  eye-witoesftes ;  wboee  naiv 
rativea,  however,  relate  too  entirely  to  scenes  of 
blood,  and  to  the  succeative  triom}rfM  and  defeata 
of  the  Christian  armies  to  leave  them  much  at> 
tention  to  bestow  on  those  more  humble  bnt  in* 
teresting  objects  of  which  we  are  now  in  aearoh* 
Leaving  these  events,  th^efore,  to  general  hia* 
tory,  of  which  they  fi>rm  ao  prominent  a  part,  we 
shall  take  op  the  thread  ef  the  peregrinationa 
which  took  place,  from  the  time  when  these 
re;gions  became  agam  subject  to  the  Mahoraelaft 
power* 

Ths  earliest  of  these  narrations  whk^  I  have 
met  widi,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  be  gene* 
rally  known,  is  one  written  in  1931  by  WiLLiAJt 
Ds  BouLDSsELL,  who  secms  to  have  been  endued 
with  an  amjde  share  of  that  credulity  to  which 
theae  early  pilgrims  were  liable*  He  proceeded 
first  to  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
monks,  and  entertained  at  free  cost  for  sev^nl 
days.  Above  all,  he  was  favoured  with  the  view 
of  the  marble  tomb  of  that  Saint,  which  the 
monks  opened,  and  shewed  him  the  bones  lyinff 
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piltiA  con^auAy  MgeAmt.  Tbey  evmi^  hf  hmti 
bMt^gfi  brMgtft  out  w  MnliU  poni«  of  bloody 
yff^hi^  ^6y  pvemmtid  i»  mr  fAgtim  m  «  aq»- 
Stul  gMi^  What  pariicultirly  dsiofitibed  him 
thMigh  it  if?oiaM  b^Me^  ranidved  ill  Mri^nw  ftoai 
k  l^si  biefH€Vliig  mittd,  wis,  lAMt  the  blodd  had  iwt 
fH«  dpp^aMtic^  of  Mri  blo0d^  but  fatbefr  of  MMe 
(Aick  #iljr«ibbtamf&^  *M)  that  upM  tlia  i^hcd*  it 
^ppdltf^d  M  h&a  tbe  greafett  wMdei-  that  nw 
«vaf  8«eA  irt  the  w^rldi  Oil  proct^edting  to  Jerau 
siktnv  b«  m«t  with  a  wtofol  diaappoititeifeiit  Ilia 
9kta6tm,'ith  tfue^  tbilead  of  profanifig  the  holy 
flkc^f  viWMd  thatn  with  th(^  daepeit  veMitttion; 
buti  foi<  that  veiy  reas6n»  tbtj  eonitdared  Cbrisb 
I0i6«  ai  "  lieaiheti  doga/'  iiiswi>ith(f  «$  bdicid 
suoh  revered  objects.  Bouldeaell  was  tfaaitfimi 
obliged  to  depart,  entirely  disappointed  in  the 
iMiti  ^b|eet  of  hk  jaanieyi  He  pmowdad  to 
Bflmasods;  And  ti€i*«d  its  ipkndid  gatdMs,  sail 
«-ba4d|00d  i*  bikmber,  tirhemte  he  mtunied  tp 

Ii^  14M,  BaRTiuLiibOir  m  la  BBo<:q[inBUB  oo^ 
d«floak  hia  pilgriiMge.  He  sailed  from  YMim 
to  JafSk,  Wfaare,  he  aays»  begin  the  <'  pardeoa^  «f 
ih^  Holy  LaMd ;  an  etprke^^m  which  tao  deaify 
biwaya  this  idea  whi<ih  waa  uppemobi  in  thb 
ffilad  of  ttiert  pious  travellen.  At  Jtruaaki*^ 
mh»  ireturMd  uhder  the  away  of  the  ii»fidela>  he 
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foamd  only  two  Ffendt  motHut  whowwe  ImU  in 
Ab  molt  onitl  tfamUoin.  Thera  meat  a  eoari- 
tevibto  amnber,  however,  of  Jboobita^  AtsMHti«o» 
Mid  AbTSsinioa  CbrittiaBS.  He  made  an  f  sctit- 
rfoo  by  Hebroo  rad  Chu»  aorov  the  daiart  to 
Smaiji*  After  bis  ntum  to  Jannalem  be  mnl  Id 
Aa»»  whicb  be  found  afanost  niitted  by  tie 
dMadfid  eoafficte  mi  v$bmk  it  bed  been  tba  tbae- 
tve.  It  <Ud  not  nev  aQOtain  moie  than  SOO 
hooaoi.  He  procepdkd  4ibaoce  ta  DaMaaeit% 
wberehe  aMule  a  qoMiderafale  stay.  He  hnad 
Cbriitsant  held  in  the  moet  deaitty  hatred.  The 
two  firit  pevsooa  whom  he  aM(t»  aitad»d  aaid 
knodBed  bin  dowDh.  Btoeqoifni  tisiDg,  drew 
bjaawofd  te  take  vengcanec  (  bot  his  hand  wea 
letained  l^  bia  eemiMriea ;  a  £»r(unate  eifiliini- 
ataaee,  aa  thirty  or  forty  Saraocna 
came  running  up  to  support  their 
The  CImstian  merehanta  were  loebad  iiiko  their 
abops  0uepy  night  by  the  SaTaoaas,  who  opened 
the  doors  in  tbe  roemiog  at  such  an  boor  aa 
aeemed  to  then  good ;  yet  the  love  of  gain  in- 
diieed  mai^  to.  make  it  atill  their  residenee^  He 
aeys,  a  man  in.  thia  country  ouf^t  to  an^aar 
neither  bold  nor  cowerdly^  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
Wealth  excites  cupidity,  poverty  contempt.  Da- 
mascus bad  been  destroyed  by  Timor  in  1400, 
$mA  part  of  it  was  still  in  ruins  $  bat  the  portion 
rebuilt  formed  a  very  great  city^    He  states  tbe 
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pq>ulttioD  at  100,000  men  ;  but  whether  in  thb 
he  iochidet  women,  or  even. male childreiif  is  un- 
certaiD.  During  his  stay,  a  grand  em  was  form- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  from  Mecca,  coo- 
tkining  upwards  of  3000  camels.  Its  entry  ittto 
Damascus  employed  two  days  and  two  nights. 
The .  Alkoran  was  carried  in  front,  wrapped  in 
silk,  and  borne  on  a  camel  covered  with  silk  trap- 
pings. A  number  of  persons,  round  it  were  bran^ 
dishtag  naked  swords,  and  playing  on  all  scMts  of 
'musical  instruments.  The  governor,  with  the 
whole  city,  came  out  to  meet  the  procession,  and 
to  worship  the  sacred  ensign  which  they  carried 
in  front.  Brocquiere  found  the  greatest  venera- 
tion entertained  for  any  one  who  had  been  once 
at  Mecca,  and  was  positivdy  assured  by  an  emi* 
nent  MoUah,  that  such  an  one  could  never  be 
damned. 

From  Damascus  Brocquiere  determined  to  re- 
tnm  home  by  land,  though  he  was  warned  of  the 
dangers  to  be  incurred  by  such  a  route.  Accord- 
ingly he  assures  us,  that  there  was  no  conceivable 
evil  which  he  did  not  encounter,  except  that  of 
denying  his  faith.  His  guide  was  a  Mameluke^ 
who  obliged  him,  during  the  whole  time,  to  sit 
cross-legged  upon  mats.  He  stopped  at  Balbec, 
but  without  bestowing  any  attention  on  its  mag- 
nificent ruins ;  and,  travelling  through  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Cyprus. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  same  centnry,  the  Holy 
Land,  with  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  was  surveyed 
by  Dean  Br£ii>enbach  of  Mentz,  whose  work, 
£rom  its  antiquity,  and  the  ample  details  into 
which  he  enters,  has  acquired  considerable  cele* 
brity.  As  these,  however,  relate  almost  entirety 
to  the  different  spots  visited  by  pilgrims,  they  do 
not  contain  much  on  which  we  could  dweH  with 
advantage.  More  curious  particulars  are  con- 
tained in  the  journey  of  Martin  Baumgarten  of 
Kuffitein  in  1507* 

Ba'umoabtjbk  left  Cairo  on  the  15th  October, 
being  deposited  with  his  companioiis  in  paoien 
carefully  poised  on  the  sides  of  camels.  They 
were  "  most  barbarously  treated  by  the  Saracen* 
'*  boys,  who  pelted  us  with  dirt,  brick*bats,  stones, 
'*  and  rotten  fruit.'*  At  Alcanica  they  found  a 
lai^ge  caravan  preparing  to  cross  the  desert,  whose 
members  united  to  protect  each  other  against  the 
Arab  robbers.  They  scarcely  dared  to  eat  or 
drink ;  and,  "  as  if  we  bad  been  closely  besieged, 
"  slept  and  watched  by  turns."  They  were 
sometimes  awakened  at  night  by  a  frightful  cry, 
which  proved  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
Arab  assailants,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  make 
off  with  the  little  they  could  lay  hold  of.  The 
travellers  then  came  to  the  bay,  through  which, 
be  says,  the  children  of  Israel  passed ;  and  he 
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dieclftroB,  thM  the  traekt  of  Phaedak^  dwriot 
wlieefo  weve  «tii  difltuictfy  ¥iBiUe;  oa^t  if  any 
iwfifms  luM  dafiuae  them,  they  aee  forth«ritli 
nitacidoudf  itatooecL  Water  hecame  acarce^ 
tmt  di^  knckjly  hai^^  aoae  fimn  ab  AralK  vIkh 
OB  taocivitig'a  aii^akrt,  rm  it  throiigli  his  wile'a 
ear^  wbf renpoii  the  lady  ^  fdl  a  akif^iiig  aad 
**  daBomg  ia  a  strange  anaimer/'  They  finiiid 
OB  this  road  naoy  prickly  trees,  the  bloasoms  of 
which  put  ibrUi  «  asost  deKeimis  smell.  Their 
worst  adventure  was,  when  they  had  to  trarerae 
a  narrow  valley  of  a  mile  in  length,  planted  with 
dates,  and  forming  a  pass  between  trad^lau 
nKKwtasns.  The  inhabitaaits,  on  bearing  they 
were  Christians,  ^*  canase  flocking  out  of  their 
**faolea,^  knocked  them  down  five  tifldes,  a«d 
w^uU  be  satisied  with  nothing  but  flsooey,  whidh 
it  seems  proved  always  tbe  otily  eSectwiJ  mode 
in  which  th^  eould  be  <deah;  with.  As  they  ^ 
praached  their  journey's  end,  the  gnsdes  advan* 
ced  a  claim  far  more  than  the  stipulated  subi, 
and,  on  refusal,  ran  o^  and  ''  lefl  us  in  that  fast 
^^  and  dreadful  desert  all  allone/'  It  was  incufls- 
bent,  tberefbre^  to  call  them  iiack  by  uncondi- 
tional submission. 

▲t  length  the  pilgrims  arrived  at  the  moaastlMy 
of  St  Catherine;  and  on  behig  shewn  into  an 
apartment,  imagined  their  tcottbies  at  least  sus- 
pended $  but  a  band  of  Arabs  found  adrntsaton. 
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aad  in  a  bwliMoua  numne?  ^deMMddml.  //itft  ^whieb 
it  fl«BOis  WW  mairay ;  ^^  wttb  wliitli  bwiog  atopt 
**  tbeir  h^lifth  mmtlMi»  an4  gratscid .  tbe»r  ugly 
^  fiMs,^'  Mtr  pilgrians  were  «!  Lei^  le&  fa  rar 
fKve.  Tbej  dboM  a  aoonliglit  nigbt  to  laofnd 
Hordi.  The  asceiit  ww  laboriotM*  though  fueilir 
lated  in  flMoy  parks  by  mtiAcUl  steps*  amoumiog 
IB  all  to  700^  At  a  certain  ppiot  tto  guidw 
pfcsentfid  their  swonds^  and  would  neither  alloar 
tliMo  tp  move  back  nor  £arvard  witboot  a  liberal 
pioaiise  ef  Aonej*  At  the  top  they  fiousd  a 
dhttrch.  eo  the  wAd  floor  of  «4itcb  they  epent  a 
very  comfiirtless  nigibt.  Next  momiag  they  de- 
sceoded  Ibe  opposite  side  into  the  plaiq  betweep 
Hoieb  jad  Sinai.  Some  f afreshaieot  w^a  obtaio-- 
ed  at  a  monastery  called  the  forty  Saiati».  onoe 
actoaUy  contMuog  that  nwesber*  all  of  whom  had 
beca  vastaofed  by  the  natives;  and  it  wes  at 
present  tervf^  by  two  leonks  detached  froei  St 
CSatheriMu  Their  task  wm  now  to  asceed  Sipait 
wbteh  pawed  much  noee  difficult  aad  laborioMs 
tben  Hooeb.  Besfides  being  steep,  it  was  icoes- 
pesod  of  loose  stones,  which  yielded  benetdi  (fbe 
fotU  and  when  a  laige  one  was  displaced^  others 
followed,  UU  a  torrent  rolled  dpwJ9>  Tbe  heat 
was  at  first  inteose,  bat  on  aaeendu^g  they  were 
rsfmsfaed  with  e  caooliiig  breeze  i  and  at  length, 
sottd  a  nwDber  of  high  tops  which  rose  befoce 
jfcbcm»  the  guid^  pointed  out  tbe  highest  pinnacle. 
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of  Sinai.  Their  energy  redoubled,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  struggle  against  ever  increasing  la* 
hours ;  till  at  length,  **  through  sharp  and  hang- 
'^  ing  rocks,  through  clefts  and  horrible  deserts^ 
'^  pulling  and  drawing  one  another,  sometimes 
*<  with  our  staves,  sometimes  with  our  belts,'^ 
they  reached  the  second  summit.  The  view  was 
most  extensive,  Sinai  raising  its  head  high  above 
all  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  Red  Sea, 
though  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey, 
appeared  beneath  their  feet,  while  beyond  stretch- 
ed the  mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Thebais. 
They  saw  also  <<  Althor,  that  famous  port,''  form- 
ing then,  it  seems,  the  emporium  of  Indian  com- 
modities, which  were  conveyed  thence  on  camels 
to  Alexandria. 

From  Sinai  our  pilgrims  returned  to  the  mo^ 
nastery  of  St  Catherine,  where  they  were  tdndly 
received,  though  the  tenants  ''appeared  skele- 
**  tons  rather  than  men."  Our  party  made  ar* 
rangements  for  their  departure  in  the  quietest 
manner  possible,  and  set  out  by  moonlight,  hop- 
ing to  elude  the  covetous  vigilance  of  the  Arabs ; 
but  scarcely  were  they  mounted  when  the  latter 
were  seen  gathered  round,  ''just  as  a  flock  of 
^  vultures  used  to  do  about  a  carcase."  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  they  were  repeatedly  inter* 
rupted  by  bands  of  them  raising  hideous  cries, 
and   loudly  demanding  moneys   on   obtaining 
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which,  tbcy  went  away  ••  like  a  company  of  dogs, 
^  when  their  barking  ib  stopt  by  throwing  them 
<*  a  piece  of  bread.'^    At  length  our  party  left 
^  those  horrible  mountMQs,'*  and  came  to  a  more 
igreeable  cotuitry,    situated  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  they  joined  an  Indian  spice  caravan  bound 
for  Egypt    They  lost  now  all  fear  of  the  Arabs ; 
but  this  security  involved  thetn  in  fresh  dangers ; 
for  travelling  day  and  night  **  we  could  not  avoid 
'*  filling  off  our  camels,  while  we  were  half  sleep- 
**  ing,  half  waking.     A  thousand  strange  dreams 
*<  and  fancies  came  into  our  heads  whilst  hungry 
*<  and  weary,  and  we  sat  nodding  on  our  camels/' 
In  five  days  they  reached  Cairo,  where  they  made 
some  stay.     They  found  that  city  cruelly  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  Mamelukes.   A  Saracen  whom 
they  met  in  the  streets  crying  bitterly  and  beating 
his  breasts,  informed  them,  that  having  just  com- 
pleted an  excellent  house,  a  Mameluke  taking  a 
£incy  to  it,  had  thrust  him  out,  and  occupied  it 
without  the  smallest  ceremony.   Baumgarten  saw 
here  the  pyramids,  which  appeared  to  him  **  a 
**  prodigious  piece  of  work,  especially  in  a  sandy 
*•  country.'*     He  was  surprised  on  looking  out 
one  morning  by  the  view  of  the  ziraphus,  **  the 
"  tallest  creatare  that  ever  we  beheld.'*  Another 
remarkable  animal  was  the  musk  rat,  which  ^^be- 
*'ing  made  angry,   voided  a  sort  of  perfume 
*^  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold.'*    The  mode  of 
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batching  obickens  m  an  oven  WM  lAm  obpettecl 
They  set  out  pn  a  qew  pilgnoiaget  Iht  object  of 
which  was  tbe  Holy  LaoiL  AtBelbestbeyloiBed 
J9i  caravan  going  to  Datfasoua.  After  passing 
''  Salheyo  aw}  Cattia»''  tbey  entered  upon  a  do- 
a^  of  deep  and  loose  sand»  which  auak  beoeatk 
the  feet  ''  We  €ould  eeil  nothing  (nit  the 
^'  heavens  above,  and  s4nd  beb«v ;  nothing  greeB» 
^«  DO  tree,  or  the  least  shrub/'  Near  a  ruined 
cottage  they  b^eld  10,0Q0  ebeep,  goata,  and 
asses,  lying  all  dead,  and  eiwtti&g  a  ateoeh  al- 
most intolerable*  A  minjater  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  had  forced  these  from  the  unfortunite  in- 
liabitants  of  Jodea  in  the  room  of  a  poU4;ax  whicb 
he  was  sent  to  levy  (  but  in  their  route  through 
the  desert  they  all  perished  for  wMt  of  waier. 
Soon  after  they  came  to  a  large  bay,  where  were 
very  extensive  salt  pj^  :said  to  yield  to  ibe 
Sultan  the  annual  revenue  of  lOQjOOO  sempihe. 
At  midnight  of  the  same  day  tbey  reached  Lar 
litch  (EX  Ariflh)f  and  i«  a  iew  ^}$  (jmm, 
jstiU  a  great  city,  larger  than  Jerusalem;  and 
there  they  were  shewn  the  ruins  of  a  laqge  edi- 
fice, believed  to  be  the  temple  ^Dagon.  They 
now  bq|;an  their  journ^  to  Jeruealewu  pasmg 
over  very  4ii^  aod  ^ligged  mounteaas,  and  in  <x>n- 
stant  dread  of  robbers;  but  fswid  tbeii^  ateeps 
they  plucked  *^  very  wholesome  and  pleasant 
«' herbs,   the   smell  beipg  mighty  reftmhing/^ 
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They  then  reached  H^uoom,  deBciifaed  u  ncm 
more  like  a  viU^e  than  a  dtj ;  but  near  whicli 
they  were  sbeva  the  field  **  where  it  b  Mtdt  or 
'<  at  kaat  gveaaed^  Adam  was  made/'  The  neigh* 
hourhood  praduoed  a  reddiih  earthy  uaad  in  the 
manii£M;tiire  o£  pRayer  beads.  The  next  atage 
was  Bethlehetay  the  church  of  vi^ch  he  describes 
in  the  loftiest  terms,  declaring  his  belief,  that  in 
its  glory  it  had  not  its  equal  in  the  workL  It 
bad  been  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  safv 
ported  by  forty  pilUrs,  eighteen  of  vhich  bad 
been  sacrilegiously  carried  off  by  the  Saltan  of 
Egypt. 

From  Bethlehem  the  pilgrims  went  op  to  ^  the 
''  holy  Jenisaleni.''  He  was  received  into  a  mona- 
stery of  Praaciscan  iriars,  who  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  ho^talky,  and  gave  the  most  accu* 
rate  directsons  as  to  every  thing  to  be  aeea  and 
done ;  **  but  the  Moly  penny  mu^  not  be  foqgoL^' 
A  mode  of  catdiing  birds  was  observed,  hy  ponr- 
iag  w^ter  upon  the  rocks,  which  as  soon  aa  the 
birds,  parched  with  thirst,  beheld,  they  hastened 
to  it  as  to  a  bait,  and  were  easiiy  taken.  Aa 
anxious  wish  was  tdi  to  enter  Salomon's  temple, 
now  converted  into  a  msi^paificent  dososque.  They 
even  made  the  atteanfit,  but  wese  *'  idolently 
**  hindered  and  pu^d  back  agatai  after  we  were 
*'  half  up  stairs."  It  was  well  lisey  meie ;  iEot  it 
seema  every  Christian  who  entered  in  was  nfin^d 
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the  dteroattves  of  abjaring  his  faith^  or  being  cut 
in  two.  It  was  called  by  the  Saracens  the  hc^y 
sanctuary;  two  thousand  lamps  were  kept  con- 
stantly  burning  within  it ;  and  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  square  pavement  of  white  marble,  ^'  so 
^y  bright,  that  the  beholders  can  no  more  look  on 
<<  it  than  they  can  on  the  sun  itself/' 

From  Jerusalem  Baumgarten  proceeded  to 
Jericho,  which  he  found,  like  Arculfus,  to  consist 
of  one  solitary  house,  now,  however,  converted 
from  the  abode  of  Rahab  into  that  of  Zaccheus* 
Our  pilgrim  also  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  ''  that 
**  frightful  and  horrid  place."  In  the  approach, 
every  thing  looked  black,  and  as  it  were  scorch- 
ed with  lightning ;  and  the  ground  was  full  of 
holes,  in  which  the  mules  were  continually  stum- 
bling. A  recent  shower  of  rain  also  had  render- 
ed the  earth  so  soft  and  spongy,  <<  that  if  any 
"  chanced  to  fall,  the  ground  giving  way  receiv- 
**  ed,  and  as  it  were  hugged  him  in  its  bosom, 
**  and  he  had  much  ado  to  get  up  again."  At 
length,  tying  their  horses  to  some  bushes,  they 
came  to  the  shore ;  where  '^  the  suffocating  stink, 
*'  the  melancholy  and  hellish  aspect  of  the  place, 
<*  the  shore  full  of  reeds  and  rotten  trees,  the 
^^  unwholesome  saltness  and  binding  quality  of 
'<  the  water,  which  is  bitter  as  gall,  represented 
'*  to  our  eyes  the  dreadful  vengeance  of  an  of* 
"fended  God." 
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The  pilgrims  baying  now  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem^  proceeded  by  the  Jordan  to  Damascus ;  and 
thence  taking  ^hip  at  Tripoli,  passed  by  several 
of  the  Greek  islapds  on  their  way  to  Venice. 
Baumgarten  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Kufl^ 
stein,  his  native  place. 

Among  the  visitants  of  Palestine,  a  conspicu- 
ous place  is  held  by  Barthoiomso  Georoewitz 
of  Cracow,  who  obtained  the  title  of  the  Pilgrim 
par  eascelknce*  No  one  has  given  such  full  direc- 
tioQs  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  tra- 
veller into  the  Holy  Land.  He  recommends  first 
of  all  to  make  his  will,  *^  like  one  going  not  to 
*^  the  earthly,  but  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  The 
next  task  is  to  chuse  his  route.  He  may  go  by 
the  Greek  idands  to  Constantinople,  and  then 
through  Asia  Minor,  seeing  in  his  way  the  ruins 
of  great  cities  of  the  Greeks.  On  reaching  Da- 
mascus, a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  carries  him 
to  Jerusalem.  Another  road  is  by  Hui^ry, 
Bosnia,  and  Poland,  but  this  is  more  dangerous, 
being  full  of  murderers  and  assassins.  Both  in- 
volve great  expense,  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
months,  and  the  danger  of  being  killed.  A  much 
more  eligible  plan  is  to  take  ship  at  Venice^ 
whence  he  may  be  conveyed  in  twenty  days  to  a 
port  of  Palestine.  A  gentleman  must  put  in  his 
pocket  300  sequins  of  good  gold,  but  if  he  does 
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witkoiit  a  MTvmtf  only  SOO.  The  power  ar#  en- 
cduitiged  by  an  assurance  that  their  expense  ymH 
not  exceed  half  that  ci  the  richi  and  that  plenti- 
fill  alms  may  be  expected.  As  no  beds  are  fur- 
nished on  ship-board,  he  recommends  a  Isox, 
which  may  serve  at  once  for  keeping  clothea  and 
sleeping  upon.  Some  good  vrine,  as  well  as  a  lit* 
tie  eomibrt  in  case  of  sea-sickness,  is  not  to  be 
overiooked.  On  landing  at  Joppa  or  Beiytos» 
the  captain  gives  notice  to  the  monk  guardian  at 
Jerusalem.  That  person  hires  a  Moor,  who,  witii 
sevefal  others,  comes  down  to  the  ship  and  takes 
charge  of  the  pilgrims.  There  are  no  inns  on  the 
road,  but  they  are  lodged  in  the  monasteries.  A 
^rery  short  tisae  may  suffice  for  seeing  M  in  and 
{ibout  Jerusalem ;  but  the  pilgrim  must  pay  his 
gvides  pretty  high,  ii  he  wishes  to  view  the  Jor- 
dan*  .Should  he  aim  at  visiting  the  remoter  parts 
of  Judea,  he  must  remain  for  many  months  or  a 
year,  till  opportunities  occur  to  join  caravans  or 
paities  going  to  these  quarters. 

Our  pilgrim  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  fate  of 
Europeans  who  are  carried  into  slavery  by  the 
Tnrks;  a  catastrophe  produced  chiefly  by  the 
fortane  of  war.  The  armies  of  that  nation,  in 
iDiking  war  against  the  Christians,  were  followed 
by  ahtve  traders,  carrying  chains,  with  which 
fifty  or  aixty  were  bound  in  a  row  together,  leay- 
tug  enly  two  feet  between  to  enable  them  to 
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s«d  at  night  the  fiiel  also^  The  mest  iMereble 
fkte  was  that  of  men  of  rank«  or  thoee  bekMgtugf 
to  the  baffled  protaiioM*  These  having  nor 
faaodtcraft  art  or  trade»  were  employed  in  dw 
lowest  kbours  of  the  fitid.  He  never  taw  theerr» 
however,  yoked  in  the  plough.  Escape  was  ex- 
tretnelj  difficnlt^  partionlarly  for  those  transport* 
ed  inl6  Asia,  in  oonseqiieoce  of  the  great  mere 
tfnd  arms  of  the  sea  which  they  hed  to  cross.  It 
was  fireqoently  attempted,  however,  particularly 
in  aotninn,  when  the  ripe  oom  promiasd  to  afiord 
the  means  of  concealment 

In  15^1  LiuBSirca  ALt>»MET  departed  from- 
London,  and  went  acroes  Germany  to  Vemee« 
This  t^y  is  **  vwy  &ire  and  greatly  to  be  coa^ 
^mended/'  His  only  dissatisfaction  was  w^ 
iu  womm^  of  whom  he  says,  **  they  be  rather 
<^  monslefs  tba«  womeo.^'  The  ground  of  tUi 
severe  censure  16,  that  ^  e^etj  shoeautker's  and 
^  tailer^s  wife  will  have  x  gowne  of  silke :  if  a 
^stranger  meets  ooe  ef  tbem,  he  will  surely 
^  thiake^  that  he  meeteth  a  ladie^"  Aldersey  see 
sail  on  Midsommeh  day  for  F^lestine^  They 
were  soon  overtakes,  however,  with  a  contmry 
wind  (  in  th6  tnidst  of  which  a  Turkish  gaUey 
eaMe  in  eighty  and  caused  a  grass  alarm.    The 

Master  ^  being  a  wiee  ftUow,  began  to  devise 
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V  how  to  escape  the  danger;  but  wUe  both,  he,- 
**  and  aU  of  us^  were  io  our  diunfe,'  God  sent  us 
^< «.  oierrfte  gele  of  wind*''  As  they  approacked 
Gandta^  a  violent  ^torm  cane  oo,  and  t^e  mari* 
BeTB  began  to  rqproacfa  our  author  as;  the  cauK/ 

V  and  saide,  I  was  no  good.Christian^a&d  widied 
*^  that  I  were  in  the  middeat  of  the  sea,  aayii^ 

V  that  tfaey»  and  the  shtppe»:  were  the  worse  ibr 
*^  me.''  Aldersey  humbly  replied,  '*  I  tbaike 
**  myself  the  worst  creature  in  the  worlde»  and 
^*  coiiBtder  you  youreelvea  alaou''  ^t  the  aaoie 
time  a  long  sermon  was  preaobed,  the  tenor  of 
which  was,  "  that  we  werenot  all  good  Chrisfcbns, 
'*  or  els  it  were  not  possible  for  us  to  have  such 
**  weather/'  A  gentleman  also  told,  him  the 
sunnises  that  were,  on  board  nn  .account  :o£  faia 
not  joining  in  the  Sake  Regina  md' Ave  Maria  ; 
but  Aldersey  told  bim^  ''  thast  they  that  ptaied  to 
*<  so  many  goe  a  wrong,  way  to  worke»^'  and 
made  no  alteration  in  his  conduct  The  inars 
observing  this,  and  determining  to  bring  the  mat^ 
ter  ta  a  point,  sent  round  the  image  of  our  lady 
to  kiss.  Aldersey,  on  its  a{^oaoh,  endeavoured 
to  avoid  it  by  going  another  way ;  but  the  bearer 
'^  fetched  his  course  about,"  and  presented  it^ 
The  proffered  salutation  being,  then  positively  re* 
fused,  **  there  was  a  great  stir ;"  but  at  length 
twx)  of  the  more  respectabfe  friars  *'  travdled 
**  with  the  patron  in  my  bdiallfe^  and  made  all 
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«^  weU  agune/'  On  the  8d  August  they  arrived 
afe  Cyprus ;  of  which  he  says,  *^  The  people  there 
<^  be  very  rude ;  and  like  beasts,  and  no  better : 
**  they  eat  their  meat  sitting  upon  the  ground 
'^whh  their  legs  acrosse  like  tailors."  On  the 
8th  they  arrived  at  Joppa,  but  did  not  land  till 
next  day,  when  they  were  permitted  by  the  great 
Bashaf  **  who  sate  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  to  see  u» 
**  soit.away/'  Atdersey  was  mounted  before  the 
rest,  which  displeased  the  Basha,  who  sent  a  ser* 
vant  to  dismount  and  beat  him ;  ''  whereupon  I 
*^  made  a  long  legge,  saying.  Grand  mercyet 
*^  Seignior/'  This  seems  to  have  procured  his 
pardon ;  and  being  **  horsed  upon  little  asses^'* 
they  set  out  through  th«  wilderness.  That  very 
night  they  arrived  at  Rama,  and  found  lodgibg 
in  a  house,  which  they  could  only  enter  by  creep-' 
ing  on  their  knees,  and  had  no  provisions  exc^t 
what  they  bought;  'Vdrinke  we  drue  from  the 
*<  well/'  The  town  he  describes  as  '*  so  ruina^ 
^*  ted,  that  I  take  it  to  be  rather  a  heape  of  stones 
*^  than  a  towne/'  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem 
they  were  often  stayed  and  troubled  by  the  Arabs, 
whose  extortions  cost  them  in  all  twenty  shillings 
arpiece.  **  They  that  should  have  rescued  us 
«<  stood  still,  and  durst  doe  nothing,*  which  was 
*<  to  our  cost."  On  approaching  Jerusalem  they 
knelt,  down  and  gave  thanks ;  it  then  behov- 
ed them  to  dismount  and  to. enter  the  town  on 

VOL.  III.  I 
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foot  Tbe  superior  met  and  courteous^  reoeiv- 
ed  tbem ;  but  he  coxDjdains  that  tbe  door  of  the 
convent  was  very  low  and  narrow,  and  ^heentiy 
veiy  dark  ;  hawisver,  ''  they  were  dieted  of  fiaee 
'*  oost,  and  fared  reasonable  well/'  He  then  be- 
gins the  catalogue  of  tbe  holy  places,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  record;  nor  did  aay 
remarkable  events  distinguish  his  return  bome» 
which  was  by  tbe  same  route  that  he  came. 

Of.  English  pilgrims  to  the  Hdiy  Land,  the 
most  intelligent  was  Gsoroe  Sandys,  who  jour* 
neyed  thither  in  the  year  I^IO.  fie  sailed 
through  the  Oreek  islands  to  Constantncfde^ 
t^en  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Gaza.  He  fou&d 
tliat.eity  in  a  state  of:  visible  decays  '*  tbe  build- 
^  lings  n^eaoe  both  for  form  and  matter/'  The 
ttest  were  of  roi)gb  stones }  some  only  of  mala 
and  hurdles,  others  of  mud ;  but  *'  amongst  all 
^^  not  any  comely  or  convenient/'  After \aU,  it 
^ems  there  were  '*  some  reliques  that  testifie  a 
'^  better  condition/'  Handsome  pillars  of  mar- 
ble  supported  **  divers  simple  roofes ;''  and  bre* 
ken  fragments  of  them  served  to  ornament  the 
tiiresholds,  doors  and  windows,  ^'  almost  of  every 
^  beggarly  cottage/'  Hie  castle  was  <*  now  not 
••worthy  that  name/'  He  describes  tbe  oppres- 
sion endured  by  tbe  Greeks  from  their  Turkish 
masters  as  almost  intolerable*    Their  doors  are 
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niftde  lovi  pwpMely  to  retard  tomcwliat  the  sud- 
deo  jfTupiloD  of  these  tjrants ;  their  corn,  is  bo« 
ried  aiider  graimd ;  and  though  they  have  **  eer<* 
*^  tain  amaU  Tineyaittt,^'  jet  both  the  presses  and 
Ae  iiriae  are  kept  civ efullj  concealed^ 

Sandys  haviog  joined  a  catavan  destil^ed  for 
JenisalenD^  passed  throtigh  Hdicoii,  which  be 
firond  <«  utterly  rainated  ;'*  but  on  its  site  a  little 
Tillage^  adorned  with  a  goodly  temple  erected  by 
Queen  Helena.  Hie  coimtiy  here  was  ^  the  most 
^  pregnant  and  pleasant  valley  that  ever  eye  be« 
*^  held/^  It  extends  for  aboat  twenQr  miles  in- 
ward firom  the  MediterraoeMi,  **  foil  of  flowery 
^M>9  aatemBBg  leianrety/^  aadlooking  down  oH 
Ae  aoDSt  Immnint  valleyi.  Yet  tins  most  fbrtikr 
x^icsh  is  almosft  uHintebtted,  containing  only 
a  '&w  pittfiil  v&ges ;  ^  the  grass  waste»higby 
«>iiiraidwed»  uMaten»  aad^tadessly  withering.'^ 
They  passed  through  Ascalon^  '*  now  a  place  of 
^  no  notef*  Cane  Seioe^  **  a  ruinoos  thing^*^ 
bul^  whe#e  tite  Caravan  ^  lay  in  deep  pastures 
^  witheiit  controuhnent.'^  They  then  came  to 
Jefpat  fonnerly  the  only  port  of  Judea,  and 
Aow  the  common  place  of  landing  for  pilgrims, 
thongh  the  aceumiilation  of  sand  rendered  its 
port  modi  less  conwnient  than  formerly.  Here 
feke  pilgrims  pay  a  sum  to  a  Greek,  who  lervM 
tbem  as  a  guide  to  and  from  Jerusalem }  and 
condncts  them  in  perfect  safety,  ''  being  in  fw 
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viiih  the  Afftbiftns.'^  AAer  le<v£Dg  fi««tt,  the 
country  rdse  continualtyt  and  tt  kogUi  t^eeaue 
very  mounliainous.  The  road  -appeared  as  if  pav^ 
ed  with  rodts,  and  often  there  was  no  passage^ 
but  such  as  seemed  to  have  been  worked  hj  a 
winter  torrent.  At  length* they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  whence  they  surveyed  all 
those  which  they  had  left  behmd  them.  The 
road  was  now  tolerably  levd,  and  diversified  on 
each  side  with  hills»  with  ruins  perched  on  their 
summits ;  and  "  valleys,  such  as  are  figured  in 
**  the  most  beautiful  landskips.'^  At  Jeiiisalem 
they  were  well  received  by  the  Pater  Guardian, 
**  a  reverent  old  man  of  a  voluble  tong^oe  ;** 
though  they  consider  a  hundred  dollars  as  rather 
a  heavy  charge  for  eight  days^  entertainrnent. 
The  monks  make  thus  considerable  profits  by  the 
pilgrims ;  none  of  whom  can  with  any  safety  re- 
taain,  unless  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery. 
The  making  of  the  knights  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
also  a  source  of  revenue,  as  each  paid  thirty  sul* 
tanies ;  and  though  a  rigorous  qualification  was 
formerly  required,  **  now  they  will  except  against 
'<  none  that  bring  money .*'  Many  complaints 
were  made,  however,  of  the  violence  of  the  Turks, 
who  extorted  money  on  the  most  trifling  pre- 
texts ;  "  which  losses  they  use  oft  to  rehearse  as 
^'  motives  unto  charitie.'^  Sandys  was  led  care- 
fully through'  all  the  holy  places,  though  he  was 
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wtnwit  that  the  omMM  of  the  Selve  R^iiias 
end  Ave  Maries  would  deprive  him  of  every  hope 
of  that  jndttlgmee  fm  hit  sins  on  which  a  true 
good  Catholic  nif  ht  ae^ur^y  reckon^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ASIATIC  TUBKET. 


mdred.—Biddidfh.^Pocw;ke^^Chandler.—Wood.^ 
Macdonald  Kinndr. — Skettxen. — Burekhardt. 


Thk  portion  of  Asia  of  which  we  are  to  treat  in 
this  Chapter,  is,  as  to  its  present  state,  periu4[>s 
*\he  least  interesting  of  any.  It  is  tyrannized 
over  by  a  brutal  despotism,  which  has  seated 
itself  above  the  ancient  inhabitants,  without  im* 
btbing  any  portion  of  the  genius  or  arts  for  which 
they  were  distinguished.  Henee  this  regicm  ex* 
cites  our  curiosity  rather  by  the  traces  of  what  it 
was,  than  by  any  thing  that  it  now  is.  It  is 
filled  with  the  mighty  monuments  of  former 
greatness ;  vast  structures  erected  by  die  ancient 
kings  of  the  world,  and  in  which  oriental  splen- 
dour and  magnitude  are  combined  with  the  ex* 
quistte  art  and  materials  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Even  the  depth  of  its  deserts  exhibit  the  remains 
of  edifices  eclipsing  those  which  adorn  the  most 
qilendid  seats  of  modem  empire.  A  sublime  and 
tender  mdancholy  is  inc^red  by  viewing  this 
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iMight  of  iMUDan  glory  fUten ;  and  the  degrada^ 
tion  of  the  present  race  serves  only  to  riender 
more  conspicaous  the  greatness  of  those  whoeft 
place  they  have  oceupmk 

Isr  thereign  of  Elizabeth,  commerce  rather  than 
cariosity  was  the  motiye  of  tiiose  joameys  which 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  with 
this  view  that,  on  Shrove  Monday  ldB8,  Jorw  £l« 
nxxD, ''  with  six  or  seven  other  honest  merchants," 
set  sail  from  London.  They  arrived  at  Tripoli 
iff  S^jrria,  when  the  Engliab  had  a  coosol,  and  s 
fiustory  calkd  FkmdegU  Ingin.  Tripoli  was  the 
greatest  port  in  the  Tuiidsh  doaunkiiis,  .about  the 
sine.of  firistd,  and  deftoded  by  «  strong  citadel. 
Its  chief  aEnooyancB  aaDse.£wB.a.liaidc  of  nfovng 
saad,  which  ^  eveiy  yeere  iscraesetby  and  eateth 
^  up  many  gasdeos  ;'^  whidi  aet  at  defianee  all 
atteapta  toetqu.its  progress,  and^  acoording  to  & 
conent  prophecy,  was  dtiaaately  destined  to 
overwhdm  the  ci^.  From  Tripoli  he  proceeded^ 
to  Aleppo,  whidi,  he  says,  *^  is  the  greatest  place 
*^  of  tfaffick  for  a  dry  towae  that  is  in  all  these 
^  parts.'^  From  Aleiq>e  he  went  in  three  di^s" 
to  Birrah  (Beer),  on  the  Euphrates,  wha*e  tint 
rsrar  ^*  is  first  gathered  tnto'one  channel,''  instead 
of  tlioae  nnmeroQS  branch^  which  in  its  early 
oonme  procured  it  the  name  of  ^*  the  thousand 
'*  beaak/'    The  stream  is  here  about  the  breadth 
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of  ^e  Tiuuna  wt  Lambsth,  md  ruttuigaliDbtt 
as'swift  as  the  Trent.    Tb^  hired  a  bark  to  fsaii 
down.    In  their  way  the  Arabs  came  to  diem 
with  provisions,  the  women  swimmiiig  out  with 
milk  upon  their  heads.     ''  Their  haire,  apparell^ 
**  and  colour,  are  dfcogetfaer  like  to  those  .mga- 
**  bond  Eg3rptian^  which  heretofore  have  gooe 
^  about  in  England/'    Eldred  had  proof  of  thor 
thievish  disposition,  by  the  stealing  from  under 
his  servant's  head  of  a  casket,  '*  with  things  o£ 
^'gdod  value  in  the  same.''     In  twenty-eigbt 
days  they  arrived  at  Feiugia,  wh^e  th^  landed 
the  goods,  and  placed  them  on  a  hundred  asses^. 
to  be  conveyed  aoross  Irak  Arabi  to  New  Baby- 
lon (Bagdad).    On  the  way  he  passed  ^*  the  dde. 
«« mighty  dtie  of  Babylon,  many  olde  ruins  where- 
*'of.are  easily  to  he  aeene  fay  daylight,  which 
''IJohn  Eldred  have  often  beheld.^'    He  notices 
in  particular  the  Tower  jof  Babels  which  he.  de* 
scribes  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  aboot 
die  height  of  St  Pauls,  ''  but  it  sheweth  mooh 
*<  bigger."    It  was  built  of  very  large  sun-dried 
bricks,  cemented  by  courses  of  <*  mattes  made  of 
'<  canes,"  as  entire  <<  as  though  they  had  been' 
'^  laid  within  one  yeere."    I  do  not  know  of  any 
earlier  notice  of  these  remarkable  ruins.    New 
Babylon  was  still  a  great  city,  throi^h  which  ait 
extrasive  commerce  was  carried  on  between 
Aleppo  add  the  East  Indies.     He  mentiooa  a' 
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iiar  moda  ofbriogii^  prnvimn  from  Monil^ 
upon  jrafts  buojed  up  bj  ioflated  goat  duns.  At 
Bqidad  tfaejr  use  the  nfta  for  fire*wood,  *<  let  thtd 
^  irand  out  of  dieir  goat  akiiu,"  and'eanry  them 
home  bj  land.  Fmn  Bagdad  he  proceeckd  to 
Bassora^  where  die  Turic  matntained  his  dominion 
hj  a  garrison  of  500  Janiisaries»  and  35  or  50 
well  armed  gsSimys.  The  vessels  which  came  to 
this  port  were  from  40  to  60  tons,  and»  to  bis  sur* 
prise,  bad  tbeir  planks  &stened  with  coi'ds  instead 
of  nails ;  a  mode  of  coMtruction  which  has  aU 
ways  been  used  by  the  Arabs  of  Oman. 

Wishing  to  return  to  Europe,  £ldred  again  re- 
paired to  Bagdad,  but  spent  44  days  in  ascending 
the  stream.  He  then  joined  a  caravan  going  to 
Aleppo,  i^ssing  the  Euphrates  near  Hit,  be  saw 
^f  a  valley  wherein  are  many  springs  throwing  out 
««  abundantly  at  great  mouthes  a  kind  of  blacke 
^*  substance  like  unto  tarre,  which  serveth  all 
«« the  coofitty  to  make  staunch  their  baikes  and 
^*  boates,^^  (bitumen).  He  adds,  '*  these  springs 
^*  make  a  noise  like  unto  a  smith's  forge  in  the  blow« 
'*  ing  and  puffii^  out  of  this  matter,  which  never 
^  CMseth  night  nor  day.  This  vale  swalloweth  up 
««.aU  heavy  things  that  come  upon  it''  They 
eflfected  their  journey  well  along  the  desert,  pay* 
ing  to  the  King  of  the  Arabians  408.  for  every 
camel.  Our  author's  curiosity  led  him  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Holy 
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Jjaiid,  <^  dp  wliiefa  pliMBes,  bemuse  nuuiy  dtliera 
'*  have  poblMied  large  disooaiM^  I  siircette  to 
^  vrite/^  In  1588  he  returned  to  Loadon  in  the 
Hereulei,  **  which  was  the  richest  ship  of  Meiv 
^  chantsf  goods  that  ever  was  known  to  cone  iate 
«<  this  realme/' 

In  1600  there  was  published  at  London,  "  Tht 
<^  Travels  of  certain  £nglishtiien  into  farre  coun^ 
<^  treyes  j"  of  which  Englishmen,  the  diief  appears 
to  have  been  **  Maiber  William  Biddolph/' 
He  begins  wi&  the  warning,  *^  Reader,  read  the 
'*  preface,  or  els  read  nothing  ;'^  in  disregard  of 
which,  we  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  matter  of 
bis  narrative.  Saving  from  Cyprus,  he  todcbed 
at  Tripoli;  whencefae  s^t out  for  Mount libiytiiiSi 
to  see  the  cedare  for  which  it  is  celebrated.  13ie 
mountain  district  was  fonnd  inhabited  by  MaitH 
nites;  a  people  umple  and  ignorant,  but  civil, 
kind,  and  courteous.  Oo  reaching  «  cerfeaio 
point,  he  found  twenty*four  tall  cedars,  equal  to 
the  largest  oaks,  and  the  branches  "  stretching 
^'  straight  out,  as  though  they  were  k^t  by  art.** 
These,  and  a  few  at  another  place,  are  represeat* 
ed  as  the  only  remnant  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon; 
Touching  on  his  return  at  the  principal  village  of 
the  Maronites,  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  age 
and  sex  came  running  out  to  meet  him,  ami 
^^  gave  e  joyful  shout  altogether  jointly,  to  express 
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^  tlmr  ji^  at  oiur  coming;  gtving  God  tliMki 
^ '  drnt  he  had  Imught  Chriiti«n  Vntism  of  Mick 
''  fkm.  caaotTMS  to  vtafe  them.''  The  oU  nea 
niTited  our  tnvellers  to  enter;  and  they  vere 
iotrodooed  toihe  patriansht  who  eotertaitoed  them 
with  excettent  wine,  aad  convened  on  all  aublaot^t 
azcqit  religion  and  learning*  on  which  points  hit 
knowledge  apptared  to  be  veiy  limited^  Good 
cheer  waa  the  prevailing  syatem ;  and  ''  their 
'<  manner  ii^  when  they  feast,  to  sit  from  n)id^}ay 
**.  to  midnights  and  sometimes  all  night**'  Oiur 
anthor,  howaver«  remarks,  that  the  four  viUa^es 
on  this  momitain  are  now  the  only  places  in  the 
amrld  when  the  Syriac  is  qpokm  native*  He 
was  also  much  edified  by  bearing  aet  forms  of 
prayer  in  the  vulgar  toogns^  '*  that  the  people 
^*  mi|^  have  something  to  say  amen  to ;"  and 
earnestly  recommends  the  example  to  Englandi 
where  it  had  not  yet  been  established*  He 
fiNwd  also  in  Uiese  meuntaina  ^*  Drusies»"  whom 
he  ianpfioses  to  be  the  posterity  of  the  first  Crnsat 
d^a,  thou^  diey  have  forgotten  all  Chr9stianity# 
except  bqitiam  and  eating  swine's  flesh.  He 
viewed  likewise*  with  much  approbation*  the 
Turcomanny,  a  <*  kinde  and  simple  people,  dwell* 
*^  ing  dways  in  the  fields,  borpe  and  brought  ttp» 
^  Uviag  and  dying  in  tents."  The  men  keep  the 
flodm  and  herds,  while  the  women  are  busy  at 
homeaimming^  canyng*  and  kmtting,  *^  not  q>eQd? 
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^*  ing  their  tine  to  goBsiping  and  gaddiog  abroad 
«*fVom  place  to  place^  frmn  alehouse  to  wine 
<<  taverae,  as  many  idle  huswives  ui  England 
••doe." 

Biddulph  set  sail  from  Joppa  for  Seanderam^ 
the  air  of  which  he  desoribes  as  veiy  pestilential; 
and  strongly  advises  all  mariners  to  remaio  dose 
on  shipboard.  **  Making  haste  to  be  gone  irom 
•'this  contagious  aqd  pestiferous  phice^"  they 
found  a  caravan,  which  was  in  three  days  to 
arrive  at  Aleppo.  On  the  mountainous  part  of 
this  road  they  met  the  Coords,  of  whom  be  only 
states,  that  they  worship  the  Dev3»  aHegfug^ 
••  that  God  is  a  good  man,  and  will  doe  no  man 
**  hartne,  but  that  the  Pevil  is  bad,  and  must  be 
••  pleased."  At  Aiqppo  he  was  mudi  gratified 
with  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  minis- 
ter, even  of  a  hostile  faith.  He  never  met  witii 
any  wrong  except  from  his  own  countrymen^ 
and  chiefly  those  who  were  most  bound  to  pro« 
tect  him.  In  general,  he  cannot  help  pointing 
out  the  respect  with  which  the  ministers  of  tM* 
gion  are  treated,  not  only  over  all  the  East,  hut 
in  every  country  except  En^and,  **  where  there 
••  is  a  more  learned  ministerie  than  in  any  nation 
•'  in  the  world."  He  is  obliged  to  own,  however; 
that  the  objects  of  this  reverence  are  not  always 
tery  happily  chosen.  Thus  dumb  mtaand  mad* 
men  are  herie  reputed  eminent  saints.  Our  author 
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ose  of  the  btten  whowMtatwaya  mdctd^ 
with  a  qiit  in  his  band,  while  the  liaifouti  hoveied 
roiuMi  with  rings,  into  which  thej:  thought  them* 
selves  too  happy  wh^i  this  spit  was  thrust.*  <<  The 
f ^  liftoe  aoeoont  they  mahe^  if  he  take  any  thing 
**  firooB  their  sh<qpi'boafdB»  or  haai  tbem,  or  a»y  ai 
^  their  home/'  There  were  saen  abo  ''  idle 
*^  fellows  whom  they  call  Darvises»"  diatioguislH 
ed  by  wvaring  green,  a  c<Monr  aooounted  so  sa« 
credt  that  if  a  Christian  is  d>served  dressed  in  it^ 
<^  they  will  cut  it  from  bis  backe  and,  beat  him  f*' 
ni^  one  had  his  riioes  carried  off  fw  only  being 
tied  wiUi  a  green  string.  Their  food  is  very 
siasple,  and  with  the  poor  eonsiats  chieiy  of  herbs 
and^firoits.  Several  driaka  were,  obierved  /thai 
appeared  new  to  ibe'  English ;  among-  others 
sherbet*  composed  of  water,  sugar,  and  hooey, 
cooled  yriA  snow.  Another  was  cqgb^  seeming- 
ly  not  then  known  in  England,  but  which  tLfpcMt- 
ed  to  them  *^  more  whoksome  than  toothsmne.'* 
The  Turks  •*  drink  it  off  by  leasure,"  sitting 
either  in  the  co£fee4iouses,  or,  which  they  rather 
prefert  in  benches  by  the  side  of  the  street^  **  be- 
*'  ing  full  of  idle  and  alehouse  talke.''  Another 
drink  was  bersh  or  opium,  '^  which  maketh  tbem 
'^  forget  tbemsdves,  and  talfce  idly  of  castles  in 
**  the  ayre.'^  The  water,  he  says,  is  lighter  than 
^ithos,  and  ^*  goeth  down  more  delectably,  aa 
'<  if  it  were  milke  rather  than  water." 
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.  BidUiilph  «Mr  «A  Aleppo  a  iiooiber 
Anbs,  of  wbott  be  »y8»  '^  Tliey  iivetalBits,  aad 
i«  am  here  to^dmy^  and  naoy  hundred  mites  off 
!^  within  a  few  days  after.  Tfaey  are  a  baae^  beg* 
^garly^  and  roguish  people,  wandering  up  and 
^down,  aad  living  by  spayle>  wfaieh  lliey  %e* 
!<  count  na  sinneb'*  Thetr  kings,  however,  cdn-^ 
tent  tlismaelVes  with  levying  a  legnlap  tribute 
fiRND  the  caravans,,  and  plunder  none  who  quietly 
pay  it,  wHb  perhiqia  a  little  additiooid  exactSon^ 
^^  These  Ardbtan*  kings  never  keepe  any  motey 
^in  tfaev  ptirsM,  but  apemlit  ii  tetae  they 
<'  find  it  i  suild  when  they  tMmt,  with  thdir  swMd 
^  they  seeke  a  now  purduMeb*^  A  cMain  liunb* 
bar  of  Arabi,  howover,  seric>  om^ynMOt  in  tiie 
eitiaa  aa  porters,  grooms,  and  soHUkiris^  wbtik 
<<  tbesr  kM^nga  are  on  some  donghfll  o;  ofkoTg 
^  or  oifale  :0orner  (^tbe  city,  with  some-sHly  tmifc 
**  over  their  heads/'  Their  woasen^  alaOt  '*  be* 
'^kig  akiUid  in  moumiiig  and. crying  byarte^'' 
are  frequently  hired  to  bear  a  part  in  the  notty 
lamentation  of  eastern  funerals. 

Biddulph  draws  a  gloomy  pietura  of  tlie  fbro« 
doue  despotism  which  oppressed  Ak  ine  coiin- 
try.  He  aays,  ^\  The  grand  Seignior  only  is  free; 
M  aU  the  rest  are  botne,  bnonigbt  up,  live,  and  die 
^  his  slaves^''  The  behest  are  ia  no  d^ee  ex* 
empted.  If  but  a  Coppagie  i4ppearft,  ^*  with  a 
*'greate  scale  in  a  Uadce  box,''  the  ^^^test 
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bat  *'  siififeift  tlHs  base .  Ccqapigia  .to  .stw^gk 
''thanu?  Willie  Biddulph  wu  at  Alin»^  « 
jBaafca,  ^a^^lIOMDdad  by  a  huodml  fallowMSr  on 
sacang  tbe  ai^miaoli  o£  this  herald  of  doonit  omvc^ 
Ij  judJusitiasetp  say  hia  prayers.  In  raturov  these 
Baaba^  while  they,  remaio  in  povier»  ^flaoiiiae  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner ;  atrai^fli^g,  behendp 
kag,  and  sometiaias  '*  putting  Into  tesrible  t«u 
**  tare4  tboae  vbo  ofifani^  yea  eftentinn  mithout 
^*  crffeoo^  only  because  they,  are  rich."  A  She* 
siQb>  or  deacendaqt  of  the  prapbet»  being  embol- 
daned  by  this  high  deaeeat  to  offend  the  Aisba, 
bad  hisbmba  breicon  at  the  does  of  bis  mmn 
hmm,  ndieae  be  biyi  no  one  daring  to  aflbrd  him 
eitbar  relief  or  food^  till  bje  fiiendm  by  payii^ 
aeum  ci  money,  obtained  permission  to  cut  bis 
thraat*  Dmrs  other  tortores  are. familiarly  em- 
ployed; so  thaty  on  the  wholei  he  concludes, 
M  This  misery  abroad  will  make  ua  love  onr  own 
**  countiy  the  better ;  and  that  is  the  best  lesson 
^^  I  have  learned  in  my  travdk*' 

Ws  shafl  now  proceed  to  Br  Pococxs,  whose 
work,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ehdiorate 
and  standard  of  any  relating  to  this  part  of  the 
eontisieBt«  We  do  mrt  deem  it  necessary,  how- 
ever,; to  follow  him  through  the  Hdy  Land,  but 

shall  begin  where,  proceeding  through  Saphet 

^7 . 
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and  Acre,  he  entered  Syria.  la  viaring  the  te^ 
ritories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon»  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking with  surprise,  that  of  the  plains  which 
formed  the  territory  of  these  two  iisq^bty  states, 
neither  exceeds  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  four 
or  five  in  breadth.  So  limited  was  the  territoiy 
which  oommerce  alone  raised  to  the  utmost 
hdght  of  power  and  greid»ess.  Tyre,  now  call- 
ed  Sur,  is  situated  on  the  island  to  which  the 
Tyrians  retired  and  made  their  last  stand,  when 
besi^ed  by  Alexander.  A  few  remains  wem 
still  to  be  seen  of  the  old  walls,  and  of  a  strongly 
fiMTtified  harbour.  There  was  a  large  Syrian 
churchy  but  no  edifices  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
very  high  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely few,  including  two  or  three  Oiristtatt 
families.  Sidon,  called  Saida,  was  a  more  con^ 
siderable  town,  the  residence  of  a  Pasha,  and  ton* 
taining  a  number  of  newly  built  houses.  The 
nesxt  considerable  city  was  Berytus  or  Bairoist. 
Till  of  late  its  government  bad  been  given  by  the 
Porte  to  the  Prince  of  the  Druses ;  and  one  of 
them  called  Feckerdine>  who  resided  a  considera* 
ble  time  in  Italy,  had  adorned  it  with  several 
handsome  edifices,  which  gave  it  a  classical  as* 
pect. 

The  mountains  along  this  waste  were  inhabited 
by  the  Druses^  a  Christian  pec^ile,  who  liv^  near- 
ly independent  under  a  prince  of  dietr  own* 
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PocMke,  Ijke  Biddulph^  fancies  they  may  be 
Ae  deieendantfl  of  Buropean  Ohiifttiaiis  engaged 
in  the  craaading  expeditions.  They  have  a  pa* 
tfiarehy  bishops,  and  monks,  who,  however,  are 
mnch  more  employed  in  the  tiRtng  of  land-  than 
in  atudioua  exefdses.  They  have  also  nunneries, 
which  aedm  to  be  ntiier  hospitals,  almost  sA  the 
kdies  contained  in  them  being  aged  and'  deere-' 
pfd.  The  people  are  upon  the  whole  more  shhple' 
ami  hooMt  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitents 
of  those  countries.  Dr  Pococke  arrived  iiext  at? 
Tripoli,  the  r^dence  of' a  Facha,  and- situated  in 
a  deMghtfbl  valley,  feight  niiles  from  the  foot  of 
Lebanon*  He  ascended  to  the  convent  of  Can* 
nobine,  sitofated  high  up  this  celebrated  moiita- 
tifai.  The  freshness  df  the  air,  the  picturesque 
hitts,  and  be*u^Ril  cascades  which  surrounded  it, 
r^Adered  this  a  delightful  residence,  above  all 
when  compared  with  the  parched  plains  beneath. 
About  an  hour's  ascent  from  the  convent  brought 
them  to  a  large  plain  almost  on  the  top  of  Leba- 
non, at  one  cwner  of  which  was  the  remnant  of 
the  famous  cedars.  They  formed  a  grove  of 
about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  were  mingled  With 
pines,  from  which  the  young  cedars  were  scarce* 
]y  distinguishable.  Stunted  cypresses  occupied 
faere  a  higher  elevation  than  any  other  tree.  The 
natives  of  Lebanon,  though  drinking  liberally  of 
snow  water,  are  not  liable  to  goitres. 

VOL.  III.  K 


W^o^.     Tbene»  h«  pjraoeoiptefi  to  DmKimli 

^  is- w-rig«t9d.  jPoppp^  giv4s  tb^  wimI  i«43«ouot 
of  i^  >gar4?ni»  tbpvgil  :th«0e«  be  ^>8erv««»  «« 
vmci^  or(^4«.  tjsKMig^  vbi(^:foQttw«l]ift:MNiL 

gWsbM^pr^WUty*  th#  ptM«t«  bQiog  fiaifiovr  aA4 
4ibr(y,  ««(}  tb0  mopk  ra^ifo^  p«)ftC€N:^eMcNi- 
iflg  49i«tW»r%  ofily  a  ooass  pf  49ad  wall,  12ti» 
c^  00  Jooger  oo«tain»  tf»e  mtmerow  Cbfiffewa 
4»prpb«ots  pbMryj^  .^y  Brocqi|i«n^  tUov^h  dmt^ 
in  stjU  a  »tr^  «AUed  "  Fronks'-f^reQt,"  Ti»0 
Qbristiim  inb^bitAOts  ar«>  bow^yer,  iQippo^ed  to 
wm^  Ui  i20,<K)Q,  but  bear  a  «r«i«e  cbaqiotfilr 
bw9  th»p  in  otber  plfu^ ;  aq4  tb^  Tivl3  also 
a]p«  said  to  MnlgP  ^  A  f  niAter  ext^t  thai)  a)f«o 
wbeif  tb«  view  for  wbiph  tfiey  am  ii«flM«9«s. 
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tromlhmtMm  Dr  Poeocke  pfMeededtlirough 
Hemst  the  ancient  Etnesa,  Aplendtdlf  ad<mied  by 
levefd  of  the  Roman  enipcFrors ;  and  Hamtnah^ 
die  motient  Apamea,  which  seeois  to  have  riseii 
to  gnaftneas  during,  the  middle  agies,  and  1$  now 
in  a  very  flourishing  state.  He  then  reached 
Aleppo,  wfrich  has  been  iong  pre-eminent  among 
the  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  better  built 
than  most  of  the  others,  of  hewn  freestonei  and 
with  several  smgnifleent  mosques*  and  koMs,  The 
trade  with  Perma,  which  has  always  been  its  Bta* 
pie,  had  already  begun  to  dedine. 

From  Ale|^  Dr  Pococke  went  on  an  exeor* 
sioD  to  Beer,  Roumkala,  and  other  plates  em  die 
Eaphrates.  After  his  retaf  n  he  set  out  iR»r  An- 
tskia,  the  ancient  Antiocfa,  under  Seleucus  and 
die  emperars  the  voluptoons  capital  of  the  East. 
its  limits  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  the  whole 
circott  of  the  walls  being  dearly  visible.  Some 
part  of  them,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
was  built  by  Sdeucus,  are  still  perfectly  entire, 
and  equaify  distinguished  by  strength  and  beau^ 
ty.  This  cky,  after  remaining  long  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  the  Crusaders,  was  taken,  in  lf69»  by 
Bihars  the  Sokan  of  Egypt,  and  totally  destroy- 
ed, its  churches,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
wprldy  were  then  rased  to  the  ground.  Dr  Po« 
eocke  could  only  guess  where  the  site  might  have 
been  of  those  edifices  which  were  once  the  boast 
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of  Aua.  Aleppo  took  its  place,  as  the  en^rium 
of  Sym;  wd  Antioch  is  now  a  poor  ill  bailt 
place.  The  only  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are  the  aqueducts,  which»  from  their  subtenrane^ 
0U3.  position,  have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  de- 
stroyer* 

From  Antioch  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Baias 
or  Byas,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  Is8us» 
that  celebrated  pass  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria, 
where  the  empire  of  Asia  was  decided  between 
Darius  and  Alexander.  Dr  Pococke  believed  he 
could  trace  the  strait  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea,  into  which  the  latter  seduced  his  imprudent 
antagonist.  He  even  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
a  thick  wood  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
seemingly  erected  to  commemorate  this  battle. 
From  Baias  he  proceeded  to  Scanderoon,  which, 
though  the  port  of  Aleppo,  he  found  miserably 
poor,  and  givis  precisely  the  same  account  as 
Biddulph  of  its  pestilential  climate.  He  went 
thence  to  Kepse,  the  ancient  Seleucia,  a  most 
extraordinary  fortified  city,  built  on  a  rock,  which 
overhangs  on  one  side  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
a  mpuntaio  torrent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleueus  as  a  retreat,  in  case  of  not  being 
able  to  defend  Antioch.  There  are  very  few 
ruins  except  those  of  the  walls.  The  women  of 
Kepse  have  a  singular  fashion  of  covering  theii 
head-dress  with  pieces  of  silver^  among  which 
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there  are  many  coins  and  medals  of  the  Seleu- 
cfde ;  so  that  ^  the  head  of  a  lady  of  Kepse  is 
••  often  a  very  valuable  piece  of  antiquity." 

Dr  Pococke  embarked  at  Tripoli,  and  the  rest 
of  his  Asiatic  journey  relates  to  Asia  Minor. 
This  quarter,  however,  was  afterwards  more  dili- 
gently surveyed  by  Chandler,  and  the  rest  of  the 
IMfletanti  mission,  in  whose  company  we  shall 
prefer  to  visit  it,  though  without  losing  sight  al« 
together  of  our  present  author. 

There  are  few  individuals  to  whom  we  are 
more  indebted  for  exploring  the  most  splendid 
antiquities  of  this  part  of  Asia  than  Mr  Woob. 
He  was  invited  to  join  in  an  expedition  for  this 
purpose  by  two  friends,  Mr  Dawkins  and  Mr 
Bouverie,  who  appeared  to  possess  all  the  requi- 
sites for  this  delicate  and  arduous  undertaking. 
A  good  draftsman  was  also  engaged.  Their  main 
object  was  Palmyra,  which,  situated  in  the  deptli 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  beyond  even  the  rude 
jurisdiction  of  the  Turkish  Pachas,  set  at  defiance 
the  approach  of  ordinary  travellers.  They  at- 
tempted to  reach  it  first  from  Aleppo,  and  then 
from  Damascus ;  but  the  governors  of  both  places 
declared  their  inability  to  secure  their  safety  in  a 
tract  so  exposed  to  Arab  incursion.  At  Damas- 
cus, however,  they  learned,  that  Hassia,  a  village 
^tuated  four  days'  journey  to  the  north,   was 
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ruled  by  an  Aga  whoie  power  reached  to  Bal^ 
piynu  At  Ha98ia  accordingly  they  met  a  cQfdial 
welcome,  usually  given  by  chiefa  occupying  ^ese 
remote  situations  i  and  though  the  otiject  of  tfeetr 
journey  appeared  to  him  wholly  incompreheni* 
tde^  he  furnished  them  readily  with  an  escort  of 
horse  in  order  to  effiKit  it«  They  passed  through 
Sudud,  Houar^n,  and  Kanatein»  poor  villages; 
in  which  were  often  seen  fragments  of  finely 
sculptured  marblci  rudely  put  together  in  the 
erection  of  cottages.  From  Kariatein  to  Palmjrra 
is  a  plain  about  eighty  miles  long»  and  ten  m0es 
broad,  in  which  there  is  neither  a  blade  of  grass 
nor  a  drop  of  water,  yet  where  some  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings  may  be  occasionally  observed. 
At  the  end  of  that  space,  the  hills  enclosing  the 
yalley  opened,  and  they  beheld  suddenly  burstii^ 
on  the  view  the  most  exten^ve  amd  magmfioeut 
mass  of  ruins  they  had  ever  beheld*  Range  be^ 
bind  range  appeared  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  standing  entire  after  the  walls  and 
solid  buildings,  to  which  they  were  attached,  bad 
yielded  to  time.  AU  around,  appeared  nothing  but 
an  immense  and  flat  desert,  extending  to  the  dis- 
tant Euphrates,  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  first  impression  of  vague  astonishment^ 
they  began  to  take  a  more  minute  survey.  On  the 
left  appeared  the  most  entire  monument,  consist* 
ing  of  a  long  range  of  wall  with  twelve  noble 


MMNbwi,  bdingJDgtotfafetfff^i^  the 

niiiitaf  jrhkbiiieahoveit*  Aftor  e  few  Tnrladi 

hegnift  fi:  «f^ifioeM.  «ok>niiwicv^  ejctaadtag;  fiir 
UMiAjna  mtW^  througb  the  tofeen^himiijatioiis  cf 
vtli^dtwtMmMki&  m^poi^  £iirtbcr 

l0r;Ait  righb;Mr^  the  .onuvneiili  bcioi^sg  lo  fc«o 
.€ikbw  Icwfiw ;  sad^fttiAODlftdiataiiMfin.frobft  an 
Imir  gcw4  Mhiwi9»  ^1^^  to  aooie  edifice^  of 
whkb  jJbiw  Miwios  now  te  x>ther  vestige*  Tlte 
vkc^  pVliii  for  dkree  miles  reand  i»  cor^iiad  witk 
.caahiiMie  io-  tJt  l^.ihApesi  aiid  shdUlee  of  nMi; 
«»aie  estraded  e»Qi^  »loBg  the  growid;  bouib 
with  broken  capitek ;  wkHe  efheia  praaeat  oaer^ 
Jy  fkett^ektared  itaned  of  whidi  tb^x  w^re  om- 

lMi0d. ' 

Ksdmjri^  is  still  inbalMted  by  a  few  Amb% 
^haaevmitebed  buta  fill  tbe  court  of  tbe  gncAl; 
tofopkla  while  e^ery  ipol  of  grblind  ioteaveoiig 
bel^meR.  tbe  walla  stod  colutuM  XS'  kid  end.  it 
pla&tatieea  of  corti  and  olvves,  enclosed  by  mitd 
wattsu  These  are  two  Fivers^  tbe  waters  of  whtcfa^ 
jii^ioufly  distr^Hited^  doubtless  cooduced  jreafe* 
ly  to  tbe  ooiD&rt  and  subsiatetfce  of  tbe  ancient 
iahabiteotSir  but  are  now  allowed  to  lose  thea»- 
selfes.  in  tjse  saqdr 

Palmyta  deea  not  occtj^py  any. part  ibhisKory 
cmNBpoqdi^  to  tbe  superb  poqiwioewtSi  which  k 
nofr  ei^btbcls.^    It  i4)pear#  to  ha^  be«a  leueded 
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by  SokNiioii,.  beviqg  tben  the  name  of  Ttdmor; 
but  it  was  doubtless  at  a  mdbsequent  penodiJutt 
these  wonderful  Grecian  edifices  wera  erectadi 
Its  gceataess  could  ooly  arise  in  coueqaeiiee  of 
beoomiag  the  entrepot  for  the  Indian  cenOflMdip 
ties  brought  up  the  Barsiaii  Gidf,  and  across  the 
desert  to  Syria.  As  a  state,  it  became  iUttsferioiis 
only  for  a  short  period,  through  the  eeorage  and 
vii^toes  of  Zeaobia ;  and  by  Longmis,  in  whom 
the  classic  genius  <^  Greece  for  a  moment  revir- 
ed.  After  their  ftte,  Palmyra  sunk  back  into  the 
same  deep  obscurity  from  which  it  had  emeigcd. 
Its  very  existence  was  nearly  forgotten,  tilt  its 
aite  was  explored  by  modem  curiosity. 
-.  Our  travelers  surveyed  also  the  ruins  of  Baalbcc, 
the  ancient  Heliopolis.  The  great  temple  here^ 
dedicated  tp  Baal  or  the  Sun,  as  generally  consi* 
dered  as  almost  uniivalled  among  the  r«maina  of 
Gredan  art.  Little  more  remains  than  nme  co- 
lumM  supp<Mrtiag  their  entablature,  which^  as  well 
as  the  portico,  is  covered  with  ^e  finest  sculp* 
ture.  The  orimments  are  formed  of  a  beantiAd 
stone,  which  Pococke  describes  to  resemble  white 
marble,  and  which  Wood  conceives  to  be  a  coarse 
species  of  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  stones  em- 
ployed appears  truly  enormous.  The  shaft  oi 
each  column  is.  composed  of  three,  .joined  toge- 
ther by  iron  pins,  without  any  cement.  One  of 
these  stones  was  seen  in  the  quarry,  where  it  had 


prabaMy  imnttiiied  for  ages,  70  feet  long,  14 
breed,  and  14  deep,  and  estioiated  to  weigh  aiwut 
1185  torn.  The  Turks  have  made  incredible 
eflbrta  to  deaooUah  these  ftie  remaine  of  anttqnity. 
Tbey  huve  chipped  and  undermined  the  stones 
in  every  posnble  manner ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
fiiiric  has  in  a  great  meanire  withstood  them; 
and  evon  when  they  have  overturned  the  cdumns, 
^ey  have  been  ttmft>le'  to  remove  the  fragments. 
Besides  the  great  tem]^,  there  are  two  smaller 
ones  in  better  preservation,  though  not  possessing 
the  asnae  original  magnificence. 

Baalfaec,  Uke  Palmym,  does  not  make  a  fignre 
in  history  equal  to  its  remains.  Tradition  ascribes 
them,  Jike  eveiy  thing  else  here,  to  Solomon ;  but 
a  more  probable  account  rtfers  their  construe* 
tion  to  Antoninus  Pius.  Mr  Wood  justly  re- 
main, that  these  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
fbtm  the  country  of  all  others  where  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  likely  to  originate. 
Nowhere  do  the  heavens  present  so  many  objects 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  or  the  earth  so 
few.  To  the  wanderer  over  these  boundless  and 
dreary  plains^  the  celestial  bodies  alone  occur  to 
guide  and  enliven  his  route.  The  custom  too  of 
sleeping  on  the  tops  of  the  booses,  where,  during 
every  interval  of  slumber,  they  strike  upon  the 
view,  must  cause  them  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
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ithabiliibtd  of  a  Uopiea],.  nuok  mote  tlMi  of  m 
tnqMtnte  cltnate* 

.  Tu  obiervatuNM  tnd  dnMtiAgs  bmiigbt  imoe 
bjr  Mr  Wood  aid  his  compwiPfiSi  mrahintd  irtlh 
other  drcumitMeeB  m  esoilifig  tbimif  bout  this 
oomitry  an.  ardent  mei  to  eKi^Qre  and  iHuatiHCe 
the  xemihii  of  aoeteat  «rehtieotuM«  WtA  thia 
.vtev»  the  DUletaBlt  Soetety  detarmaed  to  •ppro* 
{Mate  L.iM)0(V  to  be  e«s|40|xed  ta  a*  eacursiaii 
through  Asia  Minor*  Dr  CRAnoLaft^  a  learned 
antiquary,  was  pUeed  at  its  heiid^  aocaa^feanted 
by  Messrs  ReTett  aad  Fan»  who  acted  as  drafts- 
men. The  tesult  of  this  expeditkai  appeered  in 
the  Ymk  entitled^  "  Antiquities  of  Ionia;''  in  a 
colleetton  of  vahidUe  Jmcriptioas.  poUiihed:  hy 
Dr  Chandler>  and  iti  his^nairative  of^tbe  teur« 

The  party  landed  at  Smyroar  whidi  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  their  head-quarters*  Tbiidiatieh 
gnished  capital  of  Aaia  Minor  was  finmded  by 
Alexander,  whoae  dioice  of  situaliofla  hae  been 
.pecnltarly  happy.  It  was  accounted  the  moat 
beautiful  of  the  Ionian  cities^  and  was  extotted 
by  the  ancients  under  the  ponpoBs  titk*  of  **  the 
'^lavely^  the  crown. of  Ionia,  :the  ornament  of 
'*  Aab/'  Accocding  to  a  very  usual  Grecian 
systems  its  principal  pubtie:  huildingpL  were  etectr 
edon  the.^e  of  a  hill  fronting  the  aea*  The 
hill  supplied  marble,  while  its  slope  afiirded  a 
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place  i«r  the  seet^  fistdg  graduelljr  above  each 

other,  in  the  atadsum»  or  great  theatre  for  the  ex* 

bibitioii  of  games.    This  city  being  one  of  the 

chief  theatres  <tf  conteotion  between  the  Ottoman 

Porte  aind  the  Greek  empire^  was  nearly  ruined ; 

and  sfter  being  in  some  degree  restored,  it  was 

taken  and  phindered  by  Tknur  in  1400.    The 

consequence  is,  that  ahnost  every  traoe  of  the 

addent  city  is  obliterated.     The  vaulted  ioon* 

ditfion  of  the  stadinm  remains,  but  its  area  is 

sown  with  grain.    There  are  only  a  few  vestiges 

of  the  tbeatie ;  and  the  eastle  which  crowns  the 

bfll  is  chiefly  a  patch*werk,  erected  by  John  Cein>- 

n^us  upon  the  ruins  of  Ae  old  one,  whose  waMs, 

of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may  sliitt  be 

diicovered.    Smyrna^  in  the  oourse  of  its  revdu* 

tioQSy  has  slid  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  btlf  to 

the  sea,  close  to  which  it  is  now  rituated.  Under 

the  Turkish  empire,  it  has  oompletely  Mgained 

its  populowness,  and  has  become-  the  centre  of 

the  eedmerce  of  what  is  called  the  Levant    Its 

BBMques,  bezerten,  and  other  bulldingi,  are  also 

very  handsome^  being  built  chiefly  froca  the  mar« 

ble  of  the  ancient  structures. 

In  an  exdursion  from  Smyrna,  the  travellers, 
aeurching  for  the  ancient  ChaDomene,  came  to 
Vousria.  The  place  was  considerable,  bnt  could 
not  be  Qazomene,  for  any  thing  that  could  direct 
them  to  which  they  inquired  in*  vam.    At  length 
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diey  rectAeeted  the  mole  thrown  across  by  Alex- 
ander from  the  shore  to  the  island  on  which  it 
was  buih  i  and  by  careful  examination  they  trac* 
ed  '*  this  monument  of  that  great  mind,  which 
^*  delighted  in  correcting  or  subduing  nature,  by 
^  filling  up  or  forming  paths  for  the  deep/'  It 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  thirty  feet 
broad.  They  crossed  it,  not  without  difficulty,  the 
swell  being  high,  and  the  waves  washing  over  it. 
They  found  it  entirely  deserted,  and  could  only 
trace  some  faint  vestiges  of  the  walls  and  theatre. 
They  next  visited  Teos,  near  the  modern  Sevri- 
Hissar.  They  could  trace  its  walls,  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  delineated  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
structures  of  Ionia.  The  place  was  entirely  de- 
serted ;  the  site  presented  only  a  field  of  barley 
in  ear,  buffiiloes  ploughing  heavily  by  the  side  of 
prostrate  edifices,  and  fences  of  stones  and  rub- 
bish, covered  with  illegible  inscriptions. 

The  travellers  now  set  out  on  the  grand  object 
of  discovering  Ephesus,  the  second  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  bad  to  pass  over  a  road  infested 
by  the  wandering  Turcomans,  who  "  overspread 
"  without  controul  the  vast  neglected  pastures  of 
"  this  desert  empire.*'  The  country  appeared 
accordingly  covered  with  the  innumerable  black 
booths  of  these  Nomades,  with  their  cattle  and 
poultry  feeding  round.  .  At  length  they  reached 
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AiBmifickf  where^  amid  Bome  miierable  cottages^ 
tfatfjr  gaw  laige  ndskMf  a  huge  castle  and  viosque. 
There  was  no  beauty,  however,  unless  in  the 
ttOgle  stones ;  and  Aiasaluck,  even  in  its  glory, 
had  evidently  not  been  Ephesus,  but  only  patched 
from  its  fragments.  At  a  little  distance,  how* 
ever,  the  ancient  city  was  at  length  discovered. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  theatre,  odeon,  gym- 
nasium, and  other  structures,  wwe  found  i  but 
the  temple  of  Diana,  the  pride  of  Ephesus  and  of 
Asia,  had  not  left  the  slightest  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence. A  few  wretched  Greeks  now  seek  shelter 
here  in  the  vaults  and  sepulchres. 

The  next  grand  object  was  to  visit  the  site  of 
Miletus^  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a  truly 
immense  theatre,  built  oa  the  face  of  a  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  city.  It  had  been  457  feet 
long,  and  fiured  with  marble,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  seats,  with  the  vaulted  foundation,  remain 
entire.  The  whole  site  is  covered  with  rubbish, 
fragments  of  wall,  and  broken  arches.  This  city, 
once  prei^eminent  for  power,  commerce,  and  learn- 
ing, was  distinguished  even  in  antiquity  as  fallen ; 
but  how  much  more  would  this  character  apply 
to  it  now?  They  discovered  also  a  temple  of 
Bacchus  and  other  ruins,  distinguishing  a  place 
called  MjTUS,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had,  by  the 
sudden  irruption  of  a  body  of  water,  been  driven 
to  Miletus.    Some  doubts,  however,  have  been 
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raiMd  by  Jiibderh  inqoiret^  wheAer  the  wj^otm  in 
queatioii  nmlly  belong  to  these  ancsent  citiea. 
Near  KeUbeah  they  fimn^]^  among  the  rutos  of 
Pnene^  a  teor^i^e  of  Minecva  PaUas,  which,  j»  a 
reodaio  ^iitV-IoDiao  eLeganoe  and  grandeur,  was 
jik^e4  well  worthy  of  deKneatioo. 
.   Dr  Chandler  escamiaed  also  the  following  an* 
ctent  cities;  Lsodieea,  distmguished  by  consi* 
derabte  reaiaios  of  a  rest  flnnphitheatre^  a  thosi- 
sand  feefc  in  extent  $  abo  of  aa  odeon,  the  seats 
of  which  remainedt  though  the  prosoeniuia  or 
front  lay  in  a  oonfused  heap*    It  was  of  maibl^ 
and  covered  with  aculpture^  but  the  style  savour- 
ed Ices  of  GrecisD  taste  then  of  Roman  magnifi- 
ceaoe«r-rHterapoti8,  now  Plsmboufct  diatinguished 
by  aa:  aMaaiag  structure,  destined  eilhsr  fbr  baths 
or  for  a  gymnasiuoi ;  the  huge  vaults  of  the  roof 
could  not  be  viewed  from  underneath  without 
horror*    The  theatre  was  ako  large  and  samptu* 
ptts^.aad  the  least  ruiaed  of  any  yet  aeen.-^M&u 
ddphia,  now  Ak  Shehr.    This  place,  notwifli. 
standing  the  multiplied  earthquakes  that  have 
shaken  it,  remains  still  a  mean,  but  considerable 
plaos^    The  only  trace  of  the  aadeot  city  men* 
tioned  consists  of  the  walls,  many  remnants  of 
which  are  standing,  though  with  large  gaps.*---iSar« 
^  near  a  poor  village  called  Sart,  pnsests  a 
number  of  ruins  confusedly  scattered  over  a  ver« 
daet  [Hain.    Some  of  the  most  remarlcaUe  are  of 


pobi  br«»kg  #o;  fftawglif  «iMii9ii|adt  ibM  the  witim 
eitis  could  not,  without  extreme  difficulty,  detaob  m 
«iOgl^  4pww)«n«  Tbeae  structarM  ar6  attributed 
t0  Cr/0NMfi4  Md  it  i»0uppwed  th«fi^  wittiout  koinai 
iftery  pfWitiFe  vi0)eoo^>rtb0y  would;  Iti^i  idr  evfr, 
Mt^Pf^ia  16  9till  a  larg^  aod  floiiriahipg  city^ 
fitoatM  iQ  a  beauttful  .plaHi,  and  coot«ioii^  two 
fine  pdp^iies  of  marble*  Pocooke  tstentiow  the 
ijMmw  of  a  veiy  fraud  teiDj^ei  mi^^osed  to  be 
tbat  of  I)i0Qa  Xieycophiytie*  which  ranked  only 
a^cood  to  the  Epheeiaa  Um^k^  There  are  alra 
veryr  imperfect  remaifliB  of  a  theatre*  Dr  Pococke 
aurvrajwd  l^wiae  A^gorot  the  aiii^eitt  Amisa, 
qapifsftl.  of 'GalatiA*  but  found  no  4«itiquitifi8»  ex-: 
9fQpt  a  few  remarkable  piliars  aiod  mcriptianiu 
The  town  was  vety  large,  and  ^timated  to  eoo^ 
tain  100»0Q0  eAula. 

This  part  of  Asia,  untike  aome  otbe^  baa  beeo 
visited  mpre  frequently  than  in  proportion  to  iCa 
iaipoEtan^e*  Paaaing  over^  therefore,  a  host  of 
minor,  and  oven  some  respectable  travellers,  we 
aball  tray«rso  some  of  its  most  int^^estiqg  pw* 
tions  19  compawy  with  T>r  Cmibkjb,  whose  strodjf 
powers  of  obisiBrvation»  with  his  eloquent  and  ani** 
mated  pictures  of  tb«  objects  both  of  art  and  na^ 
Xm99  bme  raiaed  him  to  so  high  a  rank.«D0fl|g 
modani  traveUeiVt  His  prafonnd  skill  in  abti* 
quities  pecidiarly  qualified  him  for  exploring  a 
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rabadi  byiiiiMlerh  imfoateiB,  whalfaer  tbe  spots  in 
queatioii  nmUy  bftlong  to  tbrne  ancsent  cities. 
Near  KeUbnh  they  &an^  among  tba  rmns  af 
Pnanei-a  tmv^eof  Minecva  Fdhs,  which,  4is  a 
jreawio  ^y^.'IoDiaQ  eLeganoe  and  gratidour,  was 
jik^e4  well  worthy  of  deKneatioo* 
.   I>r  Chaodter  escamiani  also  the  fbUowing  an- 
cteni  cities  z  Laodieea,  disthigiiiahed  1^  conai* 
derabte  reaiaiBs  of  a  rest  amphitheatre^  a  thoo-> 
sand  £eefc  in  extent;  abo  of  aa  odeon,  the  seats 
of  which  .remainedt  though  the  prosGenium  or 
front  lay  in  a  coofased  heap.    It  was  of  marble^ 
and  covered  with  aculpture,  but  the  style  savour- 
ed less  of  Greciw  taste  than  of  Roman  magsifi- 
eeaoe«r-rHterapolis»  now  Pismbonk,  diatingidsbed 
by  aniaamiiag  structure,  destined  either  for  baths 
or  for  a  gymnasium ;  the  huge  vmilts  of  the  roof 
could  not  be  viewed  from  underneath  without 
horror*    The  thei^e  was  also  large  and  sumptu- 
QUa^.aad  the  least  ruined  of  any  yet  seen.-*<Fbila- 
deiphia,  now  Ala  Shehr.    This  place,  aotwitfa- 
standing  the  multiplied  earthquakes  thst  have 
shaken  it,  remains  still  a  rnean^  but  considerable 
places    The  only  trace  of  the  aaoieiit  citjr  men- 
tioned consists  of  the  wails,  many  remnants  of 
which  are  standing,  though  with  large  gaps.«--n3sr« 
^  near  a  poor  village  called  Sart,  prsseats  a 
number  of  ruins  confiisedly  scattered  over  a  i^er- 
daot  piain.    Some  of  the  most  reraarkaUe  are  of 
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could  not,  without  extreme  diflSculty,  detach  m 

sioslQ  4pww)en«   Tbeae  structare»  are  attrilMted 

to  Coe^gft^  mditin  auppwed  th«&^  witliout  ntm 

ymfy  pcnitiFe  vio)eoa»>:t|i0y  would  iH^t  i0r  ever. 

Mi^pwia  16  9tiU  a  lafge  and  flouriahlng  city, 

9itoa|6d  in  a  beautiful  .|ilaiii»  and  cooteifiiog  two 

$a€!  pK>aqu6s  of  marble*    Pocooke  taentiow  the 

im9Wna  of  a  veiy  fraud  tempfe,  m|»|^06ed  to  be 

t^t^  ^  Diana  lieucopluyoe,  wbicb  ranked  mly 

wfxnMl  to  the  Epheeian  tM»ple»    There  are  alto 

y  wjf  imperfect  remaioB  of  a  theatre*  Dr  Pooocke 

aunftey^  IjMwiae  Angora,  the  aaeieitt  Amisat 

capilp^of  Galatim  but  found  no  aotiquitiet^  ex^ 

Q^ait  a  few  remarkable  piliara  aiod  pmoriptian& 

The  town  waa  v&y  large,  and  ^timated  to  eon«. 

tain  100»000  Milk. 

Twa  part  of  Asia,  untike  some  others,  bas  been 
visited  niore  frequently  than  in  proportion  to  ica 
iaipcwtance.  Passing  over,  therefore,  a  host  of 
tniaor,  and  even  wm^  respectable  travellers,  we 
sbsU  traverse  some  of  its  most  interesting  p<^« 
tieni  'm  compswy  with  T>t  C^abkjb,  whose  strong 
pov^rs  of  observation,  with  his  eloquent  and  ani- 
ipated  pictures  of  tb«  objects  both  of  art  and  na^ 
tur«^  ba^e  raiaed  him  to  so  high  a  rank  aaKWg 
modern  tfaveUevst  His  profound  skill  in  atiti* 
quities  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  ezjdoring  a 
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queatioii  nmlly  beloiig  to  these  mdent  cities*  ^ 
Near  KeUbnh  they  6mn^  among  the  rutm  of  ^ 
'Ptkne$.z  Uimifie  of  Minecva  Fdhs,  which,  ts 
fdomo^i^tf/IoDiaii  elegance  and  grandaur, 
jik^e4  well  worthy  of  delineation. 
.  Dr  Chandler  exanuaed  also  the  following  an* 
otent;  oitiesz  Laodicea,  disti^giiiahed  bf  const* 
derable  raaiaiBs  of  a  rest  oaaphitheatre^  a  tho«i« 
sand  £eefc  in  extent;  abo  of  an  odeon,  the  seats 
of  which  .remmnedt  though  the  prosoenluDEi  or 
fmnt  lay  in  a  confased  heap.  It  was  of  marble, 
and  covered  with  aculptuvet  bat  the  style  savom% 
ed  leiBS  of  Grecian  taste  than  of  Roman  magaifi- 
eesoe«r-rHterapoU8,  now  Psmbonk,  distinguished 
by  sftaMasiag  strucUire,  destined  either  for  hatha 
or  for  a  gymnasium ;  the  huge  vaults  of  the  roof 
could  not  be  viewed  from  underneath  without 
honcor*  The  thei^e  was  ako  large  and  iumptu* 
pUQ^and  the  least  ruioed  of  any  yet  seen.*^J1iibu 
delphia,  now  Ak  Shehr.  This  place,  BOtwttli- 
standiog  the  multiplied  earthquakes  that  have 
shaken  it,  remains  still  a  mean»  but  considerable 
pltqs^  The  only  trace  of  the  aadeot  city  meo* 
tioned  consists  of  the  wallsi  many  remnants  of 
which  are  standing,  though  with  large  gaps.*---iSar* 
ik^  near  &  poor  village  called  Sort,  presents  a 
number  of  ruins  confusedly  scattered  over  a  vor« 
daot  plain.    Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  of 
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could  not»  without  extreme  difficulty,  detach  a 

siiigl^'4p€i«ffiw»i«   Tbeae  struetarM  aril  attributed 

to  Crmsit^i  md  it  i90uppwed  thai;  without  iMtne 

v#ry  |KMil4Fe  violeoc^trtli^y  would  lu^t  lor  ever. 

Mt^Pfi^ia  16  9tiU  a  larg^  and  flwriahjng  city» 

aitoaMtfi  tu  a  beautiful  jilajii^  and  cooteioiog  two 

fine  fopaquea  of  marble*    Pocooke  nentiQw  the 

^lemiMna  of  a  \&j  fraud  teiD{^»  supposed  to  be 

t^ati  W*  I^O°A  Leudcophryue,  wbicb  ranked  only 

teoottd  to  the  Epheeiaii  temple    There  are  aira 

ve^yt  imperfect  remai^B  of  a  theatre,  Dr  Pococke 

aun^yed  likewise  A^gorot  the  aaoieitt  Amisa^ 

qapifeal:  oi  Galatim  but  found  no  eotiquitifis^  ex« 

cept  a  few  remarkable  piUar»  aiod  io«oriptiaQ& 

The  towB  was  vwy  large,  and  ^timat^  to  eoo^ 

taiu  100»0Q0  eoMla. 

Tiua  part  of  Asia,  uotike  some  otbers»  has  beeo 
visited  more  frequently  than  in  proportion  to  iCa 
importance.  Passing  over,  therefore^  a  host  of 
minor,  and  even  some  respectable  travellers,  we 
sbsU  traverse  some  of  its  most  interesting  p<^- 
tioni  in  conpany  with  Dr  C^abkjb,  whose  strong 
powers  of  observation,  with  his  eloquent  and  ani** 
aiated  pictures  of  th«  objects  both  of  art  and  na^ 
tuf^We  raiaed  him  to  so  high  a  rank  among 
modfum  travelers*  His  profound  skill  in  atiti* 
quiUes  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  exploring  a 
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region^  of  wUch  thej  form  the  pimnifient  £m^ 
ture. 

Dr  Clarke  embarked  at  Constantiiiopley  andl 
sailed  down  the  Hellespont.  Nothing,  he  ob- 
serves,  could  be  grander  than  the  opening  into 
the  Aegean  sea,  bordered  by  the  vast  mountains 
of  Imbros  and  Samothrace*  He  then  landed  and 
took  a  careftil  survey  of  the  pbiin  of  Troy  and  its 
bordering  mountains.  Our  limits  do  not  allow 
us  to  plunge  into  the  d^ths  of  the  Trojan  con- 
troversy. Since  the  doubts  of  Bryant,  and  the 
hypodiesis  of  Chevalier,  it  has  exercised  the  pens 
of  many  learned  writers,  whose  works  milst  be 
studied  in  order  to  judge  of  the  many  minute 
points  upon  which  it  depends.  To  my  own 
mind  there  never  ajqpeared  any  doubt  on  the 
general  question.  That  Homer  should  not  have 
founded  his  narrative  upon  some  real  historical 
events,  and  should  not  at  all  events  have  given 
an  accurate  view  of  the  spot  on  which  he  repre* 
sented  them,  teemed  quite  inconustent,  both  with 
his  own  topographical  knowledge,  and  with  the 
state  of  society  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  Dr 
Clarke,  in  fact,  observes,  that  whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutiae,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestably 
visible — ^the  Hellespont— -the  island  of  Tenedos 
— ^the  plain — ^the  river  still  inundating  its  banks; 
and  the  mountain  whence  it  issues.    He  draerves, 
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; » fertile  pbin,  and  a  mountain  abruptlj  rising 
from  it»  are  two  features  vihick  usually  combine 
so  the  ahe  of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one  the 
oitiztos  drew  their  subastence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel,  to  which  they  retirejd  on  the 
approach  of  danger. 

£nteMng  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  there  occiirred 
first  tbe^Mdnder,  which  itsi  name,  and  every  ciri 
ciimstahce,  seemed  eleariy  to  ix  as  t^e  Seaman* 
der*  'Dr  Clarke  found  dso  the  Thymbrius,  un* 
der  the  modem  appellation  ofThymbroefc;  though 
other'  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Simois* 
This  hist  he  bdieved'  hjmself  to  recognize  in  the 
Galiifat  Osnack,  wiuch^rdllsto  the  Scamander, 
iboiqg^h  by  i(  slug^fish  stream,  through  an  exten* 
mre  plain,  which  thtis  beeom^  that  of  Simois, 
on  whieh  were  fought  the  great  battles  recorded 
in  the  lUad.  Strabo  had^  mentioned,  that  Kew 
Ilium,  the  c^  existing  in  his  time,  was  situated 
nearly  four  miles  in  a  certain  direction  from  the 
original  city/  In  this  distance  and  direction  Dr 
Clarke  discovered  tvro  spots  marked  by  niins^ 
which,  from  different  circumstances,  seem  very 
likay  to  have  been  Old  aiid  New  Troy.  The 
gramieurof  the  scenery  viewed  from  this  plain  is 
said  to  be  almost  indescribable :  Samothrace  on 
one  side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus  its  snow-clad 
summit,  shining  bright  on  a  cloudless  sky  ;  while 
on  the  other  side  Gargafus,^  the  highest  of  the 
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chain  x)t.  Iik»  ctses:  to  at  Jeaat  <»  equal  ebvatioli^ 
T^  liescri^ve  powers  of  .the  bard  beeatDte  moft 
•trotigljr  fek ;  and  the  iteps  <>f.  his  deidea^  while 
fbej?  swept  from  ooouotaiato  moufitakii  cemldbe 

dbtiuctil;  traced. 

Dr  Clarke  ascended  to  JBDnaribaahjf',  where 
Trcagr^  nd  the  aoarcelB  of  tipeiSaaBmodery  had 
been  idly  placed  by.Chevatkfx  .  loatead  e£  two 
fowataws^  mie  Irat  and  one  cdbd^  aa  had^bceo  re« 
ported*  he  feikad  titem  ]tufaierdus».  and^  dit.  wanit 
miaing  ,tfae  thermomater  toil6£^°.  Thejndid  aot 
fQna.the  souroe  of  the  foamandery  wJubh  lies 
fiHtj  jBilias  in  the  interior, .  abd  whithiDr  Clailoe 
determtfied  to  viait.  .He  paasecjL  ihaotigh  ^and 
rocky  defilea.resciiibliDg  some^of  thia  pataks  in  the 
Tyrol*  fihepherdawAreipkying  lhetr^ed:pif»ea 
toioiig:therock8y.and  herds  of  goatfr/aM. sheep 
browzin^*  A  wild  tnountainetf .  rdce,  disd nguiabf 
todjby.saadaU  of  uodfesaed  btiUa^  bides,  oeoaatoi^ 
aUysbe^wed  tbemsdVesk  He.  eame  to  a.  towa 
c6ticd  ^ne,  suggesting  the  herae  of  iiiDeaa,  who 
is  aatd  to  have  retired  and  reigned  in  the  iriouo^ 
tainoua  district  above  Troy.  After  passing  through 
tho  beatttiful  and  highly  cultivated  district  of 
Beyracnitsb,  he  came  to  Turkmanle,  where  the 
mo^  hospitable  necel^tion  was  experienced^  Hence 
he  ascended,  with  difficulty  and  danger,  acrosa 
naiirow:  ridges  of  Jce  and  snow,  the  k^tiest  susei* 
iDlijt  of  Gaiignriis.     Jrom  this  point,  all  Asia 
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Minor  and  European  Turkey  appeared  an  if  mo- 
delied  on  a  vast  surfiK^e  of  glass*  He  afterwards 
wexit  to  visit  the  source  of  the  SclunMider^  whick 
he  fotod  in  a  grand  natural  aBiphttil»ea|;fe<  amid 
braggjr  and  piqe-olad  rocks^  alpine  summitSi  and 
rdaruBg^  catanictsw  In  descendiftg,  he-  bad'  a  view 
of  the.nibia  of  Alexandria  Troas^  and  was.piartj- 
cularijf"  struck  by  theis  colossal  chamcbsr  (  ik>,  that 
though  materials  have  bean  drawn  fro^A  j^hem  fiM* 
the  ornament  of  att  the  neigUioiiring  eititip,  they 
cpntinae  still  very  extensive.  The  theat.1%9  and 
die  beth^  were  in  padacnltoly.^ood  pne^erva- 


Dr  Qarfce  viewed  also  the  ruins  of  Tehaesuisi 
in  the  Gulf  of  Olaucus^  on  the  coast  of  Cara^* 
nanb;  The  most  oonspiciious  object  was  the 
theatre^  built  as  uanal  on  the  side  of  a  hilli  along 
whose  slope  the  seats  wem  dispoised.  They  were 
in  twciity<eight  rows^^  and  in  front  extend^  a 
liable  terrace^  to  i^ich  a  tnagnificent  flight  .^f 
steps  <tondueted  from  the  sea«  One  of  the  most 
iiemariLahle  features  was  a  large  vaulted  apart^ 
ment  hewn  in  the  scflid  rock,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  a  hdlow  i^cesa^  of  which  no  trace  af^peared 
externally.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  oracular 
cave,  where  the-  prietst^  oonce^ded  within  the  r^ 
eess,  uttered  a  sonnd  believed  to  be  superHaturaL 
The  whole  &ce  also  of  a  large  rook  fronting  the 
i$ea  was  cut  out  into  magnificent  tombd- 
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The  remainder  of  Dr  Clarke's  travek  in  Asia 
Avas  chiefly  employed  in  a  visit  to  Jernsalete  and 
the  principal  places  in  its  neighbourhood.  Tfaeae 
scenes  of  the  great  events  of  scripture  hbtory 
were  surveyed  by  him  with  just  devotioDal 
warmth,  and  without  any  of  that  blind  credbKty 
wliich  beset -the  early  pilgrims.  With  him,  there- 
fore,  we  shall  gladly  survey  the  present  state  of 
these  celebrated  spots,  as  we  endeavoured  to 
glean  from  the  others  their  condition  at  an  early 
period.  ♦ 

Dr  Clarke  landed  at  Acre,  rendered  again  cele^ 
brated  by  the  events  of  the  French  expedition, 
and  now  the  residence  of  Dsjezzar  Pacha.  This 
extraordinary  barbarian,  who  had  held  his  power 
for  twenty  years,  accounted  himself  now  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  Porte,  and  undisputed  master  of 
ISyria  and  Palestine.  His  name  signified  butcher, 
which  he  was  not  unwilling  to  have  understood^ 
The  approaches  to  his  palace  were  guarded  by 
persons  from  whonf>,  on  any  displeasure,  he  had 
ordered  the  arm,  nose,  eye,  or  other  member  to 
be  cut  off;  ''  marked  men,"  as  he  called  them, 
and  who  were  held  ready  to  perform  the  same 
office  for  others.  His)  haram  was  secured  hj 
three  massive  doors,  which  he  eveiy  evening 
opened  and  lodced  with  his  own  hand,*  and  pro- 
visions were  introduced  into  it  by  a  turning  wheel, 
so  constructed  that  nothing  was  seen  of  the  peN 
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son  within  who  received  them.  The  females  in^ 
trodueed  into  it  were  never  more  heard  of,  iu>r 
was  it  ever  known  whether  they  were,  dead  or 
alive^  Our  author  found  him  in  an  apartment 
destitute  of  all  furniture,  except  a  coarse  earthen 
vessel  for  cooling  water ;  be  wore  a  plain  Arab 
dress,  and  apologized  for  having  a  poignard  set 
with  diaaoonds,  as  beiqg  a  necessary  ensign  of 
offiesc  He  received  them  with  very  little  cere- 
mony ;  and  during  the  interview  employed  him- 
self in  cutting  psper  into  various  shapes,  and  in 
tedious  and  idle,  tales,  parables,  and  truisms.  On 
their  expressing  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  his 
preparations  against  the  Druses,  he  asked  why  a 
pismire  should  be  permitted  to  creep  upon  your 
cheek}  and  expressed  deep  indignation  at  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  interference  in  behalf  of  that  nn- 
fortanate  race.  It  was  even  confidentially  own«> 
ed  by  his  secretary,  that  he  intended  to  kill  Sir 
Sidney  if  be  ever  had  him  in  his  power. 

Dr  Clarke  having  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  set  out  with  a  party  of  his  friends, 
beiog  furnished  from  Dsjezzar  with  an  escort, 
and  an  order  to  supply  him  with  whatever  he 
wanted.  He  passed  through  a  fine  country,  ren- 
da«d  almost  uncultivated  by  the  tyranny  of  its 
ruler,  to  Sepphouri,  formerly  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee, but  now  a  miserable  village.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church  erected 
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over  the  «i>ppoied  hcmte  ii  St  Am^  iMid  !«rliwQ 
Dr  Ckrke  in  fact  made  the  cviriout  diisaovery  ^f 
aome  ytvf  ancient  picturesi  iimiiar  tb  tbote  ^\mh 
are  wcffshipped  ito  Rwaia*  He  fokud  hiiftielf  wm 
m  ifae  region  of  tndttlgwcoi,  relicfli  a«d  piow 
ftauds  of  evety  kind;  He  laments^  Umf  df  the 
numerous  Christiana  "wfaa  residk  in  the  IMjr 
Landi  there  are  soavcely  My  who  are  Adt  a  ili^ 
grace  to  their  profession^  from  their  ignonuMH^ 
and  often  their  diaondeHy  Uyeik  Meny  ivell 
meaning  persons  had  been  so  disgi^tad  viUi  th^r 
iUDies  and  inlpositiokib,  that  fhey  «0iisi^rnd  the 
whole  as  a  trick,  and  went  away  wone  CbristiMS 
thari  they  came.  Our  author,  hQwev>ei\  dotar^ 
mined  to  regard  nothii^  but  the  Bible  itftelf }  and 
on  comparing  chrefuUy  its  narrative  ^h  the  at> 
tnal  feitiires  of  the  coiintiy>  he  wak  alike  edited 
and  astonished  at  the  exact  oorreqamidaM^  be^ 
tween  them* 

Nazareth  was  found  redtaced  to  a  dtplenUe 
state  by  tibe  tyranny  of  Dsjezaar ;  yet  the  teHt>r 
of  his  tmme  pn>cured  to  the  travellera  atl  tmine* 
diate  supply  of  all  they  wanted.  In  this  aaiiy 
residence  of  the  holy  family,  ^  trade  of  wonders 
and  relics  was  carried  on  upon  a  stil)  greatelr  aeale^ 
and  several  pretended  miracles  were  even  tiAU 
bited,  Hhe  cheat  of  which  was  easily  perceived^ 
From  Nazareth  Dr  Clarke  proceeded  to  view  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias^  called  also  Gennesareth.     He 
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ptftkuMy  stru)^  kf  the  gi;MM)eur  of  its 
eceQerjr^  and  Ib^  toiler  oiQWKtfdna  by  wl^ob  it  w«p 
bocderedt.  Tbe^limuil  of  l4bfmito  lapp^u^^d  tp 
theeMtb;  cbmred  with  dj»«p  sqqw  «vQa  iit  this 
.hot  Mfl8M«  Tfa^  puty  tmr^  veiy  desirov*  to 
Mcend  TidMT }  but  w«^  aswred  of  its  .being  ,00- 
t»fddd  by  sio  sirotag  «  body  of  Arabs  m  to  roq- 
detlthe  •tteqqpl  quite  wMafe^  Thagr  yaMed 
ibtom^  thci  platii  ^f  Gsdnieloni  tb^  scene  of  eQ- 
esispoitDi  to  numeroiis.anaSes^  and  the  mostl^r- 
tile  ipRtt  of  Judea%  Tbis  was  attested^  ev«ii  4a  its 
.prasmt  WKidtivailed. static  by  the  rich  verduse 
.^ibiab  dolbed  it.  ReUinii^  through  Na^wretb, 
M|ireee0ded  to  NtiploWf  o<  Napolo9i?>  the  ancietit 
iSichei^  capital  ^  S^aria*  Th4  ^p«qt  of  the 
otunlry  ;preaanted  here  a  baiyy  change.:  This 
tarntocy.vas;si4ye6(itotbe  Pacha  of  .PamasQvSf 
iMbo'epftaara  to  have  lUldpted  a  .muich  mor0  biso^- 
ficeot  system  of  gavemment  than  the  tynwt  of 
Acre.  7%e  surroundiiig)  di^tridf  was  oot.^HiIy 
ArliJe^  bnt  in  tibe  highest  oulti^At«oa('aiidjev#* 
nd.oarevttui  stationed  iXMMd  shewed  it  tq  hb  the 
taat  of  a  conttdoraUe  italtnd  trade*  The  gover- 
nor r^;isled  them  with  all  the  miigitificeaceof  an 
eastim  soi^ereigo*  Here  Were  found,  fixed  seem- 
ingly by  sure  tradition^  the  tqabs  of  Josapb,  of 
.ji^easer^  and  of  Joshua,  spacious  sqpulchii^s  hewn 
IB  the  living  rock. 
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The  journey  from  this -place  to  Jerusalem  pre* 
sented  a  striking  feature  of  high  cultivatiop*  The 
limestone  hills  and  stony  valleys  were  covered 
with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives ;  and 
even  the  most  rugged  mouotains  were  rendered 
productive  by  being  formed  into  terraces.    He 
^ews  it^  in  short,  as  ^<  the  Eden  of  the  East;*' 
and  ciottceives  it  clearly  to  shew,  that  the  Holy 
>Land>  if  everywhere  equally  improved,  would  be 
-indeed  a  land  of  abundance.    Strong  emotiaiis 
were  felt  by  the  party  as  they  approached  the 
spot  where  they  w^re  to  obfaain  the  first  view  of 
Jerusalem.    After  two  hours  of  earnest  expecta- 
tion, a  Greek  of  the  party  exclaimed  HagiopoUsI 
and  threi^  himself  on  his  knees.     They  were 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  specta<je.    Id- 
•stead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  .as  some 
had  described  it,  they  beheld  a  flourishiiig  and 
stately  metropolis ;  domes,  towers,  palaces,  and 
monasteries,  shining  in  the  sun^s  rays  with  in- 
-conceivable  splendour.    In  honour  of  Dsjezzar 
'  Pacha,  they  were  honoured  with  a  public  entry  ; 
'  during  which,  some  of  the  inhabitants  welcomed, 
others  abused  them  as  dogs  and  infidels.    The 
Franciscan  convent  of  St  Salvador,  a  large  build- 
ing like  a  fortress,  was  thrown  open,  aad  admit- 
ted their  whole  cavalcade  within  its  vast  portah, 
which  were  immediately  closed.      They  weie 
then  welcomed  by  monks,  whose  ample  size  and 
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ro^  coutttetaances  wMid  bare  doae  Jionoar  to 
the  best  endowed  house  of  Spain  or  Italy.  The 
aemmmodation  ai:id  fare  were  good ;  they  were 
eren  supplied  whh  tea,  a  luxury  to  which  they 
bad  been  for  some  time  unused;  . 

It  was  now  time  to  visit  the  grand  object  of 
pi]griaiflge»  the  church  of  Calory  and  ci  the  se- 
{Mildire.  Its-  outward  appearance  resembled  that 
of  any  handsome  Catholic  churdi.  Over  the 
door  was  a  very  ancient  bas  reliefi  representing 
the  Messtah^s  entrance'  into  Jerusalem.  On  en- 
tering, a  shb  of  white  nrnrble  was  shewn  as  the 
^»t  where. bis  body  was  anointed.  In  the  mtd« 
die  was  a  dusty  fabric,  compared  to  a  huge  pep* 
per*box,  on  entering  whidh  they  were-'sbewn  the 
sepulchre,  with  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat; 
To  Dr  Clarke,  who  had  particularly  studied  se- 
pulchres, this  did  not  present  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  one ;  it  was  not,  like  all  others  ib 
tJie  East,  cot  out  of  the  rock,  but  the  sides  formed 
of  fine  verd-antique  marble ;  and  the  stone  did 
not  fit  its  mouth.  They  were  then  led  into  a 
room  above,  and  were  shewn  an  altar  stated  to 
be  Mount  Calvary,  and  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
the  three  crosses,  though  within  a  space  wholly 
inadequate.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  sa- 
tiirfed  Dr  Clarke,  that  this  supposed  site  of  the 
crucifixion  and  entombment  rests  wholly  in  the 
imagination  of  Queen  Helena,  the  fair  founder  ( 
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and  Btandb  aapported  by  no  argameDt»  exKCpt  the 
accidental  rent  in  the  rocki  which  is  ahewn .  as 
that  minicQloEitiy  proditeed  at  the  cradisuini* 
Cahaty'  besidea  vas  without  the  limits  of  the  «!•» 
cient  Jerusalem,  while  the  church  ia  imthin  the 
coitfractedbounds  of  the  modern  titj.  Oormitfaor 
WM  theiieforeled  to  make  a  dfligebt  aeanh  ill  a 
glen  .or.  dingle  without  the  walla,  separaftiiig  the 
preset  dity  froan  an  opposite  hiU.  Hefouod 
both  sides  of  it  covered  with  tombs^  hewn  afker 
the  manner  of  the  ancients  out  a£  the  solid  rockf 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  but  some  truly 
magni&:;ent«  Here  it  aj^eared  to.  him  ihat  both 
Calvary  and  the. tomb  were. certainly  to  be  fiMind, 
thoughit  was  difficult  to  fix  on  tbit  pnsctse  spalM. 
Several  tnacriptiona,  with  some  atnking  roim^ 
seemed  to  potat  out  the  'o|>po8ite.Ull  as  Mbistit 
Sion,  the  celebrated  and  sacred  citadel  of  iMstsa* 
lem  :  in  which  case,  the  eminemae. catted  fay  the 
modems  Mount  Si6n,  will  form  merely  part  of 
Mount  Moriab,  and  the  modern  city  wttt.'bft:fauilt 
on  that  hill. alone.  In  some  of  the  tombs  amuod 
Jerusalem  paintings  were  found,  similar  to  thoae 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Fbm«- 
peii.  The  most  disttnguiahed  tombe  are  dioae 
known  by  the  nam^  of  the  sepulchi'es.  of  :^  pe^ 
trisrchs,  of  the  kings,  md  iof  the  Virjgin  ^  though 
there  seems  much  doubt  as  to  the  persotia  by 
whom,,  or.  in  whose  honour,  they  were  reaUy 
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dty  is  the  mosque  of  Omar^  bqik  upon  the  site 
of  tbe  sncieiit  temple  of  Solpmoa.  The  lofty 
Sencemc  pomp  wbieli  ckanieterkEes  tbe  stnie^ 
feare,  ite  numerous  arcades^  capacioiis  dosM,  and 
atea  paved  with  tbe  chekest  marbfes»  joioed  to 
tb^  sumptuous  oostame  of  the  derotees  passii^ 
to  and  fjrom  the  sanctuary,  tender  it  altogether 
one  of  the  finest  sights  whkh  the  Moslems  have 
to  boast 

Tbe  popiriation  of  Jerusalen  id  estimated,  on 
vague  ooayeeture,  at  00  or  ao^OOO  iofaabitantau 
The  bonass  are  lo%,  and  the,  streets  deaner  than 
these  of  any  ptber  city  in  the  Levsnt,  though^  like 
att  of  then,  imy  narrow.  The  only  manufitctures 
are  beads,  crosses,  and  shells )  the  two  ffarmer  of 
which  are  made  partly  of  a  q>eci€e  of  hard  wood,, 
and  partly  of  the  black  fetid  Itmestone  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites. 

Our  analysis  of  Dr  Clarice^s  nanrati?e  having 
extended  to  so  considerable  a  length,  we  shall 
omit  ius  return  by  the  common  route  of  Bethle* 
hem  and  Jafla. 

Mr  MAODcmAtD  Kurieir,  whose  exertions  hare 
eontfibuted  so  much  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  Western  Asia,  performed  a  series  of  journeys 
tfafoogh  Asia  Minor,  which  form  the  best  account 
we  now  possess  of  the  present  state  of  this  part  of 
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tbe  Turiosh  enrpire.  After  leaving  CooBtanti- 
nople,  the  first  place  of  importance  at  which  be 
arrived  was  Nice,  once  tbe  capital  of  Bith3mia, 
and  the  seat  of  sevwal  general  councils.  It  is 
BOW  much  decayed,  but  contains  a  number  <^ 
striking  ruins^  particularly  some  Roman  walh» 
which  have  acquired  the  solidity  of  rock.  He 
came  next  to  Eskashehr,  situated  in  a  greet  plain, 
having  a  dry  and  parched  appearance,  where 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  defeated  Sultan  Sotiman* 
This  was  fonnd  a  wretched  place,  exhibiting  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  except  a  few  inscriptions. 
Here,  while  Mr  Kinneir  was  sitting  in  bis  lodg- 
ings, one  of  tkose  Dei*vishes  who,  from  being 
road,  are  reverenced  as  sacred,  came  in,  struck 
him  with  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  loudly  protested 
against  the  indignity  of  an  infidel  entering  Uie 
habitation  of  a  holy  man.  It  really  appears  to 
have  been  his  own  house,  which  seems  to  make 
his  oondnct  not  quite  so  presumptuous  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Mr  Kinneir,  who  hastened  to  the  Aga, 
demanding  his  punishment.  The  Aga,  however, 
replied,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  deal 
severely  with  a  person  so  much  respected  in  tbe 
city,  but  held  out  some  evidently  delusive  expec- 
tation of  <:hastising  him  at  some  future  period* 
Mr  Kinneir,  therefore,  returned  to  his  lodgings ; 
where  tbe  insults  of  this  person  still  continnMg, 
he  was  advised  to  decamp,  as  in  case  of  a  quarrel 
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the  wbfiie  town  would  have  takm  the  part  of  Itti 
iioi  j  afitagooist.      (  < 

.  Mr  KanMtr  DOW  passed  tfarobgh  Serer  Hismt 
and  YetmA,  where  he  fbond  rtiim ;  bot  this  pavt 
of  Phrygk  was  aneieiitly  so^oovered  trilh'Ciliesi 
that  it  is  difficufe  to  identify  may  Ipardcalar  plaoeb 
The  iahabitaDts  soqiled  when  he  asked  A>r  ruined 
jplaces,  asBuriiig  him  the  whole  country  was  ov«r« 
spread  with  them.  The  agricuftafe  here  is  wretch^ 
ed ;  the  plough  often  is  not  even.  sKod  with  iioni 
and  is  drawn  somietiaies  by  ten  or  twehre  ozeA« 
Ihe  harrow  is  mei^)y>  a  large^  feiinch  of  thorns^ 
with  a  stone  laid  across  ^o' increase  the  presaore. 
The  grain  is  threshed  by  cattle,  wind  heiog  chiefly 
relied  upon  for  sepavarting  -Ae  chi£  A  great 
part  of  the  conntry  was  covered  wiliii  the  roving 
Turkmans,  a  boisterous  and  ignoraot  race,  but 
much  more  honourable  jmd  hospitable  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns. :         .  < 

Mr  Kinnesr  now  reached  Altera,  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  Pachalic,  and  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Timor  and  Bajazet.  It 
contains  £0|000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Armenians, 
smd  is  distinguished  by  the  roivs  of  a  temple  ereci- 
ted  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  P^cba  seems 
to  be  a  brutal  tyrant,  who  monopolises  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  his  dominions,  and  retails 
them  at  high  prices ;  so  that  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  the  neigfa-^ 
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iKtuiiDg  fovtoMMiit  4if  Ctui|Mmi  Ogku  Th^ 
travellers  soon  entered  the  territory  of  tbttt  chie^ 
ike  moat,  povetfiiiitt  Asia  MiiMxr^maortaifaiiig  an 
umy^dS  l^iOOOi  meiif  and  jtlarosl  enfaaiy  inde* 
petidtoEifc  iof  .ihe  Gmiid  Seignior.  OoacaV  wbeM 
he  iwdes»jb«»  boM  4iliaeAt-  eetureiy  ereatid  by 
hm^  and.  AioltaiBS  now  a  pdpAilafiMS  df  16,000. 
li»Jia»/built«.iiery  e&te«ive  {Mlaee^  Mid  lives  itt 
fipeajb  pofloqpw  Htr^liad^  dignified  detMiHiMiKtaaid 
^iotig  wliit0;li«8rd>  made  many  ipquisies  about 
ftkft  pottiois?  of/  Ettfopi,  and  partiQulaiiy  about 
SMumapsetOt  o£:  nrhom:  Jie  eatprtssed  a^  Test  adtfii- 
Mkioii*  '  Oiir  bawellerv ,  pasasd)  tkoughi  CaBsaMa» 
ihe  anoieat  capital  of  Gappaddeiay  a  tncaq  difty 
«nty»  but  oontainiiig  HS^OOQ  iahabitanta^  and  a 
i^obaidesrable  trade  in  €attO0f  produced  abundaat- 
ly  in  ito  neigUMwcfaMd.  .He  theii  proceeded  to 
'Taraas»;tbe  cdi^mttid  capital  of  attcieot  OSida, 
but  was  surprised,  after  a  stay  of  eigbtdi^s,  not 
ta  discover  a  nagie  inscription  or  aMnmrnent  of 
ai1}«  It  ia  situated^  howev^er,.  in  a  lertik:cootitryi 
bas  30|000  inhabitants,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
fbreiga  trade.  Mr  Sianeir  then  surteyed  the 
pass  into  Ciiic^  and  the  scene  of.  the  battle  of 
Jasiia.  Pias.or  Byas,  vhich  corresponds. to  diat 
attcitat  plade,  had  lately  been  considerable  as  the 
s^t  of  a.  rebel  chief,  who  being,  sobdiied,  Pias 
was  reducjsd  to  a  heap  of  r^ins..  Scandemon  was 
found  sUak  into  a  poor  fiahing .  village*    liitakta 
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noftaedoM  vay  eslwliii^.tradef  .mrroMiMqiiQncs 
^fthe  tow  Jtite.tovhkh  AIe|i|)QlilK|£i«iM  faAkat 
Jbe  whole  of  tiiS8«4uQtiy  is  m  a.  stota.of  ca«t- 
pit t«  jlociiy  vtnd  depopulotioii,:  in  oooaeqiBBiioercf 
tb#  tj^fwby  ^.  |l|e'  Paehw*  and  iheir  cottetts 
wi^iMcb. other*  .  Honevvr^.  a  hddjr  c£.Jniumy 
t^hltfib:  who  had  ohtatoed  poatttaiaa  of  A^iefpa^ 
kvid  laMlgrrboeii  hetraj^d  foid  nagacged^  aitd:ite 
^Qowized  by  a  nop  of.GhapstanOglu^  to^lha 
geoekal  aatisfacCkm  bf.theiiihahitaBt^  wh6:f^ 

..  Mr  JSuiaevr.  aftenrarda  pacferatsdi  a  yamn^f 
M»Mgk  the  flOffth.ofi  Aaa  3ti]Mur^  fa^.aiottle 
i|bicfa;£iin>peaD  tnvtikn.  haneaaldomfidkiwcd. 
He  e*nie  firrt.tq  Jaiiihixiid^.the.iaBcieiit  Nieome- 
dia;  uAdec  EKodesiaii  the  dafiital  of  ..tha  ili»ia» 
elofirk.  It  ia  aow  a  toaall  town  with  aevea.  hutw 
dred^&oniifiay  aiid  peafeittit^.even.iia  nittiatQab- 
iMt.  its,  lorpar  BMgmfioeiioe*  He.  was  now  ia  ihe 
adcieat  XtkymBf  which  he  found  a  btautifoL  and 
romaiitic  oeunbyt;  ifrterseeted  with  lofty  moun* 
tados  ipd  fertile :valle}r8^«  and ^ abounding: is  tin^ 
aed  ibrestSt  He  passed  through  Terekli,  now  <a 
smalLplsce^  faut  wihicfa  the  akixK.  and.  situatida 
point,  out  as  the  ancient  Herackai  PaBStaf 
through  Tereboli^  Modoorly,  and  Boli,  he  came 
to  CloataiQboul*  called  also  Kostamonni^  the 
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patrtirioiiuil  estate  of  the  ikmily  of  the  Comneoi; 
It  cootaioe  about  14,000  inlnibitaniUr  and  is  sico- 
ated  in  a  rugged  aqd  dreavy  countty^  surrounded 
by  immense  maontains..  Its  aspect  improved, 
however,  when  they  came  t^  the  banfc^  of  the 
great  river  Kisil  Ennak*  In  general  the  s^fenery 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is^  of  a  grand  and  pic- 
Aui^^ue  character,  the  vaHeys  being'  ckrtjied 
wjth  luxuriant  verdure,  and:  the  mountains  wiA 
tiiees  of  every  description  $  so  that  it  often  re^ 
^seiabled/ the  ornamented  park  of  an  English  no- 
bleman. Grain,  howe^^ry  was>  ii  cultivated  and 
soarcei  .  They^  ireaqhed  >  Samsoon,.  the/ i  ancient 
Amisus,  capital  of  Mitbridtates^aneatUttielmvn; 
composed  of  white»wasbed  wxkiden  houses*  It 
presents  few  antiquities,  fac^ever,  thou^  the  an- 
cient wall  may  still  be  traoed,  partly  coveted  by 
the. waves.  They  then  pa»ed  through  Unieh, 
a. small  seaport,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
tolerably  thriving,  and  also  Keresoun,  surround* 
ed  by  wooded  mountains  of  stiqiendous  bdght^ 
From  Kereseun,  they  went,  pardy  by  'water  to 
Trebi9ond«  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  in  the  retreat. of  the  t^a 
tbousand.  The  Homans  made  it.  the  capital  of  a 
province,  and  under  the  lower  empire  it  became 
for  some  time  the  seat  i^  an  independent  Greek 
asonarchy*  It  now  contains  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  in  a  well  cultivated  countiy. 
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«ad  caniM  on  n^huftctores  of  tilk  atid  eottam 
Tbmt  aw  se?tril  Ro«i«»aatiquitw8^  ptrticdarlj 
•9ft  verp  tewttfo^  ehtioeiu 

Mr  Ximiau;  .indtfrntigahU  to  itse^an  Am 
Miiiw,  Clotted  it  ataaother  tiiM  in  a  noi«]i*iM*l 
dkttotiofrfrolii  Kakttdti  to  Coiist»»litiople«  Ke« 
kwlri  win  a  {Mor  towti,  aad  the  road  theiiee  to 
CSaraflHHi-  might  be  coaiidered  aa  an  'mmmm 
forest  df  oakt  baecbi  fir,  and  jumper,  covered 
with  stngglitig  Turkoiails  and  miiaerona  floeloft 
of  goatt.  Caratnan,  once  the  ei^ital  of  a  Moe  of 
Tarkish  princes^  covered  still  an  extetiBive  aretf 
Aground,  aod  contained  SOOO  fhniilies,  occupied 
i»  Ae  cotton  maau&cture,  but  waa  a  mean  lools 
iflg  pfaiee*  He  now  entered  the  plain  of  icooium^ 
where  not  a  tree,  nor  ev^n  a  shrub,  is  perceptiUo 
over  an  expanse  of  ground  as  level  as  the  sea*  In 
two  days  he  reached  Iconinm,  now  Konieh,  con- 
aiderably  declined  from  what  it  was  when  the 
nsotropolis  of  the  Sultans  of  Roum,  but  still 'C0b-» 
taining  S0,000  inhabitants,  and  presetting  a  nuni'^ 
ber  <^  antique  materials  formed  into  modem  edi^ 
ficea.  AAer  Konieh  the  country  improved;  and 
having  passed,  through  Ladik  and  Akshehr,  h* 
came  to  Osium*kan^hissar,  a  city  containing 
IS^CXX)  families,  and  cUstinguished  for  its  mami^ 
faeture  of  Uack  felt,  and  exteuAv^  cuHure  oi 
opium.  .  Two  days  then  brought  him  to  Kntakfaf 
the  capital  of  Anatolia,  and  containing  a  popula^- 
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tion  of  SO  or  60»0(X>  sotds.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  side  o£  a  hill,  the  houses  are  handsome^ 
and  the  castle,  occupying  the  position  of  Goty- 
oeuiDy  appeacs  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.  .  To  reach  Bouraa*  it  was  necessa^  to 
cross  Mount  Olympus,  covered  deep  with  snow» 
and  over  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  gwdes  and 
cofiipanibos^  he  with  great  difficulty.  nia4e  his 
way.  On  the  other  side  was  Boun^a,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Turkish  empire^  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  findy  wooded  plain,  ^dosed 
within  the  immense  ridges  of  Olympus.  It  con- 
tains 40,000  inhabitants,  36^  mosques,  and  its 
baths  and  mineral  springs  are  celebrated  all  over 
the  empire.  He  then  proceeded  to  embark  at 
Modania  for  Constantinople. 

Iq  another  excursion  through  the  heart  of  Asia 
MiQor,  our  author  passed  Sivas,  the  ancient  Se- 
baste,  a  dirty  ill  built  city,  inhabited  by  a  coarse 
and  rude  people,  and  distinguished  by  the  breed- 
ing {^  horses.  He  proceeded  to  Tocat,  the  larg- 
est and  most  commercial  city  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  containing  ^,000  souls,  and  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  valley,  watered  by  the  Jektl  Irmak. 
About  fifty  miles  to  the  south-west  stands  Amo- 
sia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Pontus.  It  is  romantically  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  between  high  and  rocky  mono- 
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tains.    It  contains  a  population  of  ^^^OOO  souls, 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  ezceUent  silk. 

FjbW  travellers  in  the  East  have  acted  a  more 
meritorious  part  than  Dr  Sestzek,  who,  during  a 
long  residence,  embraced  with  ardour  every  op- 
portunity to  extend  our  knowledge  of  Syria,. 
Arabia,  and  Africa.  In  I8O6  he  determined  to 
explore  the  regions  of  Syria  situated  to  the  east 
of  Hermon,.  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
the  records,  both  of  sacred  and  profane  histoxy, 
describe  the  existence  of  magnificent  cities  that 
are  now  unknown.  The  enterprise  was  attended 
with  hazard,  as  it  carried  him  beyond  even  the 
rude  protection  affi>rded  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment Undeterred  by  this  consideration,  he  set 
out  from  Damascus,  furnished  with  an  order  from 
the  Pacha  upon  the  inferior  chiefs  to  supply  him 
with  a  horse  and  guide,  and  to  defray  his  expen- 
ses. He  then  entered  the  mountainous  district 
of  Ladscba,  the  villages  of  which,  bujlt  upon  the 
crumbling  sides  of  rocks  of  black  basalt,  had  a 
gloomy  and  dismal  appearance.  He  traced  the 
Baniass,  a  beautiful,  but  not  the  principal,  source 
of  the  Jordan.  Ca^sarea  Fhilippi  was  found  in 
ruins.  Here  his  guide  stopped}  but  being  in- 
vited by  an  Arab  to  cure  an  ophthalmy  under 
which  he  laboured,  Dr  Seetzen  negociated,  in 
return,  the  means  of  pursuing  his  route.    Pass- 
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ing  the  ridge  of  savage  mountains  which  foraas 
the  eastern  boundary  of  PaleBtine,  md  sepacates- 
it  from  Dschaulan,  he  came  in  view  of  the  lake 
Of  Tiberias.  The  town  of  Tiberiade  or.Tabaria 
was  now  smalK  though  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  extended  for  a  mile  westward  to  some  warm 
baths  erected  by  Dsjezzan  The  fine  plain  sur* 
rounding  this  lake  was  almost  entirely  n^lectedr 
and  though  it  abounded  in  fish,  only  one  paltry 
fishing  bark  was  found  at  Tabaria*  The  whole* 
fishery  on  the  lake  is  farmed  to  one  man^  who 
uses  only  the  seine. 

Dr  Seetzen  now  reached  the  southern  boun« 
dary  of  this  sea;  and,  crossing  the  Jordan,  made 
his  way  into  the  district  of  £1  Botthin»  Here  he 
found  the  rocks  hollowed  into  thousands  of  ca- 
verns, which  had  served  as  abodes  to  the  ancient 
ibhabitants.  Even  the  present  houses  are  chiefly 
grottos  enclosed  with  walls  j  so  that  the  iirterior 
is  partly  rock  and  partly  masonry.  There  were 
Still  also  a  considerable  number  of  large  caves, 
iR^hich  received  whole  families  with  all  their  cat* 
tie.  Dr  Seetzen  was  driven  by  a  storm  of  rain 
to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  them  for  the  night  He 
entered  by  a  long  passage,  and  found  part  of  the 
family  at  one  end  busied  in  preparing  supper. 
There  was  then  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space ; 
but  when  the  rest  came  m,  with  all  their  flocks 
and  herds,  little  elbow  room  was  left.    Dr  Seet* 
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'xen  detcribei  himself  as  a  good  deal  inquictdA 
-making  fais  first  address  to  these  wild  inbabttaota 
ti£  the  rocks ;  but  be  met  with  much  ho^kality, 
and  fbnod  them  quite  as  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent as  those  who  dwelt  in  more  civilized  man- 
sions.  Dr  Seetzen  next  proceeded  to  Mkes»  the 
ancient  Oadara»  He  found  considerable  remains 
of  marble  pillars^  edifices,  has  reliefi,  sarcophagi, 
&c.  Near  it  were  several  very  extensive  caverns, 
in  which  five  or  six  families  were  lodged.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  Abila,  once  a  city  of  great 
£une,  now  entirely  ruined.  There  was  not  a 
single  edifice  standing ;  huge  fragments  and  rub- 
bish alone  attested  its  ancient  importance.  His 
next  visit  was  to  Dscherrascb,  the  ancient  Ge- 
rasa ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  compared  to  those 
ci  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  He  found  several  pa- 
]acea»  two  superb  amphitheatres  built  of  marble, 
and  three  temples,  one  of  which  had  a  peristyle 
o{  twelve  large  Corinthian  columns,  eleven  of 
which  were  still  erect.  But  the  finest  thing  he 
•aw  was  a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with 
a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  semicircular  open  space,  surround- 
ed with  sixty  Ionic  columns*  On  the  whole,  he 
counted  nearly,  two  hundred  pillars  supporting . 
their  entablatures,  and  a  much  greater  number 
overthrown  ;  yet  he  saw  only  half  the  city,  not 
4)eing  able  to  examine  the  ruins  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  riven  He  now  passed  the  Serka  into  the 
district  of  £1  Belka,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Amo- 
rites;  but  this  country,  once  so  populous  and 
flourishing,  was  now  converted  into  a  vast  desert. 
It  contained  only  one  small  town  called  Szalt, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  Six  leagues 
to  the  east  he  found  the  ruins  of  Amman,  the 
ancient  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Decapolis.  It  contained  remains,  on  a  great 
scale,  of  all  the  buildings  that  usually  adorned  an 
ancient  city;  particularly  a  veryspacious  temple, 
with  pillars  forming  a  rotunda,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  was  built.' 

After  traversing  this  district,  Dr  3eetzen  en- 
tered that  of  Karrak,  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Moabites.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  Rab- 
bath  Moab,  the  extent  of  which  announced  its 
importance.  He  remarked  only  some  walls  and 
two  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order  be- 
longing to  an  ancient  temple.  The  district  of 
Karrak  is  full  of  mountains,  and  the  town  itself 
is  seated  on  a  very  high  one,  commanded  by 
others  still  higher,  and  commanding  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jerusalem.  Dr  Seet>- 
zen  turned  the  southern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  by 
a  track  so  rugged  and  difficult,  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  a  guide  to  accompany  him.  He 
saw  here  a  mountain  three  leagues  in  length, 
composed  entirely  of  scd  gem^  the  continual  dis- 
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soliition  of  vhich  appeareid  to  him  the  source  of 
the  saline  character  of  this  great  lake.  Its  west- 
em  coast  is  all  bristling  with  lofty  and  barren- 
Toda.  The  water  is  clear  and  limpid^  and  as  salt 
as  the  sea;  bat  the  assertions^  that  iron  swims 
upon  it,  that  light  substances  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  that  birds  flying  over  it  fall  down  dead,  are 
rejected  as  fabulous.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
sensible  of  any  thing  particularly  noxious  in  its 
▼apours.  After  making  thus  the  tour  of  the  lake, 
Dr  Seetzen  proceeded  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  from  thence  to  Jaffiu 

The  late  able  and  lamented  Borckhardt,  in 
preparing  himself  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
performed  several  journeys,  the  ftiU  narrative  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  published.  In  the  me« 
moir  o£hh  life,  however,  is  inserted  a  letter  con- 
taining the  sketch  of  a  tour,  which  in  some  de- 
gree followed  the  footsteps  of  Seetzen.  He 
^nt  some  time  at  Damascus,  and  confirms  the 
observation  of  Dr  Clarke,  that  this  city,  with  its 
Pachalic,  were  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  either  that  of  Aleppo  on  one  side,  or  of 
Acre  on  the  other.  This  was  due  to  the  pater*, 
nal  government  of  Yusuf  Pacha,  who  had  ruled 
it  for  four  years.  That  chief  was,  however,  so  far 
avaricious,  that  he  uniformly  preferred  to  retain 
the  f evenue  in  his  own  treasury,  rather  than  re* 
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aiit  it  to  Constantinople.  Th^  Porte^  findii^ 
him  inveterate  in  his  attachment  to  this  syitenw 
conferred  Ihe  Fachalic  on  Soleiman,  from  vhoni 
they  expected  greater  regard  to  their  anthaiit]r« 
Yusuf's  economy  having  prevented  him  fiom. 
taking  any  effectual  measures  to  secure  adfae- 
lentSy  he  was  driven  out  almost  without  a  strug* 
gle.  The  new  Pacba»  who  holds  also  Acre, 
though  bred  under  Dsjezzar^  is  said  to  be  by  so 
means  a  bad  man.  The  Syrian  desert  is  now 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  Wahabis»  who 
carry  their  excursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Dik 
mascus.  Yusuf  had  set  out  one  year  with  the 
caravan  in  the  accustomed  military  array;  but 
on  approaching  Mecca,  found  himself  surround* 
ed  by  a  muich  greater  Wahabi  force.  Their 
chief,  Ibn  Saoud,  gave  notice  that  he  and  his  at* 
tendants  might  repaur  to  Mecca  unarmed  and  as 
common  pilgrims,  but  not  in  any  other  manner^ 
Yusuf,  not  chusii^  either  to  comply  with  this 
offer  or  to  encounter  the  Wahabi,  returned  with- 
out accomplishing  his  pilgrimage,  which  has  never 
since  been  attempted* 

Burckhardt,  having  left  Damascus,  proceeded 
by  Saffiid  to  the  lake  pf  Tiberias,  then  ascended 
the  Tabor,  and  having  visited  Nazareth,  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  Szalt.  He  visited  the  ruins  of 
Amman  (Philadelphia) ;  but  does  not  conceive 
Uiem  equal  to  those  of  Dscherrasch.    He  pro« 
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ceeded  in  two  days  and  a  half  to  Karrak^  which 
he  calls  Kerek,  and  describes  as  the  seat  of  a 
chief  who  acts  a  leading  part  in  the  deserts  of 
the  south  of  Syria.  He  traced  the  valley  of 
Ghor,  fertile  though  uncultivated,  extending 
from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thence,  under  the  name  of 
Araba,  it  stretches  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  is  probably  the  traqk  by  which 
Solomon  carried  on  his  communication  with 
£ziongeber.  At  some  distance  eastward,  in  a 
valley  called  Wady  Mousa,  he  found  extensive 
ruins,  which  appear  to  be  those  of  Petra,  the 
great  commercial  capital  of  Idumea.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  iifty  tombs,  and  one  ien* 
tire  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  rock ;— one  mauso« 
lenm,  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  elegant 
Grecian  tem|de,  while  other  monuments  bore  an 
Elgyptian  character.  A  place  was  shewn  here  as 
the  tomb  off  Aaron.  Burckhardt  passed  through 
the  vaHey  of  Akaba  to  the  head  of  the  Red  See, 
and  th^i  entered  upon  the  desert  of  £1  Ty, 
which  he  describes  as  the  most  horrid  and  barren 
tract  he  had  ever  seen.  In  ten  days,  during 
which  time  only  four  wells  were  found,  he  arriv- 
ed at  Cairo* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARABIA. 
iViefiuAr.—  VaknHa^^»S€eUt€n.f^Badhia, 

Arabia  is  not  a  country  much  resorted  to  hj 
European  travellers.  Its  interior,  composed  in  a 
great  measure  of  deserts,  presents  nothing  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  balance  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  beset ;  while  the  approach  to  its  holy 
cities  is  rigidly  barred  against  every  Christian. 
The  travels  of  Bartbema,  recounted  in  the  second 
Book,  will  give  the  idea  of  its  interior  at  an  early 
period ;  while  the  adventures  of  Sir  Henry  Mid- 
dleton  illustrate  the  condition  of  its  coasts  under 
the  Turkish  sway.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  NsEBUHR,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebt* 
ed  for  what  we  know  of  this  part  of  the  Arabic 
continent. 

NisBUHR,  with  several  companions,  was  offi^ 
cially  employed  upon  a  scientific  mission  by  the 
Danish  government  to  explore  Arabia.  He  set 
out  with  a  caravan  from  Cairo  oq  the  27th  Au« 
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gust  1762.  On  the  SOth  they  arrived  at  Suez,  a 
city  built  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  room  of  Kolzium,  formerly  the  emporium 
of  the  Red  Sea,  >ivhich  by  the  Arabic  writers  was 
called  *'  the  Sea  of  Kolzium/'  and  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen  at  a  little  distance*  Suez  is 
a  thinly  inhabited,  poorly  built  place  ;  the  chief 
employment  of  whose  inhabitants  is  the  convey* 
ance  of  com  and  pilgrims  to  Jidda,  the  port  of 
Mecca.  The  soil  is  a  bed  of  rock,  sprinkled 
with  sand ;  and  bad  water  can  be  procured  only 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues. 

Niebuhr  set  out  from  Suez  in  search  of  the 
Jibbel  Mokatteb,  or  Hill  of  Inscriptions,  report- 
ed to  exist  in  some  part  of  the  bordering  deserts. 
The  Arabs  at  first  professed  total  ignorance  on 
the  subject ;  but  on  the  offer  of  a  liberal  reward, 
a  person  was  found  who  offered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  bin.  He  departed  first  for  Sinai,  through 
a  country  in  general  stony,  but  in  some  places 
well  watered  and  fertile.  On  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Sinai  they  found  still  the  convent  of  St 
Catherine,  which  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabs  con- 
verts into  a  species  of  prison.  Both  men  and 
provisions  are  let  up  and  down  in  a  basket ;  and 
an  excellent  garden  belonging  to  the  convent  is 
entered  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  The  Arabs 
oflen  shoot  at  the  monks  from  the  rocks  above ; 
and  if  they  can  seize  any  of  the  straggling  bre- 
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threD»  release  hii9  oolj  upon  payment  of  t  liberal 
ransom*    Niebuhr  had  seen  some  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks  in  this  journey^  but  merely  names  and 
some  rade  ^ures,  witliout  any  value  or  beauty; 
At  length  he  was  led  to  Jibbel  Mofcatteb ;   on 
ascending  which  he  found  a  number  of  sepulchral 
stones  covered   with   hieroglyphics  and  busts, 
which  were  evidently  £)gyptian«     He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  copy  the  inscriptions,  when  the  Ardis 
interposed,  intimating  their  conviction  that  these, 
in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  possessed  supernatural 
pdwersi  and  were  intended  to  draw  hidden  trea- 
sures from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    They  insist- 
ed that  they  should  either  receive  immediately  a 
hundred  crowns  down,  or  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  all  the  wealth  which  the  inscriptions  should 
,evoke.     Why  our  author  should  have  rejected 
this  latter  alternative,  does  not  very  precisely  ap- 
pear ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  bribe  an  individual 
Arab,  and  privily  copy  some  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  found  to  difier  little  from  those  of 
Egypt,  except  in  exhibiting  the  goat,  an  anima} 
unknown  in  that  country* 

Preparing  to  sail  down  the  Red  Sea,  Mr  Nier 
buhr  returned  to  Suez,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  some  great  caravans,  appeared  aa 
populous  as  Cairo.  The  ships  sailed  usually  in 
^mall  fleets,  to  aid  each  other  in  danger,  which 
was  imminent,  as  they  sailed  close  to  the  shore 
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is  the  most  unskilful  manner.    A  number  of  fe- 
males on  board  too  repeatedly  set  fire  to  the  linen 
which  they  were  drying,  till  the  captain  caused 
them  to  be  heartily  beaten.    They  passed  by  the 
ancient  Tor,  but  found  its  port  in  ruins,  though 
there  were  in  its  neighbourhood  some  considera« 
fale  villages.    They  did  not  thence  see  any  inha* 
iMted  i^aee  till  tbejr  arrived  at  Jambo,  the  port  of 
Medina,  where  they  landed  the  passengers  des- 
tined for  that  sacred  place,  and  sailed  into  Jidda. 
They  were  in  much  apprehension  of  ill  treatment 
here,  both  from  general  repcMrt;  and  their  experi^ 
ence  at  Jambo ;  but  they  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  they  attracted  little  notice, 
and  were  in  no  degree  molested.    On  learning 
that  they  understood   astronomy,   synonymous 
in  the  East  with  astrology,  the  governor  craved' 
earnestly  to  know  from  them  the  success  of  a 
War  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage*    Niebuhr 
candidly  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  future ; 
bnt  his  companion,  Von  Haven,  gratified  the  go- 
vernor by  a  favourable  prediction.    Jidda  sup-' 
ports  itself  by  transporting  pilgrims  and  provi- 
sions to  Mecca,  and  by  being  the  channel  of  trade 
between  India  and  Suez.    The  most  violent  mea- 
sures are  taken  against  all  vessels  which  dare  to 
proceed  to  the  latter  port  without  touching  at 
Jidda.     Wishing  to. proceed  to  Hodeida,  they 
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were  recommended  to  a  Maskat  ahip*  wihicb, 
bowever^  when  &urv.eyed»  appeared  more  like  a 
hogshead  than  a  ship ;  the  planks  thin^  without 
pitch,  and  navigated  by  a  few  naked  black  slaves. 
Their  friends,  however,  advised  them  not  to 
stickle  at  appearances,  as  the  Maskat  Arabs  weie 
good  sailors.  Accordingly,  though  tbdr  accom- 
modation was  somewhat  defective,  they  proceed- 
ed slowly  but  safely  along  a  coast  as  desert  as  that 
between  Suez  and  Jidda*  On  arriving  at  Loheia, 
Niebuhr  was  surprised  to  find  the  Arabs  becom- 
ing always  more  polished  and  courteous.  The 
people  were  here  particularly  curious  and  intel- 
ligent. Being  acquainted  only  with  the  Euro- 
peans as  merchants,  the  arrival  of  a  physician^ 
botanist,  and  star-gazer,  was  an  agreeable  novelty. 
The  governor  invited  them  to  make  some  stay, 
and  assured  them  that  they  might  travel  in  per- 
fect safety  through  every  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Imam.  A  country  chief,  however,  being 
asked  to  dine  with  them,  replied,  *'  God  forbid 
'*  that  I  should  eat  with  infidels  that  believe  not 
^  in  God.*' 

The  travellers  set  out  along  the  Tehama,  or  sea 
coast  of  Yemen,  where  they  found  journeying  as 
safe  as  in  England ;  and  were  only  annoyed  by 
the  moving  sand,  which  covered  some  parts  of 
the  tract.  They  found  Beit-el-Fakib,  a  recent 
city,  which  had  risen  to  importance  through  the 
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fiUing  up  of  the  harbour  of  Ghalefka.  This  last 
cireuiDstaiice  had  ruined  2^bid,  once  the  moat 
comoiercial  city  in  the  Tehama.  It  was  now 
craeUy  oppressed  by  the  large  religious  establish-* 
ments  formed  during  its  prosperity,  and  which 
absorbed  three*fiflhs  of  its  reduced  income.  Ho* 
deida  was  at  present  the  port  of  BeiUel-Fakib, 
and  had  a  tolerable  harboun  Niebuhr  now  set 
out  on  an  excursion  to  Kahhme  and  Hadie» 
among  the  coffee  mountains..  The  rocks  here 
were  entirely  basaltic^  and  usually  fotroed  into 
columns,  which  served  as  props  to  the  cofiee 
trees,  and  bad  often  the  appearance  of  artificial 
supports  to  the  cascades  which  dashed  from  their 
summits.  The  coffee  plantations  diffused  the 
most  delknous  perfume }  and  some,  which  were 
artificially  watered^  yielded  two  crop»  in  the  year. 
In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  excursion  through 
another  part  of  the  mountainous  district,  he  passed 
through  the  small  towns  of  Udden  and  Dsjoble^ 
but  found  the  country  on  the  whole  thinly  infaa* 
bited.  Mr  Forskal,  the  botanist,  passed  with  the 
natives  as  searching  for  plants  to  be  employed  in 
making  gold;  while  Niebuhr's  observations  on 
the  heavens  procured  him  the  fame  of  a  magi- 
dan. 
After  these  excursions,  our  party  set  out  for 

Mokha.      They  were  first  mortified  by  being 
obliged  to  dismount  from  their  asses^  and  walk 

as 


telo  Hm  city.  They  tbm  addressed  th^ttialiiai 
to^a  mectbaat  called  Sidak  Ismael^  wh0  pmred 
to  make  it  his  'bunnesB  to  pgey  tipoit  itiaagan  y 
and  whc^  not  lueceeding  with  them  to  hia  wnk^ 
did  them  all  the  injury  in  his  power^.  ODgotngto 
the  custcon-liooser  tbey  found  all  their  goodaoptn*' 
ed  out,  and  very  ron^ly  handled* .  The  atrongttfe 
tusfMcion  was  excited  by  the  pmeerved  fisbes  and 
seipents,  any  lawful  object  for  colieclfng  wfaidi 
appeared  beyond  all  compvehenaiom  Tbe:8piiita 
in  which  they  wene  kept  formed  an  article  equrily 
profane  and  odious ;.  while  ^e  tunell  iasutng.fiiQa 
them,  and  spreading  through  the  hoose^  gave  tins 
most  unfavourable  impressions.  At  length  it 
was  su^ested,  that,  being  doctors,,  their  ol^ect 
must  bare  been  to  poison  the  Dda ;  wluch  ap. 
pearing  highly  probable,  that  officer  flew  into  the 
meet  violent  rage,  caused  them  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  houae^  and  the  door  to  be  shut  opontbeDU 
At  the  same  time  they  learned,  that  all  their 
books  wad  effects  had  been  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows of  thrir  ^lodgings  into  the  street.  They 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time^  finding  eveiy 
door  shut  upon  them  ;  but  at  lengtbr  through  tbo 
favour  of  the  Cadi  and  of  an  English  merchant; 
got  themselves  accommodation.  Being  advised 
then  to  wait  upon  the  Dok  with  a  present  of 
fifty  ducats,  they  very  unwDHngly  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  the  advice.    They  found  then  alt 
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lib  wnth  evap^Mratedy  were  kindly  received,  iuid 
luid  all  their  effects  restored  They  were  even 
raised  to  favour  by  a  wound  in  the  foot  which  be 
happened  to  receive^  and  for  which  he  solicited 
thetr  surgical  aid.  This,  however,  led  to  an  in* 
convenient  result,  as  the  cure  proved  tedious,  and» 
till  it  was  completed,  the  Dda  evaded  all  their 
solicitations  to  visit  Sana.  It  affiirded  aftuch  grati- 
fication, therefore,  when  a  quack  came  forward, 
and  undertook,  upon  receiving  the  sole  charge 
to  perfect  the  cure  in  eight  days.  They  then 
came  to  TSas,  a  large  city,  surrounded  by  moun* 
tains,  said  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the  world 
of  plants,  of  which  Mr  Forskal  had  only  a  tanta-> 
liziag  view,  as  the  governor  of  TIUis  was  in  a  hos- 
tile position  as  to  the  ruling  Scbiechs,  and  would 
permit  no  one  to  yisit  their  territories.  They  came 
next  to  Jeriin,  a  small  town,  where  they  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  Mr  Forskal.  Passing  then 
through  Damar,  Manahhel,  and  Suradje,  they  ar- 
rived at  Sana.  At  a  villa  of  the  Vizier's  without  the 
gates  they  were  desired  to  alight,  and  fully  expect- 
ed to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  found  it  was  only 
with  a  view  to  the  humiliating  arrangement  of 
their  walking  into  the  town,  while  their  Mussul- 
man servants  rode.  The  Imam,  however,  sent  a 
present  of  five  she^p,  and  soon  admitted  them  to 
a  public  audience.  He  was  found  in  a  hall,  iJie 
VOL.  m.  V 


apprpaob  U>  wUob  msa  iio^croMrded  mdi  (COOfticDi, 
,dS6cw^  and  horseSf  that  tbey  could  with:^fl|aul. 
.tyiQako  their  way*  He  waa  seated  eto»legged 
QO.  Gwiwiis ;  and  allovied  )tfaieni»  by  pecoUip  &- 
yowv  to  kks  botb  the  back  and  palm  of  hia  fattsd, 
when  all  present  cried  aloudi  f '  God  preserve  tbe 
^'  IfnasQ.'^  The  converaatjiop^.  a;|  it  coidd  be  car- 
ried on  ooly  by  intexpcetea,  was  .not  vecy  inte- 
resting }  and  they  took  their  departure  with  tte 
same  ceremonies.  On  returning  home  thay 
received  a  present  of  ninety-nine  smril  coins, 
the  entire  value  of  wbich  was  T^^.^d.  neither  a 
very  valuable  nor  gepteel  donation;  however* 
they  were  willing  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  wanting.  cbaog»» 
,  Sana  is  i\ot  a  very  large  city,  as  jt  can  be  welk- 
od  round  in  thfi  space  of  an  hour }  and  withiA  this 
circuit  there  are  many  gardens*  The  oidioary 
houses  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks ;  but  there  are 
several  nifoaques»  an4  many  nohie  palaces,  the 
materials  of  which  are  burnt  brick$»  andaome^ 
times  hewn  stones.  The  neighbourhood  aboiuds 
with  gardens,  and  has  been  compared  to  Da- 
mascus, but  is  not  nearly  so  well  watered. 

From  Sana  Niebuhr  retamed  to  Mocha,  whencse 
he  sailed  for  India.  The  rest  of  his  work  is 
spent  in  an  elaborate  description  of  diat  exteii- 
^ve  part  of  Asia  which  he  was.  sent  to  survey. 
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Hie  general  and  almost  |woverbial  Aadioter 
df  Arabia  is  steriMly.  AiAongfa  thta  ftatare  mqr 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  y«st  atonjr 
notantiEims  and  sandy  {Jains  form  the  proa^ent 
ftateres  in  the  suiface  of  this  vast  j^eninsula. 
Ta  the  north,  it  shoots  out  into  a  very  exten- 
sive desert,  the  eharacter  of  whteh  ii  entmly 
Arabian,  and  whidi  remains  mterposed  between 
SpisL  and  the  csonntries  on  tbe  Enphmtes*  The 
^ole  coast  of  AfaUa,  fnmti  Sodz  in  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gul^  is  fornied  of  a  phnn  callad 
the  Tehama,  which  presents  a  picture  of  tiie  moat 
csmplete  deadation.  The  interior  is  diversified 
hy  extensive  ranges  of  nyountaHM,  the  dediiTitms 
of  which  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  while 
the  intervening  valleys,  being  watered  by  eopidiia 
streuds,  are  capaiUe  of  ad vaAtageons  culture*  in 
i^c^ture,  though  the  implements  used  by  dm 
Arabs  be  mde,  yet  a  greater  degree  of  indusfay 
is  disf^yed  than  by  most  of  their  neighbours. 
la  many  parts  of  Yemen  the  Adds  are  cultttat^ 
Iflie  gardetUsi  The  supply  of  water  is  insufficient 
for  rice,  so  that  barley^  millet,  and  dhoun^  are 
the  grains  chiefly  raiaed.  The  Arabian  hills  aikre 
distinguished  by  some  fnq^^rant  plants ;  the  cc^Bm^ 
Ae  baftn  of  Mecea^  and  the  tree  bearing  incena^ 
titt>ugtt  tibis  last  is  produced  <tf  Aiuch  superior 
quality  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa*  The  leof- 
fee  of  Yemen,  so  eagerly  sought  for  over  the 
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whole  giob^  is  debited  in  ks  native  tpoL  An 
infasion  of  its  iitiskv  is  the  only  form  in  which  it 
j»vftlued. 

.  Ihe  pastoral  life  is  the  prevailing  one  io  Ars* 
bia  y  and  its  pride^  as  to  production^  consists  in 
its  animals.  The  horse,  the  eamel,  and  the  ase, 
seem  to  be  here  in  their  native  place,  and  are  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  conntiy. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  taken  in  training, 
and  particolariy  in  breeding  their  horses.  Their 
pedigree  is  counted  as  carefully  as  that  of  their 
masters,  being  often  traced  as  far  back  as  200O 
years*  Nor  is  this  so  liable  as  might  be  supfxised 
to  deception,  being  authenticated  by  written  do- 
cuments ;  and  thou^  the  Arabs  are  generally 
addicted  to  peijory,  yet  this  is  a  subject  of  such 
awful  importance,  that  upon  it  they  have  scarcely 
ever  been  known  to  preyaricate.  A  horse  of  high 
bnrth  will  sell  from  800  to  1000  crowns.  Swift- 
oeas  and  lightness  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Arabian  steed,  while  the  Turks  prefer  those,  of 
greater  strength  and  bulk.  The  camel  is  too 
well  known  to  r.equire  description.  The  ass.  of 
Arabia  is  a  very  superior  animal  to  that  demised 
race  which  we  are  acaistomed  to  view«  It  is 
large,  handsome^  and  spirited.  Niebuhr  eveti 
considers  it  better  fitted  for  travelling  than  the 
-horse.  .  . 
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Aralm  sapportsa  race  of  neo  entimlj  chftrac^ 
terirtic  o£  itsrif,  and  di£5ereQt:fjnMn  those  who  iw^ 
faabit  all  the  other  countries  of  Asia.  These 
peculiarities  are  best  seen  among  the  Bedouins^ 
who  iababit  the  heart  ofthedesert,  and  hold  little 
eomaaunioation  >ith'  any  other  people.  Thej 
Kve  in  the  most  simide  manner  in  femts  a<»iposQd 
of  coarse  stuffi^  and  whi<^.have  the  aspect  ef  tat* 
tered  hnts,  with  an  apartment  in  front  for  the 
men^  and  one  bdiind  lor  the  .fipmales.  Almost 
<iie  only  furniture  consista  of  the  carpet  or  mat 
upon  which  they  sit.  Their  food  is  composed  of 
dutes^  miUet,  and  dhourra,  with  the  milk  of  their 
camels ;  and  irom  taste*  or  neeessity  they  are 
temperate  in  the  extreme.  The  SchiediSy  or 
chiefs  of  the  And>ianS|  are  distiaguished  by  a 
pride  of  birth  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  East, 
aadresesEiUing  what  was  felt  in  Europe  during  the 
bi^iest  pride  of  the  feudal  ages.  They  have  regu* 
lar  tables  of  genealogy,  extending  backwards  for 
many  centuriesi  and  tracing  their  origin  either 
to  Mahomet,  or  to  some  earlier  Arabian  chiefs. 
Their  nobOity  is  the  more  valued,  as  it  rests  upon 
birth  alone^  and  cannot  be  conferred  by  the  fiat 
of  any  prince.  Nid>uhr  compares  them  to  the 
heads  i3^  dans  in  the  Scotch  Highlands*  Bedou- 
in  honour  is  still  more  delicate  than  that  of  an 
European  noble.  If , one  says  seriously  to  ano-^ 
thcr  "  Thy  bonnctis  dirty,**  or  "  The  wrong  side 
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«  of  Ihy  turbaa  fe  ouV*  nothing  bM  btood  can 
wash  Blwny  the  reproacb«  Tbe  right  o#  privlrte 
vengeance  k  fully  recognized ;  and  ib  pro^eirted 
act  only  against  the  oflfenderi  but  agaiAst  att  Ms 
ftoiily.  There  ia  indeed  a  price  fixed  fer  bi<Md  $ 
but  to  accept  thi^  iB  coiiefdeped  much  lees  hoBMR^ 
able  thai>  to  demand^  blood  fbr  blood ;  and^arfii- 
nrily  feud  ia  thus  often  transmitted  trough'  sevo* 
tal' generationa. 

The  female  sfex  in  Arabia  enjoy  greater  Sree^ 
dom  than  in  other  Mabometan  countries.     The 
precept  allowing  polygamy  remains  a  dead'  iMter 
both  with  tbe  lower  and  middling  classes^  and 
even  some  of  the  most?  opulent  consider'  one 
wife  as  quite  sufficient;    Neither  is*  it  tnie  that 
^o  father  selb  Ih»  daughter^  and  the  husbaitd^hia 
wife ;  or  that*  the  sex  are  genenrily  slaves.    Tile 
jealous  guardianship  of^unucha  is  unknown  ;*  and 
the  Arab  women  have  rq>eatedly  shewn  them- 
selves to  travellers,  unveiled,  without  Mj^ispiet^ 
sure  on  tbe  part  of  their  husbands. 
•  The  vast  expanse  of  Arabia  iagenerrfly  cK^ded 
among  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  or  diins^ 
each  governed  in  an  aristocratic  manner  by  ka 
own  Schiecb.     Confederacies  are  often  fhnned 
among  these  for  mutual  defence ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  instance  of  what  can  property  be  called 
K  republican  form;     Thete  are  three  districta 
however  i  those  of  Mecca  and  its  dependencies. 
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of  Ymmi^  and  g(  OteMm^  where  a  deaser  popv^ 
hiUkfn  gives  oecastoii  ta  fyrta  pt^tty  lirge  prkici- 
jMlUlies.  Thdse  are  fdl^  oh  an  ilrbitrary,  tbAogh 
flcmiewbat  unsettled  and  irr^ular  fobtiogv  the 
flMbySheiUbft,  amldietwolatftbyltnams.  The 
kte  rise  <>f  the  WahaU  power,  of  ^ich  more 
partieiilar  notice  wiH  presently  be  taken»  bad 
vested  the  whole  iiltSMibr  of  Arabia  under  one 
rdigioos  and  lidflitary  hdad,  th'ougfaf  it  has  pro- 
hMj  teft  ttoalfered  the  division  into  dansi  and 
the  intenned  administration. 

Ix  the  courM  of  Lord  VAtBKTiA's  visit  tot  the 
Bed  Sea  in  18(>i,  he  spent  some  timie  at  Mochai 
Thnt  pdit  w»  s6mewbiit  declined;  though  it  stiU 
continued  to  be  the  great  mart  ibr  coffee.  That' 
tMdl^  'Within  a  few  years^  had  taken  a  new 
dtrectaon,  in  consequence- of  the  interference  of 
^mferieaa  ttraders*  Instead  of  beiiigr  carried  up 
the  Red  Sea,  and  distiibnted  by  the  way  of  Alex- 
andria, it  was  now  taken  off  by  them  atid  carried 
round  by  the  maritime  route  of  the  Gape.  Their' 
cmnpetitidn  had  raikd  the  price  from  tbirty-G^x 
or  fbrty'  to  fifty  dollars.  The  liidii  Company,  by 
this  meatis,'  Was  entirely  driven  but  of  the  market^' 
» they  could  not  import  a  bale  of  coffee  lindei^ 
L»10,  while  the  Americatis  brought  it  to  Euix>pe 
at  L»7.  The  entiite  quantity  exported  is  estimbtl* 
ed  at  l6,00d  bales  of  SOtS^lbs/  each.    Mocha  ex- 


ports  alflp  «MBf  gmn-nrahkv  mjririi,  ud  fimdBkir 
cf^af,  brought  from.ih^  (9po«tte  coast  of  Bor* 
bera  i  but  Ai^beu  absorbs  the  greater  part  .of  this 
tsade.  Thft  present  population  of  Mocha  it  not 
estiinated  at  more  tlwi  6000.  The  bordering 
plaia  of  thp  Tebaai»  is  «a  barren  and  dreary  as 
it  js  possible  to  conceive.  The  researches  of  Mr 
Friagle  tended  to.c(»i&rni.tbe.beltef  of  its  haviiig 
fproierly  been  the  bed  of  the  sea»  as»  on  dig- 
ging  to  a  little  depth*  the  strata  were  found  en- 
tirely composed  of  marine  productions.  The 
power  of  the  Imam  was  then  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline»  as  the  Sberiffe  of  Abon-arish.  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  new  sect  of  the  Wahabi,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Loheia,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  a.seat  of  the  coffee  trade. 

The  Wahabi  were,  ^found  by  Lord  Valentia 
masters  of  almost  ali  Arabia.  This  sect  origi- 
nated.about  forty  years  before*  and  is  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr  j  but  since  that  time  has  been  con- 
tinually £^ning  new  strength.  It  may  he  con^ 
sidered  as  a  reform  in  the  Mussulman  fiiith.  It 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Koran,  but  rejects  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  all  the  worship  paid  to  the  successors 
of  Mahommed.  Its  military  chief,  Ibn  Saood, 
has  been  the  great  instrument  in  its  propagation. 
The  most  memorable  era  was  in  the  S7th  April 
1803,  when  Saoud  entered  Mecca,  and  destroyed 


eighty  q>leiidid  tombs,  erected  in  lieoour  of  the 
deaoendaiits  of  Mahommed.  In  18M  they  took 
Medina;  and  the  two  holy  cities  have  ever  since 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Wahabis*  They 
4p  not,  however,  discouri^e  pilgrimage^  unless 
by  prohiUting  the  approach  of  any  armed  body,, 
and  the  use  oi  certain  rites  which  they  regard  a& 
superstitious.  They  are  now  masters  of  all  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  and  of  part  of  the  sea  coast } 
and  are  supposed  able  to  muster  an  army  of 
1£0,000  men«  Although  these  are  inferior  in 
discipline  even  to  the  Turkish  troops,  yet,  in  the. 
present  distracted  state  of  that  empire,  they  can«« 
not  fail  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  it« 

Dr  SsBTaan  having  assumed  the  real  or  feigned 
character  of  a  Mahometan, -conceived  himself  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  a  tour  into  the  interior 
of  wAiabia.  He  took  a  passage  in  a  vessel  at  Sue£» 
vfben  there  were  a  number  of  other  pilgrims 
d^tzned  for  Mecca*  Before  reaching  Jidda» 
they  came  in  view  of  a  village  called  Rabog^ 
when  the  ceremony  took  place  of  putting  on  the 
ekkram.  This  is  the  pilgrim's  dress,  consistin^^ 
of  two  huge  white  cloths,  wrapped  one  round  the 
middle,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulders}  pre* 
vious  to  which,  they  shave  the  head,  and  wash 
the  whole  body  with  sea^  water*  Thus  transform- 
ed into  pilgrims,  they  begin  to  cry  aloud  Lubbaik, 


ports  dap  aMM  gmn-BrabiCf  mjririi,  ud  firaiddii^ 
cgoB^f  brought  from  the  c^posite  coast  of  Bor* 
bera  t  but  Acbtn  absorbs  the  greater  part  .of  this 
tmde.  The  present  populatioa  of  Mocha  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  5000.  The  bordering 
plain  of  the  Tehadn^t  is  as  barren  and  dreary  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive*  The  researehes  of  Mr 
Frlagle  tended  to  confirm,  the.  belief  of  its  having 
fprmerly  been  the  bed  of  the  sea,  as»  on  dig- 
ging to  a  little  depths  the  strata  were  found  en- 
tirely composed  of  marine  productions.  The 
power  of  the  Imam  was  then  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline»  as  the  Sheriffe  q{  Abon-arish»  who  was  at* 
tached  to  the  new  sect  of  the  Wahabi*  had  ob* 
tained  possession  of  Loheia,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  a.seat  of  the  coffee  trade* 

The  Wahnbi  were.  •^jEbiuid  by  Lord  Valentia 
masters  of  almost  all  Arabia*  This  sect  origi- 
nated about  forty  years  before,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr  j  but  since  that  time  has  been  con- 
tinually ^uning  new  strength.  It  may  he  coop* 
sidered  as  a  reform  in  the  Mussulman  fiiith.  It 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Koran,  but  rejects  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  all  the  worship  paid  to  the  successors 
of  Mahommed.  Its  military  chiel*  Ibn  Saond» 
has  been  the  great  instnunent  in  its  propagation. 
The  most  memorable  era  was  in  the  S7th  Aprii 
1803,  when  Saoud  entered  Mecca,  and  destroyed 
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eigfat^.if)leiidid  tombs,  erected  in  hMoiir  of  the 
deacendantB  of  Mftbommed.  In  1804  they  took 
Medina ;  and  the  two  holy  cities  have  ever  since 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Wahabis*  Tfaejr 
dp  not,  however,  diseouiige  pilgrimage,  unless 
by  prohiUting  the  approach  of  any  armed  body,, 
and  the  use  of  certain  rites  which  they  regard  a& 
superstitious.  They  are  now  masters  of  all  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  and  of  part  of  the  sea  coast } 
and  are  supposed  able  to  muster  an  army  of 
lfiO,000  men«  Although  these  are  inferior  in 
discipline  even  to  the  Turkish  troops,  yet,  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  that  empire,  they  cath 
not  fail  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  it« 

Dr  SssTSBN  having  assumed  the  real  or  feigned 
character  of  a  Mahometan,* conceived  himself  in 
a  o^ndition  to  undertake  a  tour  into  the  interior 
of  Aiabuu  He  tcx>k  a  passage  in  a  vessel  at  Suee» 
vfben  there  were  a  number  of  other  pilgrima 
dcjstined  for  Mecca.  Before  reaching  Jidda» 
they  came  in  view  of  a  village  called  Rabog, 
when  the  ceremony  took  place  of  putting  on  the 
ekkram.  This  is  the  pilgrim's  dress,  consisting 
of  two  lai^e  white  cloths,  wrapped  one  round  the 
middle,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulders}  pre* 
vious  to  which,  they  shave  the  head,  and  wash 
the  whole  body  with  seap water.  Thus  transform- 
ed into  pilgrims,  they  begin  to  cry  aloud  Lubbaikf 


ports  dsQ  aMBie  gmn-^BrabiCf  mjririi,  ud  ftaiddfir 
cfi94?^  brought  from  jthi$  q>po8ite  cotat  of  Bar* 
bera  i  bift  Aoben  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  thia 
tmde.  The  present  population  of  Mocha  sa  n^ 
eistiiDated  at  more  thao  5Q00.  .  The  borderi^g 
plain  of  thp  Tehama  is  as  barren  and  dreaiy  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  researehes  of  Mr 
Fria^.  tended  toccmfirmthebelief  of  its  having 
formerly  been  the  bed  of  the  8ea»  as»  on  dig- 
ging to  a  little  depth*  the  strata  were  found  en- 
tirely composed  of  marine  productions.  The 
p^wer  of  the  Imam  was  then  visibly  on  the  d&* 
dine^  as  the  3beriffe  of  Abon-arish»  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  new  sect  of  the  Wababi,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Loheia,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  a.seat  of  the  coffee  trade* 

The  Wahabi  were  -^^und  by  Lord  Valentia 
masters  of  almost  all  Arabia.  This  sect  origi- 
nated.about  forty  years  before,  and  is  meotioned 
by  Niebuhr;  but  since  that  time  has  been  am- 
tinually  g^ning  new  strength.  It  may  he  coup* 
sidered  as  a  reform  in  the  Mussulman  &ith.  It 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Koran,  but  rejects  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  all  the  worship  paid  to  the  successors 
of  Mahommed.  Its  military  chiei^  Ibn  Saood» 
has  been  the  great  instrument  in  its  propagation* 
The  most  memorable  era  was  in  the  37th  April 
1803,  when  Saoud  entered  Mecca,  and  destroyed 
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eighty  q>leiidid  tombs,  erected  in  bMeur  of  the 
deaoembuits  of  Mahommed.  In  18M  tbej  took 
Medina ;  and  the  two  holy  cities  have  ever  since 
continiied  in  possession  of  the  Wahabis*  They 
do  not,  however,  discourage  pilgrimage,  unless 
by  prohiUting  the  approach  of  any  armed  body» 
and  the  use  oi  certain  rites  which  they  regard  a& 
superstitious.  They  are  now  masters  of  all  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  and  of  part  of  the  sea  coast } 
and  are  supposed  able  to  muster  an  army  of 
1£0,000  men«  Although  these  are  inferior  in 
discipline  even  to  the  Turkish  troops,  yet,  in  the. 
present  distracted  state  of  that  empire,  they  csxh 
not  fail  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  it« 

Dr  Sssranii  having  assumed  the  real  or  feigned 
chancterof  a  Mahometan, -conceived  himself  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  a  tour  into  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  He  tcx>k  a  passage  in  a  vessel  at  Suee» 
vfben  there  were  a  number  of  other  pilgrima 
d^tzned  for  Mecca.  Before  reaching  Jidda» 
they  came  in  view  of  a  village  called  Rabog^ 
when  the  ceremony  took  place  of  putting  on  the 
ekkram.  This  is  the  pilgrim^s  dress,  consisting 
of  two  laige  white  cloths,  wrapped  one  round  the 
middle,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulders;  pre* 
vious  to  which,  they  shave  the  head,  and  wash 
the  whole  body  with  sea- water.  Thus  transform- 
ed into  pilgrims,  they  begin  to  cry  aloud  Lubbaikf 


ports  aisp  aone  gmn-arabKV  mjririi»  aod  fraiikiiw 
ci^iM^,  brought  from  the  c^posite  coaai  of  Bar* 
bera  i  but  Aoben  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  tbis 
tmde.  The  present  population  of  Mocha  is  net 
eatiiDated  at  more  than  5000.  The  borderiqg 
plain  of  th^  Tehama  is  as  barren  aqd  dreary  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive*  The  researehes  of  Mr 
Friagl/e  tcinded  to  ccmfirm^the  belief  of  its  haviog 
fprmerly  been  the  bed  of  the  sea,  as»  on  dig- 
ging to  a  little  depths  the  strata  were  found  en- 
tirely composed  of  marine  productions.  The 
power  of  the  Imam  was  then  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline>  as  the  Sheriffe  of  Abon-arish«  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  new  sect  of  the  Wababi,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Loheia,  and  was  endeavour- 
is^  to  make  it  a. seat  q£  the  coffee  trade* 

The  Wababi  were,  ^fmmd  by  Lord  Valentia 
masters  of  almost  all  Arabia.  This  sect  oi%i- 
nated.about  forty  years  before,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr;  but  since  that  time  has  been  cob- 
tinually  g^ning  new  strength.  It  may  he  coiii* 
sidered  as  a  reform  in  the  Mussulman  fiiith.  It 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Deily,  and  the  ge* 
nuineness  of  the  Koran,  but  rejects  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  all  the  worship  paid  to  the  successors 
of  Mahommed.  Its  military  chief,  Ibn  Saond» 
has  been  the  great  instrument  in  its  pn^agation. 
The  most  memorable  era  was  in  the  S7th  Aprtt 
1803,  when  Saoud  entered  Mecca,  and  destroyed 
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ei^^i9>lM4td  tonbsy  ecteted  in  hmmar  of  the 
deaoendatttB  of  MftbommecL  In  18M  tbey  took 
Medina;  and  the  two  holy  cities  have  ever  tiiioe 
GOBtitiued  10  possession  of  the  Wahabia*  Iliey 
dp  not,  however,  diseouiige  pi^mage,  usleM 
bj  prohibiting  the  approach  of  any  armed  body» 
and  the  use  q£  certain  rites  which  thej  rq^rd  as 
superstitious.  They  are  now  masters  of  all  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  and  of  part  of  the  sea  coast) 
and  are  supposed  able  to  muster  an  army  of 
1£0,000  mem  Although  these  are  inferior  in 
discipline  even  to  the  Turkish  troops,  yet,  in  the 
jHTesent  distracted  state  of  that  empire,  they  can« 
not  fail  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  it 

Dr  Sssmn  having  assumed  the  real  or  feigned 
character  of  a  Mahometan, -conceived  himself  in 
a  Gonditimi  to  undertake  a  tour  into  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  He  took  a  passage  in  a  vessel  aiSue£» 
where  there  were  a  number  of  other  pilgrims 
d^tined  for  Mecca*  Before  reaching  Jidda» 
tbey  came  in  view  of  a  village  called  Rabog, 
when  the  ceremony  took  place  of  putting  on  the 
ekkram.  This  is  the  pilgrim's  dress,  consistin^^ 
of  two  large  white  cloths,  wrapped  one  round  the 
middle,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulders;  pre* 
vious  to  which,  they  shave  the  head,  and  wash 
the  whole  body  with  sea- water.  Thus  transform- 
ed into  pilgrims,  they  begin  to  cry  aloud  Lubhaikf 
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aWihoinfififtni  LiAbaik,  zu  andehf  form  of  grayer, 
wbicH  Dr  Seetzen  suspects  6f  being  appn^ated 
td  B^cdlitr^.    Arrived  at  Jidda,  he  pbced  him- 
self  tinder  the  protection  of  a  Moorish  nierchant, 
afid  found  the  road  to  Mecca  perfi^ctly  safe. 
After  having  passed  <he  plain  of  thfe  Tefibma,  the 
re^  of  4Jiid  way  led  among  mountains  eKiefly  com- 
posed of  ^anite.  On  arrivinjg  at  itfecca,  he  hired 
a  viottaouf  or  guide,  who  soon  conducted  Kim  to 
the?  hoify  temple.    He  found  it  composing  a  most 
majestic  square,  300  feet'  by  300,  and  surrotrttded 
with  a  triple  or  qua;druple  row  of  columns.    The 
houses  of  the  town  rose  above  it,  and'  the  afuV- 
rounding  mountains  high  above  them,'  so  that' he 
felt  as  in  the  arena  of  a  magnificent  theatre.     He 
went  through  the  cferemonies^ery  quifefly  at  that 
time;  but  some  timfe  ilfter  had  an'  oppbiH^nnity  of 
seeing  the  K!aaba  encircled  by  more  thatl  a  thou- 
sand pilgrims,  Atabs  from  every  province;  Moors, 
Fetisians,  Afghans,  and  natives  of  all  countries^  tff 
the  East.    In  their  enthusiastic  zeal  to  kiss  the 
black  stone,  they  rushed  p^ll-mell  in  conflised 
crowds,  io  that  our  author  was  very  apjjrehedi' 
sive  that  some  of  them  must  have  been*  sufi&eat<^ 
ed:    This  religious  tumult,  with  the  multitude 
aild  various  aspect' of  the  grouped,  presented^tbts' 
most  extraordinary  spectacle  he  dvei*  beheld; 

From  Mecca  Dr  Seet^en  proceeded  tb  Meditia, 
which  he  found  surrounded  bya wall  and  governed 


by  a  Waliabita^£ntr.  The  coontiy  nmad  wtfs  tnu 
tirelj  composed  of  a  poroua  lava^  whence  be  iofttu 
red  that  it  must  have  been  formerly  exposed  to 
tbe  action  of  volcanic  fite$^  He  does  not  des- 
cribe the  sacred  mosfse  in  such  glowing  tenia 
as  Banhema ;  tho«igfa  he  saya^it  is  a  consideraUe 
ediiccr  wkh^many  pfllacaof  marble^  jaspen  Mil 
pidrpbyrf,  adorned  in  diffisfeot  places  with  tetters 
<^  goldu  The  Wahabia  do  noo  admit  pOgfimage 
unless  to  Mecca ;  Dff  Seetaen  ^i^sa  therefore  ar« 
ra^^ned  befoi^  the  Ensifr  who,  however,  on  learn, 
ing  that  he  was  a  FtMk^  dismissed  him  without 
farther  quettibn. 

On  returning' to  Jidda,  DrSeatfcen  sailed  down" 
tb^  Red  Sm.  Avoiding  Comfodah,  which  was 
become  a  resort  of  Wahabi  pirates,  be  touched  at 
Massuab,  and  sailed  tiience  to  Hodeida.  He 
found  all  the  ports*  of  Yemen  subjected  by  the 
Sheitf  of  Abou-Arisb,  exo^  Mocha,  whose  walls 
are  ooBsideredimpregnable  by  an  Arab  army. 
Travelling;  however,  was  still  as  secure  in  Yemen 
a^'  in  the  streets  of  London*  He  penetrated 
without  difficulty  to  Sana,  which  he  calls  S2ana« 
He  thought  it  the  prettiest  city  in  the  East^  Its 
houses  are  high,  and  built  of  stone ;  and  if  the 
streets'  were  better  cleaned  and  kept,  it  mt^t 
rank  with  some  of  the  best  cities  in  Europe.  An 
ancient  Arabic  author  calls  it  Asel,  whence  be 
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flmpeeto  it  to  ht  the  city  ttemtioiied  Under  tkat 
imme  itt  the  saered  Scnptureft, 

Badhia,  a  Spanish  traveller,  hte  published^ 
under  the  fictitious  name  ef  Ali  Bey»  tbenarrlK 
tive  of  a  journey  to  Mecea,  the  geuenil  cbrrect- 
ncM  of  which  is  cottfirmed  by  Burekh«rdt«  Htt 
set  sttl  ^om  Siiea»  and  givea  a  most  formidahle 
description  of  the  dangers  of  navigating  do.wn  the 
Red  Sea«  There  are  continual  rocks  either  above 
or  under  water,  so  that  four  men  watch  constantly 
at  the  helm  to  give  the  ahrm ;  and  if  their  call 
be  either  omitted  or  mistaken,  the  ahip  is  dashed 
to  pieces.  We  know  not  whether  our  author's 
fears  did  not  a  little  overrate  the  peril*.  Being  over- 
taken one  night  by  a  stores,  when  the  Captain 
declaring  himself  unable  to  guide  the  vessel,  and 
burst  into  tears,  Badhia  hurried  with  a  few  of  the 
passengers  into  a  boat,  and  by  ^gantic  exertions 
reached  the  land.  Being  thrown,  however,  on 
an  island  of  sand,  where  there  was  neither  food 
nor  habitation,  he  was  in  deep  perplexity,  till  the 
weather  clearing  up,  the  ship  was  seen  lying  out 
at  sea  in  perfect  safety ;  and  he  had  orily  to  re- 
turn to  it  after  this  perilous  attempt  at  escape* 
The  port  of  Jidda  was  found  flourishing,  contain- 
ing 5000  inhabitants.  Under  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim,  be  made  his  way  to  Mecca,  at  a  period 
distinguished  by  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  Wa- 


Iwiki  annjr  to. pa)r  their  dtv^tknt  at  the  helgr 
ahrioe.  They  amoustod  tO:  S  or  6000,  were  naked 
eitcept  a  bit.  of  doth  round  the  middle,  bore 
QMtaUoeks  on  their  shoulderst  wd  large  knives 
in  their  girctte,  but  had  neither  flags  dor  drume. 
The  tiioioltttary  rashiaig  of  .this  crowd  of  milituit 
devotees  tokias  the  black  stone^  presented  a  speo- 
taale  of  i^  wilder  eonfiision  than  that  witnessed 
by  Seetaen.  They  endeavoured  also  to  procure 
an  effiisioii  of  the  holy  water  <Nf  Zesooen ;  but  the 
rush  was  so  terrible>  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
ropes,  pullies  and  buckets,  were  all  destroyed. 
The  next  observance  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Ara&t,  which  presented  a  singular  scene  at  the 
hour  of  ranset,  the  signal  for  the  whole  body  to 
return  towards  Mecca.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
immense  and  confused  crowd,  no  disorder  was 
committed*  and  thoi^  the  Wahabis  were  all 
armed,  only  one  Aot  was  discharged  by  accident. 
Mecca  is  described  by  Badhia  to  have  suffered 
deeply  from  the  diminution  of  pilgrimage,  which 
has  ensued,  partly  from  the  general  decay  (^Mus- 
sulman zeal,  partly  from  the  dread  of  the  arms  of 
the  Wahabi.  The  greater  part  of  its  houses  ace 
unoccupied,  and  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  it 
is  not  now  supposed  to  contain  above  lO  or 
18,000.  Mecca  makes  a  handsomer  appearance 
than  most  eastern  cities.  Its  buildings  follow 
,  the  windings  of  the  narrow  valley  in  which  it  ia 
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flitnated;  but  they  are  imged  m  regidar  order, 
and  the  streets  are  sanded^  ievelt  and  cooTenieat. 
The  bouses  are  very  neat»  buik  rather  in  thc^Ber* 
aian  and  ladBan  than  Turkish  style,  yritii  stoae» 
and  usually  three  or  four  stories  high ;  they  aie 
extetnally  adorned  with  paintings  and  monldings, 
and  have  lai|;er  md  more  open  windoivs  than  is 
imial  in  the  East.  The  inhabitants  are  careful 
to  preserve  this  handsome  outward  appearance, 
as  they  derive  their  subsistence  very  much  from 
letting  apartoeientB  to  pilgrims.  The  women  are 
not  so  rigidly  confined  as  is  usud  in  Mahometan 
towns,  and  are  supposed  not  to  be  idtogetha  in- 
accessible to  amorous  devotees.  From  evesy.pil. 
grim  who  is  supposed  at  all  opulent,  the  servants 
of  the  temple  eontrive  to  extort  from  seventy  to 
eighty  pounds. 

Badhia  made  an  attempt  also  to  pcDBtrale  to 
Medina,  but  was  stopped  by  one  of  tise  Wafaabi 
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CHAPTER  L 

CQVKTBUSfl  BKTWl:«N  INDIA  AND  CfiIliA« 

Pggu^-^Casar  Frederich-^Gasparo  Balbi,~^Synes. — Stents 
Misiionsjrom  France* — Cochin*  China.'^Borri^-'^Barraw* 

Th£  i^ion  on  the  east  of  India,  reaching  to 
China  and  the  Eastern  Ocean,  is  occupied  by  a 

^  nmnber  of  ^tensive  kingdoms,  and  ineludea  a 
population  of  perhaps  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions. 
Though  thus  fertile  and  populous,  however,  these 
countries  do  not  yield  any  product  so  valuable 
and  peculiar,  or  any  manufacture  carried  on  to 
such  hi^  peifection,  as  to  become  a  leading  ob- 
ject pf  Binopean  commerce.  They  do  not  even 
present  any  very  prominent  or  striking  forms  qf 
social  or  political  existence*  For  these  reasons 
they  haipe  not  attracted  the  notice  of  European 

^  travellers  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  place  which 
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they  occupy  on  the  globe.  Although,  however, 
the  basis  of  their  institutions  be  Hindoo  and 
Chinese,  and  though  they  nowhere  exhibit  anjr 
forms  of  civil  liberty,  their  population  yet  exhi- 
bits a  more  energetic,  active,  and  improving  cha- 
racter, than  that  of  the  great  empires  upon  which 
they  border }  and  their  social  state  therefore  pre* 
sents  various  peculiarities  which  are  worthy  of 
observation. 

I)uiuNo  the  sixteenth  century  Pegu  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  formidable 
of  these  states,  and,  by  its  wealth  and  splendour, 
attracted  the  greatest  notice.  Soon  after  the  Por- 
tuguese had  established  themselves  at  Malacca, 
Antonio  Coubsa,  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
was  despatched  with  the  view  of  opening  a  friend* 
ly  conununication  with  the  court  of  Pegu.  He  na- 
vigated with  considerable  difficulty  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  the  tides  upon  this  coast,  but 
at  length  entered  the  river  of  Pegu,  and  reached 
the  capital.  He  found  a  country  conqioted  en- 
tirely of  rivers,  islands,  and  inundated  plains^ 
which  were  possessed  thus  of  luxuriant  fertility. 
The  Portuguese  were  well  received,  and  obtamed 
permission  to  establish  a  factory,  but  it  was  soon 
rendered  fruitless  by  pcHtiosl  disasters.  The 
king  of  the  Brammas  (Birmass)  made  war  upon 
Pegu,  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  carried^ 
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his  ^mn  to  tke  gates  of  Siam.  Fertiait  de  Mp* 
raes,  the  lV>rtugaese  resident  at  Pegu^  was  killed 
ih  the  sack  of  the  city« 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  Pegu  again 
asserted  its  independence  and  greatnei^.  In  1506 
it  was  visited  by  Csssar  Frederick,  when  it  consist- 
ed of  two  cities,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  one  des- 
tined for  the  merchants,  the  other  for  the  court« 
The  houses  were  '*  made  with  canes,  and  cover- 
ed with  leaves  or  with  straw  j'^  but  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  ^e  incident  to  '*  houses  made  of  such 
stuflfe,*^  a  large  brick  building  had  been  erected 
for  containing  the  merchandise.  In  the  new 
town  the  streets  were  the  fairest  he  had  seen, 
being  so  broad,  that  twelve  men  could  ride  a- 
breast,  and  so  straight,  that  you  could  see  from 
one  gate  to  another.  The  king's  palace  resem- 
bled a  walled  castle,  gilded  all  over,  and  rising 
into  lofty  pinnacles.  "  Truly  it  may  be  a  king^s 
"  house/*  This  monarch  calls  himself  the  king 
of  the  white  elephants,  and  prizes  those  animals 
so  highly,  that  if  he  knew  one  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  he  will  make 
war  in  order  to  obtain  tit.  He  had  only  four, 
which  were  kept  in  the  greatest  state,  having 
their  meat  served  in  gold  and  silver  dishes,  and 
their  feet  washed  in  silver  basins.  There  was 
ako  a  black  elephant,  illustrious  for  its  magni- 
tude, being  nine  cubitu  high.    He  rentes  the 
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iiK>deoftddiigtliUe«iiini8b,  which  wems  to  lie 
l3ie  «aaie  bow  praGtisdl  in  CeyUm.  It  h  added, 
^*  there  is  not  a  beast  so  inteUeetive  as  these  de- 
^  phaots  i  hb  lacketfa  nothing  but  human  ipeech/' 
IHielaDglias  fbur  thousand  war  elephsonts,  who, 
having  wooded  castles  on  their  backs,  pro^e  the 
nest  formidable  part  of  his  anaj.  The'  liatde 
ffrraj  of  this  people  is>  he  wys,  admindile,  b«t 
tSieir  weapons  ^  'very  naught  and  weaice^*'  ihe 
'swords  being  ilike  long  knives  without  pointe. 
T9ie  mfinke  mimber  of  his  tteops  compensates  lor 
vny  deficiency  in  their  equipneots.  *^  There  is 
^  not  a  kfing  on  the  earth  that  hath  more  posver 
'**  Bnd  strei^b  t^an  this  King  ct  Fega.^*  fie 
lias  twenty-six  crowned  kings  as  vasnls,  and  can 
levy  «n  army  of  a  millioB  and  a  half.  This  smm- 
lier^  *even  including  ^  the  camp  followen»  ts 
doubtless  exaggerated;  but  he  assores  us,  that 
the  djfiiculty  of  finding  Bubsistence,  apparently 
so  fbrmidable,  will  not  weigh  imuch  witli  him 
**  tliat  Imewei^  the  aatttpe  of  tMs  country  and 
"*'  peopfle.**  They  mill  eat  aerpents^  scorpions, 
herbs,  grass,  and  >every  kind  ^  r^ise,  ^^  «U  wrv- 
^  eth  for  their  mouthes  ;**  and  they  require  only 
.«  iew  moutbfiik  of  rice  ^  to  iserve  instead  e£ 
'••comfits/' 

'The  commodities  chiefly  suited  to  tlie  market 
cf  Pegu,  were  piece  goods  frcnn  the  coast  jof -Go- 
romandelr  'pepper  and  either  spicea  ^m  ike 
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iilgiidi^  Tb«ii9iKwtodg<md«  »wiiiitUip4edi4 
til*  port  of  CwniOi  wbeQee  Ui^  pNcoed  up  to 
P«8iu  ''  God  deliver  evexy  vm  th^l  be  giFd 
'^  niM;  t  W3P9i«  entrie,  or  think  to.ste^l  cuftamei*' 
&r  it  Bemw  three  snocessive  lewcbes  {ire  med^ 
Old  the  utmost  rigour  exercifed  e^oiA  thpie  Yfffo 
Ittempt  wy  evaii^n.  Another  dstager  attends 
them  whm 'Uhey  ciwtome  io  the  great  ball  of  tb« 
**  kingf'^  Tien  a  aomber  of  gentlemen  are  in 
^leadeofceb  with  their  slaveii  whoin  ih^  ngv^ 
lerly  ffnplpjr  in  pilfering  whtitever  they  can  lay 
btfld  9f»  withovt  the  least  «hame  at  hei^g  detect- 
ed* *'  whether  it  be  ^oth,  in  sbev<9gof  iti'M 
^^  any  other  thipgi  they  buigb  at  it."  The  fnert 
VJbente  iRust  tber^ftre  a^  ia  cop<«rt)  aitd  wa^b 
•Mb  ptber'B  gpode.  In  ti^cking  ftr  jewels» 
bowevei^  the  woet  predops  and  delipate  wmVffo* 
dity  here  eiFposed  tQ  selet  they  are  said  tQ  be 
llM^ily  sewre  fyom  iqipoffitipn,  even  though  tbejf 
do  «ot  und^sfcsind  the  article*  TbiP  trade  If  49 
the  handji  of  three  or  fpyr  great  brokersi  wb^ 
**  have  always  great  care  that  they  affoord  good 
*^  pe4iwQrths»  especially  to  those  thet  h^ve  no 
^^  limowledge^''  Py  way  of  apcoui^ting  for  thif , 
minicvlflus  integrity^  he  states,  that  every  pifr<« 
cbfttor  pf  jewels  is  allowed  two  or  three  dt^ri  *'  to 
f<  Igcfu^  fff^  apd  perme  them/*  when  if  pot  w^t^edi 
be  may  Wiwl  the  bvg»in.  wbicb  if  ponffiderfd 
9§  gwt  a  disgrdii:^^  tb?|t  the  bTPl^n  ive  9m9^ 


%y  'all  intrftii  to  avoid  incurrifig  k.  He  AotlcM 
rib^tte  sileM  mode  of  bafgainiog  meiitioiilid^yy 
^vernte^  efi)^«d  while  the  hands  are  cohered 
with  a  cldthy  ^<  by  touching  of  fingers  and  nippins 
f^of  jotikts.  For  every  joiflt  and  every  fitager 
"  hath  his  signification.'' 

Our  traveller  was  denied  by  the  splendour  <^ 
the  p^odas^of  Pegu»  covered  in  part»  and  some- 
tim^fr  entirely^  with  gold  leafi  which  must  be  re- 
newed every  ten  years.  It  is  remarked^  however; 
that '  ^  by  this"  means  they  make  gold  dearer  in 
^  Pegu  than  it  wotild  be,  if  they  consumed  not  so 
^  ibofch  in  this  vanitie.^  He  observed  seveitd  of 
these  gigantic  images  which  are  characteristic  df 
the  worshippers  of  Bk>odh»  He  saw  ^^  a 'man  of 
<<  gold  very  great,  with  a  crowne,  and  fimr  little 
^'children  of  gold/^  There  was  also  ^  a  man  of 
^'silver/'  who  surpassed  in  height  the  roof  of  any 
house,  smdv^hose  feet  were  as  long  as  our  tra- 
veHei^s  whole  body.  There  were  besides  other 
^*  heathenish  idols  of  a  very  great  valne/^ 

'  Gasparo  Bal&i,  who  visited  Pegu  in  1589; 
found  it  in  nearly  the  same  condition.  He  had 
an  interview  with  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  a  present  of  emeralds.  His  majesty 
began  inquiring  about  the  King  of  Venice ;  and 
being  told  there  was-  no  king,  and  that  it  was  a 
republic,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  so  immoi> 


itoal^  '^.  tnidlehiai;fi>r  n  long  tviw^malAe  t» 
wpe$k.  Beipgeogi^inaquArrdwdfcbiaiJiiele 
Al»  King  of  Ava,  vbo  ym  supposed  tp  am  at  de^ 
tfafooic^  hiiB,  «Dd  awpeptiog  bis  nobles  to  be  i« 
tbe  intextat  of  bis  iidveriiry>  be  collected  tben 
«1U  with  their  vivM  and  cbiidren»  to  the  number 
pfiom  tbfMisandt  end  cepfing  them  to  be  placed 
on  *^  an  emineiit  and  qpj»cious  8cafibld»''  ordered 
liis  officers  to  set  fire  to  it  Our  author  was  pre»- 
eoQ^  and  saw  it  ^*  with  great  compassion  and 
^'grteC  tbait  little  children^  without  any  faultt 
^<  should,  suffisr.  such  martyrdom/'  Tbe  King 
then  set  oat  with  a  great  force  to  attack  bis  rivaH 
whom  be  deiSsated  with,  immense  sbiiigbter,  and 
kiUed  in  singlQ^combatf 

Ddbxko  the  two  following  eentudea  these  cou»» 
tries  attracted  Uttle  attendoui;  till  circumstances 
occurred  which  brought  them. again  into  view. 
The  Birmans^  after  being  a  considerable  time 
subject  to  Pegu,  rallying  under  the  auspices  of 
Aloifipra,  not  only  reasserted  their  own  indepen- 
dence, but  conquered  that  country,  to  which  they 
added  the  fortile  region  of  Arracao,  bordering  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Some  Arracan  pirates,  who 
bad  become  obnoxious  to  the  Birman  laws,  hav- 
iDg  sought  refuge  in  the  British  territories,  a 
^irvian  force,  despatched  to  seize  them,  entered 
ii»  fiMtem  frontier  of  Bengal.    This  eni^roacb^ 
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fikeiykftppefkite|rt6eallfbrii6tice>  ftBrftishOrM 
wu  immedftttdy  mattrh^d  to  the  satoe  point  A 
Mpf^Miitation  brifig  then  made  to  the  BihBMi 
comtnatader,  he  stated  the  above  as  the  only  eauae 
of  his  having  pasted  the  froiiti^4  T6  thia  it  iraft 
replied)  that  the  offenders  would  be  sought  oi|t 
«nd  ddivensd  up»  but  that  he  omst  retire  wtChfn 
«he  liftiits  of  his  own  country.  He  acquteSMd), 
and  the  British  government  acting  fdthfully  ita 
^art,  the  culprits  were  delivered  up^  and  sufftred 
Condign  punishment.  The  Birman  empire  being 
thus  brought  into  notice^  Sir  John  Shore,  th^ 
governor-general,  conceived  that  a  comttitfcial 
intercourse  with  it  obight  at  once  afford  an  open;- 
ing  for  British  commoditieSi  and  a  supplyof teak 
timber,  the  value  of  which  for  ship  building 
begm  to  be  appreciated,  A  mission  was  there- 
fore despatcbed,  composed  of  Major  Symes,  Dr 
Francis  Buchanan,  and  Mr  Wood,  who  set  aaM 
:&om  Calcutta,  and  landed  at  Rangoon. 

Rangoon  was  found  by  the  embassy  a  consider- 
able town,  containing  5000  houses,  and  probaMy 
ab6ut  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  sort  of  general 
asylum  for  insdvent  debtors,  who  all  find  here 
employment,  protection,  and  some  petty  trade, 
that  will  afford  them  a  subsistence.  In  the  efltbrts 
which  the  government  was  making  to  re^estaUish 
it  after  the  desolation  occasioned  by  civil  wars, 
the  services  of  intelligent  fbreignersi  even  of  die 
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iaqiortaat  ^ces  aboat  tiie  pMt  men  fadd  b}r 
BMmi  Sbee%  a  very  kiteUigenfc  AnBMMD»  wd 
Jauflse^  a  PiortugiwMe,  The  locreaflttg  tadcr 
and  poiHdatkni  o£  the  town  had  extended  ift  eaoh 
aidwably  bajrand  the  iiaks  ca%iaattjr  fixed  bjr 
Aboipra*  Theatreetearenarrow,  andanaojedl 
"wA  herds  of  avine,  andasetaf  noiaylittiediigat 
bttt  thejT  are  dean,  and  veil  paved.  Thelimisea 
•f  the  piincipai  iabalataota  am  within  aSortified 
apace,  Ihe  defeocea  of  which,  bowever»  aee  in  a 
very  poor  eoodition* 

Froaa  Rangoon  the  endiaiay  proceeded  by 
water  to  Pegu,  though  a  eouatiy  bearing  inacfca 
of  ibrmer  coteore  and  popolatkai,  but  alnoit  re* 
dnced  to  a  deseit  by  the  wars  of  which  it  had 
been  the  theatre.  This  cspitai,  which  the  early 
tanrellers  saw  in  all  its  glory,  had  aubsequeaUy 
been  plunged  into  a  state  of  rain,  froan  which  it 
was  jnsthfighmii^  to  emerge.  The  rejgmng  Mr 
vere^,  impelled,  as  Dr  Buchanan  understood,  by 
a  superstitious  impression  Iron  a  dream,  but  Major 
Symea  thinks  by  a  wish  to  conciliate  has  F^u  sub* 
jects,  bad  determined  to  restore  their  ancient  seat 
of  empire.  A  very  elegant  plan  of  a  town  had  there^ 
fare  been  formed,  covering  about  half  the  former 
site^  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  inhabitant^  as  tho 
princes  and  chiefs  who  had  composed  the  former 
splendour  of  P^^  were  either  extinct  or  dispenh 
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•d»  and  the  merchaDts  wen  uhwiHiDg  to  rdnovsa[ 
from  the  more  contouent  situation  of  Rangoon^ 
Pega«.  bbwevert  still  retained  its  brightest  oma- 
floient^  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo,  or  the,Goldeii 
Supreme,  which  the  pie^  of  Alompra  had  spared- 
when  he  razed  e?ery  other  edifioe  to  the  gmtnd« 
It  is  raised  upon  two  temoes^  one  ade  of  the  ex-. 
teripr  one  being  1391  feet  in  length*    The  bedjr 
of  the  edifice  is  of  a  pyramidal  foriiij  TCfj.  rapidlj 
diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  ascends ;  at  the  top* 
is  an  ornamented  spijie,  sucmoimted,  by  a  tee  or 
umbrella  fifty-six  feet  high.   The  whde  structure 
h^s  much  the  appearance  of  a  laige  speaking 
trumpet.    The  onxunents  are  lights  showy,  aMi 
fluttering!   but  without  that  dignity,  and  true 
taste  which    charaoterixes  dassic   arehfteGtuee^ 
The  height  from  the  ground  is  S6l  feet ;  and  tlift 
whole  is  entirely  solid,  without  any  sort  of  aper- 
ture or  excavation.       The  umbrella  is  gilded/ 
and  the  King  held  out  some  idfsa  of  gilding  the 
whole  of  the  spire. 

The  embassy  were  well  received  bodi  by  the 
MaywQon  or  viceroy,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
general.  The  latter  shewed  an  extreiBe  but 
courteous  and  peaceable  curiosity.  The  higher 
classes  came  to  visit  them  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, sometimes  adcing  permission  at  the  door» 
and  sometimes  not.  They  merely  altered  the 
outer  haU,  however,  and  seated  themselves  oir  the 


r  wHh  thtir' legs  inverted^'  iriithbut  «tt«mptin{^ 
to  peiietnta  into  the  iiioer  apsrtfliettts^  ortoudw 
i^g  aay  tbi^g ;  and  when  asked  to  depart^  cheer* 
ftily  acquiesced.  The  English  fouAd  ^verj  bouse 
open  to  themselves  on  the  same  iMidng^  Thsj* 
happened  to  arrive  on  the  eve  of  a  great  annual 
Imtival,  which  many  came  from  aigveat  distance 
to  attend.  The  display  on  th^  firM  day  consisted 
of  wrestling  soul  pugUism^  in  the  first  of  which 
tfi^excdled  much  mote  than  in  the  hist;  oo 
the  second^  in  fire*works»  chiefly  rockets^  enclosed 
IB  hollow  tranlfis  of  trees  six  or  dght  feet  long» 
whieb  made  a  very  gmnd  display.  Itie  crowd 
was  immense^  and  the  hilarity  unboiuided ;  yet 
there  wmk  not  the  least  disorder^  nor  a  single  in* 
stance  of  iatoxtcatton.  Some  dalys  after  a  drama 
was  perform^  exhibiting  scenes  fVom  the  Rama* 
yana.  Major  Symes  extols,  very  highly  both  thi^ 
diakgoe  and  acting;  and  conceives  that  one  of 
the  performers  oould  have  rivalled  any  in  Britain^ 
Dr  Buchanan^s  criticism  is  more  severe.  He  ad<r 
mits  indeed  the  unbounded  mirth  excited  in  the 
natives ;  but  states,  that  the  little  he  was  able  to 
understand  gave  bim  a  very  low  idea  of  the  sour* 
ces  from  which  it  arose.  On  the  ISth  April,, 
beii^  the  last  day  of  the  Birman  year,  they  were 
invited  to  the  Maywoop's,  to  pass  through  the  ap^r 
propriate  ceremony  of  that  day.  This  consisted 
in  a  sort  of  contest  maintained  between  the  sexes^ 
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by  coptomly  bedewing  esoh  other  wfli'  eoli 
w«ter.  Oa  nming  at  thepaloce,  tbcy  firaod 
standing  in  the  hall  three  large  cbtaa  ftn,  doly 
]mmde(l  with  bowk  and  ladles^  TheMaywooafs 
tady  stated  her  intention  to  take  no  part  in  the 
proceedings ;  but  in  her  stead  there  issued  forth 
about  twenty  damsels,  who  sorronoded  theparef^ 
atkl  sprinkled  them,  to  their  own  infinite  aouae* 
asent,  with  the  most  copioos  libatioiis.  Tiie  Eng« 
Ksh  endeavoored  to  return  the  ooesplimentf  but 
the  odds  was  so  fearfid,  that  th^  could  asake  lit* 
tie  impression  on  thetnimerous  band  of  assaiiantg> 
In  returning  home,  they  found  the  streets  cover* 
ed  with  parties  engaged  in  the  same  amuaemes^ 
which  was  practised  not  indeed  upon  tfaem^  bot 
liberally  upon  their  Birmaa  companions^  The 
whole  was  conducted  with  perfect  decency^  pnd 
perfoct  good  humour. 

From  Pegu  the  eaobassy  returned  to  Raagoeo} 
and  after  a  short  reridence  there  obtained  pennisp 
sion  to  proceed  to  the  Birmao  capital  of  Umniefa# 
poora.  They  sailed  up  the  great  river  Irawnddy, 
the  banks  of  which  were  in  general  highly  Gulti9> 
rated,  and  crowded  with  people,  and  its  atneaai 
covered  with  numerous  barks.  They  passed 
many  villages  and  towns,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Prome,  Meeaday,  Loonghee,  and  Pagahnu 
They  took  inpassing  a  hasty  viewofAva,ifidiich  had 
Itll  of  late  been  the  splencM  capital  of  the  emfin^ 
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the  first  Older  to  trionfer  the  sMt  of  enqiire  to 
VauaettKfOorUf  the  inhabtomts  hed  takenup  tfaeit 
hooiet  of  wood  end  beenbooy  end  carried  them  to 
the  new  city  j  ead  Ave  became  at  enoe  a  deserts 
Hie  WBBiy  the  palace,  the  coencil-hall,  and  many 
of  the  ttreetfl^  could  ittU  be  traced^  but  all  in 
nuii.  They  looked  into  two  krge  buildings^ 
^jdnch  had  been  deediied  for  the  reception  of 
itimngert }  bate  flew  in  their  faces^  and  a  wMome 
saoell  imued  from  them.  Thorns^  bamboos,  and 
plantaia  treea^-  occupied  most  of  the  area  of  this 
once  great  capital.  The  temples  alone,  through 
the eeverence  invariablypatd  to  them  by  the  Bir« 
mans,  stood  still  untoudiued,  but  time  was  work* 
log  their  rapid  decay* 

After  iearing  this  gloomy  scene  of  departed 
greatness,  the  embassy  sailed  upwards,  and  had 
th«r  ^es  soon  greeted  with  the  munificent 
^iffes  and  turrets  of  Ummerapoora,  which  ap> 
peered  oq  the  opposite  side  of  an  extensive  but 
temporary  lak:e,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river.  The  King  happenii^  to  be  absent,  they 
were  accommodated  with  lodgings  in  the  village 
of  Tounzemahn,  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  lake,  while  the  capital  was  on  the  northern^ 
The  wide  watery  scene,  the  furious  dashing  of 
the  waves,  the  numerous  boats  moored  to  the 
banks^  with  the  fort  and  ci^  of  Ummerapooraif 
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iiiiroiiikliBd  by  an  ampfaidieatie  of  loAj  mflvra* 
tdm,  fonned  akegether  a  atrikh^  and  akigular 
kadscape.  It  was  hmted  that  it  would  be  cooai- 
dered  neither  decorous  nor  dignified  to  be  seea 
is  public  previous  to  their  preseatationt  but  that 
they  might  gratify  their  love  of  exercise  by  rid- 
ing out,  as  privately  as  possible,  towards  the  hills* 
All  their  wants  were  liberailly  supplied,  and  the 
King  having  returned  in  a  short  time,  fixed  a  day 
for  their  public  audience.  Some  objection  waa 
made  to  the  admission  of  .Dr  Buchanan,  the  mef* 
dical  character  not  being  duly  estimated  here ; 
but  as  this  point  was  insisted  upon,  they  agreed 
to  admit  him,  though  not  to  mount  him  xm  an 
elephant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the  em« 
bassy  came  idown  to  the  lake,  where  they  found 
three  war  boats  which  conveyed  them,  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  opposite  side.  Her^  aa  elephant 
was  ready  to  receive  Major  Symea }  hut  as  he  kfd 
announced  his  inaptitude,  according  to  the  ous* 
torn  of  the  country,  to  mount  on  its  neck  and 
take  his  seat  between  the  ears,  a  wicker  badcet 
had  been  placed  on  its  back  and  fastened  with 
iron  clmins,  an  apparatus  which  struck  him  as  not 
so  elegant  as  could  be  wished.  The  two  othep 
gentlemen  were  mounted  on  little  active  Birman 
horses,  well  caparisoned.  They  now  entered  into 
^  broad  and  handaome  street  paved  with  b|ick# 


^0kh  tow  wooden  bouMs^  which^  in  honoor  of  thft 
OMMioB,  had  been  .white«^W8died  and  deearated 
with  bougbs  and  floweit*  The  atireets.  and  .tofA 
of  the  houses  were  coveted  with  a.  vast  atnltitiMkb 
who,  however,  kept  the  strictest  ordo*,  kavii^ 
room  for  the  prooession  to  mov^  aad  whenever 
it  c«ne  in  sights  sqoattiog  on  their  hams  in  s^o.of 
respect.  Thus  they  proceeded  through  the  city 
ilnr  two  miles,  when  they  arrired  at  the  fortress^ 
winch  ehclosed  the  royal  palace^  and  the  ahodfli 
of-  the  prindpal  grandee&  Being  ^folded  by  a 
thick  rampart,  twenty  feet  high,  it  was  boasted  of 
by  the  Btrmans  as  impregnable ;  amd  Major  Sj^mes 
Sd  not  cbuse  to. mortify  thenr  pride. by  teUtng 
thesi,  that  ha)f  >  a  dozen  cannon  would  in  a  Sem 
honrsmakeit«heapof  ruins.  Proceedti^^ through 
several  streets,  they  were  ushered  into  the  rhpom 
or  outer  saloon,  where  they  were  instructed  to  re» 
main  till  ite  princes  of  the  blood  had  .^atasiedL 
The  King's  five  sons  successively  passed^  tho 
youngest  firstf  and  the  Engy  Teekien,  ot  heic^ 
apparent,  last ;  each  attended  by  large  trains  be*f 
eoming  always  more  numerous  and  splendid  ao 
cording  to  their  birth  and  dignity.  If  less  mag-* 
niicence  was  displayed  than  in  the  court  of  impe^ 
rial  Dettii,  there  was  more  dignity  and  decoronu 
The  embassy,  however,  was  detained  two  hours^ 
which  appeared  somewhat  tedious,  eqwcially  as 
there  were  some  deficieuces  of  reqpect  in  the  .at« 
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tendaoM*  Being  then  invited  to  enter»  tbef  pei» 
ed  through  an  inner  courts  where  bands  ef  tunsi* 
Ueis  and  dancing  girls  were  exhibiting  their  feete* 
They  were  then  ushered  by  a  flight  of  stain  into 
the  lotoo  or  great  hall»  where  the  court  wa»  ai^ 
sembled  in  all  the  pomp  .of  Biroian  grudeur.  It 
was  supported  by  seventyi^evep  gilded  piUan»  ar ♦ 
venged  in  deren  rows ;  while  at  the  end  a  bi^ 
l^ded  lattice  extended  quite  across  the  biiilding« 
In  the  centre  was  a  ^Ided  door»  whidit  when 
opened,  dasj^yed  the  throne.  All  the  princee 
and  grandees  of  the  empire  were  seiited  with  in*^ 
ireited  legs  on  the  floor  of  this  magoificentMloocu 
A  place  was  reserved  for  the  missiont  but  they  ia 
vain  strove  to  comply  with  the  request  to  place 
themselves  in  the  proper  Biroian  posturct  and  boA 
protrude  the  soles  of  their  feet  towards  the  seat 
of  majesty.  They  were  seriously  diaappoittled* 
bowaver,  by  the  King  not  mailing  bis  appearance* 
An  officer  merely  went  between  them  and  the 
royal  seat>  and  put  several  questions  as  from  hi« 
majesty,  which  when  they  had  answeredi  a  haiid^ 
some  desert  was  brouf^t  in,  consisting  ai  about  m 
hundred  small  dishe9»  several  of  which  ware  tasted 
■ad  proved  very  palatdble.  The  court  then  bmka 
up^  and  the  princes  departed  auccessivdy  in  the 
same  pomp  as  they  had  entened* 

The  aaMias3ador  was  afi^rwards  iniifeed  to  wni# 
upon  the  difieipnt  princes  of  the  bbvidi 


Synesy  however,  nudB  usmt  stqpdations  ai  t0 
a  more  respectful  treatment,  whidi  were  tidetabfy 
conplied  with.  The  cerecnonj  and  pomp  were 
■fanost  equal  at  the  eourt  of  die  Engjr  Tednen, 
as  at  tliat  of  -die  monarch.  He  appeaned  at  a 
window,  and  aat  for  a  quarter  of  a&  hour  eieot 
snd  motkmless,  when  soddeniy  the  sbutten^  were 
closed,  and  he  was  seen  no  more*  The  courts  of 
the  younger  princes  we»  less  lOeremoniotts  and 
more  gay*  Thejr  were  led  through  ttes  of  ele* 
phants,  and  entertained  with  exbifaitioos  of  ttim« 
falers  and  dancsog  girls.  They  had  also  an  an« 
dienoe  of  the  queen,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-two, 
who  neceived  them  m  a  mry  ooBq^laisant  manner^ 
Hopes  were  then  enta'tained  of  a  sueeessfid  teri- 
flMMtion  to  the  embassy ;  but  there  was  reason 
to  helie^^  that  French  emiasaries  afterwards  ar^ 
rived,  asvl  by  a  false  nepreseatation  of  the  atate 
of  affidrs  m  Europe,  gave  an  unfawMflahie  bias  to 
the  Bsind  of  Jihe  King.  The  mission  were  privately 
informed  tint  he  had  determined  not  to  ^rant 
them  n  personad  audience  at  their  departure,  any 
more  than  be  had  done  at  itheSr  first  visiL  Ma* 
jor  Symes  being  snvited  to  court  to  reeehre  tiai# 
piMente  which  wese  to  he  given  in  netum  ibr  hi^ 
took  oecasaan  to  pnt  a  difect  i^nestion  upon  tihoa 
mdiject,  to  whach  an  equtnocal  answer  'vsas  re^ 
tensed.  Neilber  the  queoi  nor  the  ^cmces  ap. 
peaasd  at  the  d^intery  of  ihfk  pnssents,  and  the 
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ineaibers  of  the  embassy,  who  wiuted  on  them  for 
the  purpose,  experienced  every  neglect  short  <^ 
absolute  rudeness.    Unde^  these  circumstances. 
Major  Symes  determined  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment a  formal  representation.   He  urged  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  a  sove- 
reign power,  and  in  that  capacity  to  be  treated 
with  a  certain  ceremonial,  and  in  particular  to  be 
honoured  with  a  personal  audience  of  his  majesty^ 
announcing  his  intention,  if  these  rights  were  with- 
held, to  depart  forthwith,  throwing  up  all  the  ar« 
rangements  in  contemplation  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  two  countries.    This  memorial  was  re-* 
ported  to  produce  a  very  strong  sensation  at  the 
Birman  court;  but  after  a  long  consultation  it 
was  understood  to  be  determined  to  grant  every 
thing  demanded,  rather  than  come  to  an  open 
rupture.    Being  assured,  therefore,  of  such  a  re* 
ception  as  they  desired,  they  set  out  on  a  second 
visit  to  court.    They  were  received,  not  in  the 
lotoo,  but  in  the  royal  saloon  of  ceremony,  an 
apartment  equally  splendid.    In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  folding  doors  which  ccmcealed 
the  throne  were  opened,  and  the  King  was  seen 
walking  up  the  steps  which  led  to  it  from  behiod. 
He  appeared  to  move  with  di£Sculty,  and  to  want 
the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  but  this  they  were  as* 
aured  arose  solely  from  the  immense  weighik  of 
gold  upon  his  person,  amounting  to  upwards  of 


fiAj  potahdf.  All  the  o6uxtieiii  bent  their  bodies  i 
but  the  Engliah  wete  only  required  to  lean  a  little 
forward^  ami  tUhi  in  their  aeat»  so  that  the  soles 
of  ibAix  ftet  might  be  in  ne  degree  directed  to* 
tvArds  his  Majestji  The  King  merely  remained  a 
few  inibutei,  and  uttered  some  indiatindt  words^ 
usvesting  some  one  with  an  order  of  nobility  $ 
hfter  whidh  he  departed,  without  addressing  any 
words  to  the  embassy^  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticulariy  flattering  in  this  reception ;  however,  as 
the  stipulated  terms  were  not  positively  infringed, 
it  wak  not  thought  expedient  to  make  ittiy  com- 
plaints  In  &ct,  on  reeeiving  the  official  reply  to 
his  dismaddsy  Major  Syma  found,  that  he  had 
obtained  all  the  essential  objects  of  his  mission. 
British  goOds  #ere  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  tefi  per  cent  ad  vaiatigmf  while  teak 
timber^  by  fir  the  most  valuable  production  df 
thfe  Birman  em|)i#e,  might  be  exported  at  Ave  per 
bent  He  soon  after  took  his  departure,  and,  sailing 
^#n  the  riveri  embarked  at  Rangoon  for  India. 
According  to  the  information  collected  by 
Majbr  Symc!s  a«d  Dr  Buchanan,  the  fertility  of 
tb^.  Birman  territory  appears  to  be  very  great. 
The.  southern  provinces  are  finely  watered,  and 
pmdxtee  as  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  as  the  finest 
parts  of  fieogid.  The  northern  districts  are  part- 
ly cmaposedofjude  mountains,  buiwith  rich  plains 
and  vaUeysi  in  which  wheat  is  taised  of  excellent 
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quali^.  This  part  of  the  empire  yields  some 
gold  and  silver^  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Besides  teak  tim* 
her,  the  commercial  staple  of  the  empirct  it  con- 
tains various  other  useful  woods.  The  salubri^ 
of  the  climate  is  attested  by  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  natives.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  co* 
vered  with  crowded  population ;  and  from  all 
they  could  learn,  the  whole  number  of  people  in 
the  empire  could  not  fall  short  of  seventeen  mil* 
lions. 

The  Birmans  are  entirely  different  in  their  dis«> 
position  from  the  Hindoos.  They  are  bold,  ac* 
live,  fiery»  enterprising,  full  of  stir  and  curiosity. 
They  are  also  a  very  merry  people,  always  in 
search  of  amusement,  and  not  fastidious  in  its 
selection.  To  the  embassy  they  observed  uni* 
form  courtesy  and  hospitality,  nor  did  the  excess 
of  their  curiosity  ever  show  itself  in  any  offensive 
form.  The  fair  sex  in  this  country  are  exempted 
from  that  restraint  and  confinement  which  they 
suffer  generally  over  the  East  Yet  they  are  not, 
therefore,  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  them, 
but  are  subjected  to  severe  labour,  and  often 
bought  and  sold  almost  as  slaves.  When  a  stran- 
ger goes  to  reside  in  Ava,  he  is  accommodated^ 
even  from  respectable  families,  with  a  temporary 
female  companion,  who  lives  with  him  as  his  wife, 
and  proves  usually  a  faithful  housekeeper,  bat 
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wbom  he  is  on  no  account  permitted  to  take 
along  with  him.  There  are  other  particulars  of 
their  treatment^  which  mark  still  more  clearly  the 
very  low  idea  here  entertained  of  the  place  held 
by  this  fair  portion  of  the  species. 

In  Ava^  as  in  all  the  countries  in  the  east  of 
India,  the  rehgion  of  Boodh  or  Buddha  is  fully 
estddished.  Hu^  person,  under  the  names  of 
Gaudma,  Goutama,  or  Godama,  is  the  universal 
object  of  worship*  He  is  supposed,  however,  to 
admimster  the  afiairs  of  the  world  only  during  a 
certain  period,  having  had  predecessors,  and  be« 
ing  expected  to  have  successors.  He  is  repre^ 
sented  as  a  young  man  with  a  placid  expression, 
Birman  features,  and  usually  sitting  cross*l^ged 
on  a  throne.  The  temples  are  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  with  an  umbrella  at  top.  Gild- 
ing is  the  ornament  most  studiously  employed  i 
and  many  devotees  undertake  to  gild  a  patch, 
without  any  regard  to  the  incongruous  appear- 
ance  it  makes^  Those  entirely  covered  are  caUed 
Shoef  or  Grolden.  The  images  are  in  some  cases 
of  the  most  gigantic  magnitude.  Dr  Buchanan 
saw  in  Ava  one  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
pure  white  alabaster,  the  magnitude  of  which 
may  be  conjectured,  from  each  finger  being  equal 
to  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  large  man.  Relics  of 
Gaudma,  consisting  of  minute  fragments  of  bone, 
skin,  hair,  &c.  are  reverentially  preserved,  and 
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arb  feveh  botisidered  taecesMr/  to  give  sanctttj  to 
k  temple.  Kioufats  or  monA^eries^  the  inmate 
of  which  devote  tht^mselves  to  celilnqr,  and  prd* 
fc^  abstraction  from  all  trorldly  eoticemA,  are 
characteristic  of  the  religi^dn  of  Gaodma.  Those 
in  the  neighfooerhood  of  Umhierapoora  Bte  v^ry 
numerous,  and  though  built  only  of  wood,  some 
6f  them  make  a  truly  magnificent  a|)pearataee^ 
from  their  magnitude  and  the  immento  profuaiod 
of  gilded  columns. 

The  constitution  of  the  Bintlan  empire  does 
not  appear  to  difier  essentially  ftom  that  of  the 
other  monarchies  of  Asia.  In  printiple  it  ia  en- 
tirely despotic  i  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the 
iluprenle  law,  and  is  subject  to  no  check  either 
frdtn  the  aristocracy  or  the  people.  The  adminis^ 
tfation,  however,  appears  to  be  mild ;  property  ia 
respected ;  and  even  those  who  are  employed  in 
maintaining  the  police,  studiously  avoid  any  harsh 
modes  of  enforcing  it.  There  are  a  considerable 
ikufnber  of  conquered  princes,  who  are  allowed  to 
retain  the  internal  government  of  their  own  states, 
upon  paying  military  service  and  tribute,  and  re^ 
siding  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  at  Ummera- 
poora.  The  Birmans  are  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
yet  no  regular  army  is  maintained,  with  the  ex-^ 
cieptton  of  the  royal  guards,  the  nuniber  of  which, 
in  and  rouhd  Umnlerapoora,  was  not  supposed  to 
exceed  2000  infantry,  and  the  same  number  of 


cavjdry.  When  the  king  wkbes  to  xaise  an  anny, 
he  spnds  an  order  |x>  aO  his  viceroya  and  govor- 
norsy  fixing  the  number  of  men  which  each  it  to 
furnish.  They  reeeive  arms  and  a  certain  pra- 
portion  of  grain^  hut  no  pay(  and  when  the  qnn- 
paign  18  over,  aw  allowed  to  Mtum  home.  Their 
nradcetry  is  ba4i  and  th«ir  cavalry  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  northern  oountry  of  C^ssay.  The^r  most 
impottDg  military  f^ree  yve  the  war  boatf,  hollow- 
ed out  of  the  solid  trank  of  the  teak  tree,  some 
of  which  are  80  to  100  feet  long.  They  carry 
iwm  50  to  60  rowers  well  armed,  besides  dO  sol* 
dievs.  They  advance  to  battle  singing  warHiMi 
•ongSy  draw  up  in  a  line,  and  present  their  prows 
tp  the  eoeioy.  Th^  usually  endeavour  to  grap- 
ple, in  which  case  a  very  obstinate  conflict  eosues* 
Of  these  war  boats,  the  king,  on  a  short  notice^ 
oan  command  about  5Q0. 

The  sacred  and  learned  language  of  the  Bir- 
ttiao  empire  is  the  Pali,  which  is  believed  to  hawe 
been  the  ancient  language  of  Hindostaq,  and  to 
i>ew  some  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  Falis  ate 
said,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  held  high  sway 
in  that  country,  and  the  nam^  of  the  celaibrated 
capital  of  jPaliboAra  to  have  been  derived  from 
theni.  The  finest  books  are  written  on  tbinshMis 
of  ivory,  stained  Mack,  with  the  diaractersena* 
meUed  or  gilded.  The  common  bookft  are  writ- 
ten with  an  iron  pen  on  Palmyra  canes^    The 
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more  elegant  kinds  have  their  boards  lacquered 
and  ornamented  with  gildings  and  are  wrapt  in 
silk  dothi  bound  round  with  a  garter,  into 
which  the  title  of  the  book  is  woven.  They  are 
deposited  in  lai^e  chests  lacquered  and  gilded, 
the  contents  of  each  chest  being  written  in  gold 
letters  on  the  lid.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  royal 
libraiy  was  seen ;  but  if  all  the  space  described  to 
be  occupied  by  it  was  equally  well  filled,  the  lib- 
rary of  the  Birman  king  must  be  very  extensive. 
The  greater  number  related  to  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion ;  but  there  were  also  treatises  on 
history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance. 
Their  poetry,  according  to  Dr  Buchanan,  consists 
chiefly  of  songs,  of  which  they  have  great  vanetj, 
accompanied  with  very  bad  music.  Their  his- 
tories, like  those  of  the  Hindoo^,  consist  almost 
altogether  of  fables  and  prodigies.  Their  astro- 
nomy is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Brahmins  j 
and  their  calendar  bad  become  very  erroneous 
till  the  present  king,  under  the  direction  of  some 
learned  Brahmins,  introduced  an  intercalary 
month.  The  innovation,  however,  was  stren- 
uously resisted  by  the  Rhahaaos,  and  had  not 
been  yet  introduced  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
empire.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  equally 
low.  Dr.  Buchanan  being  consulted,  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  cure  diseases  by  supernatural 
meanly  and  to  give  medicintes  which  would  ren- 
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der  them  invulnerable;  and  on  denying  every 
such  pretension,  his  skill  was  held  in  very  slender 
account.  When  a  physician  in  this  country  is 
called  to  a  young  lady  who  is  seriously  ill,  it  is  a 
very  common  stipulation,  that  if  he  effects  a  cure 
he  shall  receive  her  as  a  wife.  The  doctor  could 
not  learn  whether,  like  other  husbands,  he  has  a 
right  to  sell  the  wife  whom  he  has  thus  earned ; 
but  the  number  of  handsome  damsels  whom  he 
saw  making  part  of  the  household  establishment 
of  a  physician,  seemed  to  attest  the  extensive  pre* 
valence  of  the  practice. 

Of  all  the  countries  situated  to  the  east  of  In* 
dia,  the  most  opulent  and  civilized  appears  to  be 
Siam.  In  1516  it  was  visited  by  Duartb  Coelho, 
who  was  well  received,  and  even  allowed  to  erect 
a  wooden  cross  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  France  alone,  however,  that  made 
any  great  effort  to  establish  a  communication  with 
this  country.  In  1685,  the  King,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Jesuits,  with  a  combined 
view  to  the  interests  of  politics,  astronomy,  and 
religion,  joined  in  sending  a  mission  into  this 
kingdom.  It  consisted  of  the  Chevalier  Chau- 
mont,  the  ambassador,  the  Abbe  de  Choisy, 
whose  dissolute  gaiety  ill  corresponded  with  his 
profession,  and  six  Jesuit  mathematicians.  One 
of  them,  Tachard,  afterwards  wrote  the  best  ac« 


cQVPt  of  th^  mimwi  ftn^  two  <Mlterii  Leeomte 
apd  G^rbttlQtu  4}HiPgu]Bbed  Uieroaelvea  by  thdir 
subsequent  trav9lfi  in  nftd  ?muiid  Chi«a.  . 

We  sUfjl  p9»9i  aver  thie  ifirst  part  of  the  narrar 
tiv9f  which  contatoi  merely  th^  coromoii  incl. 
denta  of  AO  lnd»ti  vojAgQ,  Qd  ^viog  io  th« 
8«a9  of  M£|l«ecAf  they  descsibe  tb«ir  emotion  m 
bping  chiefly  e^^wted  by  viewing  the  scene  of  tlio 
n)ura«le9  an<ji  pre&cbing  of  St  Pranci^  Xayier.. 
I^teong  the  riter  0/  Siam^  th^y  landed  at  Ban^ 
cock^  where  they  were  poUtely  received  by  a  Martr 
darin  with  a  deputation.  That  offi^ej,  anxioua  ta 
compliment  the  French,  and  proceeding  on  the 
principles  of  trwsqjigrfttiQOt  olwerved  tQ  Chiui- 
mppt,  that  thi*  country  could  not  be  new  tn  kimm, 
as  \%  was  w(}U  ](ii9wn  that  hi9  «ottI»  though  in  1^ 
different  hgAy^  b»d  hc^n  aeoi;  thitber »»  a  mw^in 
mimon  ^bput  lOOQ  yeftrt  ago^  The  amlMraa- 
dor.  however,  ob^erved^  that  be  OOuld  ni^;  noli 
dedve  any  benefit  from  that  voyagei  the  eventa 
of  which  h«4  entirely  e9ci^pe4  from  his  f eeoVecw 
tjpQ.  They  were  furnished,  however,  with  h«dK 
89me  bal<m  or  boat?,  in  whieh  to  vail  up  to  tb^ 
capital.  They  made  their  voyage  along  the  liver 
Menam,  which  presented  a  magnificent  spectbdei. 
The  neighbouring  grounds  being  inundated  dnr*^ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  produced  the  i^aat  luxuriant 
c«Qp$  of  rice.  The  atream  was  entirely  covered 
with  barkSj  many  of  which  resembled  bowser,  im 
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whiehy  as  in  the  Chinese  waters,  fanriliet  took  up 
their  penDaneat  abode.  The  villages  were  nnme« 
rous;  and  q[>Iendid  pagodiui,  with  immasti^riea 
attached  to  them,  appeared  at  eveiy  league^ 

At  Siam,  the  embassy  were  received  by  Coiki 
stantine,  the  prime  miqister,  who,  to  their  most 
agreeable  surprise,  proved  to  be  an  European  and 
a  Roman  Catholie.  A  Oreek  by  birth^  he  had 
gone  on  board  fin  English  vessel,  and  speiit  somit 
years  in  London ;  thence  entering  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  he  sailed  to  the  Indies* 
Having  made  a  little  fortune  4t  Siam,  he  equipped 
a  vessel  on  his  own  account,  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  h^d  saved  a  small  sum 
of  money,  however,  and  fancied  himself  encou- 
raged by  the  appearance,  in  a  dream,  of  a  maj^ 
tic  figure,  which  said  to  him  ''  retnrp/'  Next  day 
he  met  on  the  shore  a  person,  8hipwre<;ked  like 
himself,  who  proved  an  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Siam,  in  his  way  from  Persia.  Constantino  could 
furnish  him  the  means  of  conveying  him  home, 
and  thua  introduced  himself  to  notice  at  court, 
where,  by  his  address  and  talents,  he  soon  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  place.  He  had  become  a 
protestant  in  London ;  but  the  diligence  of  the 
missionaries  at  Siam  brought  him  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  churchy 

Under  auspices  ao  favourable,  the  ambassf^dor 
bM  no  difficulty  in  making  early  and  satisfactory 
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airangefnents  for  their  introduction  at  court* 
Forty  Mandarins  came  to  conduct  them^  who,  on 
being  shewn  the  King  of  France's  letter  enclosed 
in  a  gold  box,  worshipped  it  three  times,  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground*  The  embassy  were 
then  embarked  in  twelve  gilded  boats,  and  sailed 
across  the  river,  which  was  entirely  covered  with 
floating  spectators.  Having  landed,  they  came  to  a 
great  square,  where  were  drawn  up  two  long  rows 
of  elephants,  between  which  they  were  led.  They 
now  entered  a  court,  round  which  2000  soldiers 
were  ranged ;  and  passing  two  others  came  to  a 
fourth,  where  they  were  surprised  to  see  twenty- 
four  Mandarins  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  without 
shoes  or  stockings.  The  embassy  was  thence 
ushered  into  the  presence-hall.  Chaurocmt  had 
made  very  high  terms  as  to  the  ceremonial^  in- 
sisting upon  keeping  on  their  shoes  contrary  to 
all  oriental  etiquette,  and  also  upon  ddivering  the 
letter  into  the  King's  own  hands,  whereas  it  was  cus* 
tomary  to  transmit  it  through  one  of  the  officers. 
The  ambassador  having  entered,  and  found  the 
King  seated,  made  three  bows  in  the  course  of 
his  advance ;  then  he  began  a  speech,  after  two 
or  three  words  of  which  he  put  on  his  hat,  sat 
down,  and  delivered  the  rest.  He  then  rose  to 
give  the  letter ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
King's  position  was  much  higher  than  had  been 
stipulated,  or  than  would  admit  of  bis  delivering 
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the  letter,  without  stretching  his  person  in  a  man- 
ner nnsiiitable  to  its  dignity.  In  this  exigency, 
he  formed  at  once  the  high  determination  not  to 
lift  the  letter  higher  than  himself*  Constantine, 
who  was  lying  extended  on  the  ground  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  implored  that  he  would  raise  his 
arm ;  but  the  ambassador,  pretended  to  hear  no- 
thing, and  at  last  the  King,  laughing,  stooped  and 
took  the  gold  box  in  which  the  epistle  was  con- 
tained. He  then  conversed  for  about  an  hour 
with  great  affiibility,  and  made  many  inquiries 
about  the  affiurs  of  France.  All  the  Mandarins 
who  were  in  the  hall  remained  flat,  with  their 
faces  on  the  ground,  so  long  as  the  King  was  pre- 
sent. 

The  Jesuits,  during  their  stay,  had  several  pri- 
vate interviews  with  the  King,  in  all  of  which 
ihey  were  courteously  entertained.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  much  amused  by  seeing  through  their 
glasses  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  put  many 
questions  on  the  subject  Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  in  htm  or  his  learned  men  the  uni- 
versal conviction  of  the  East,  that  a  huge  dragon 
was  then  attacking  and  devouring  that  luminary. 
On  being  asked  how,  on  this  theory,  it  could  be 
possible  to  predict  the  period  with  such  precision, 
they  replied,  that  Europeans  knew  how  to  calcu- 
late the  periodical  returns  of  the  monster's  appe- 
tite».  and  the  moment  when  his  ^mpty  stomach 
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vould  require  a  new  meal.  It  bad  faeea  eos- 
tomary  with  the  King  to  chute  precisely  the  tine 
when  the  inundatioD  oeasedt  to  go  <Mit  in  proces- 
eioB  and  strike  the  waters,  ordering  them  to  re- 
tire; of  which  oommandthe  natural  diminution 
appeared  to  be  the  fruit  ^  mistake,  however, 
beieg  sometimes  conymitted  as  ta  tiM  period*  the 
waters  bad  prov^  refraetory,  and  the  custom 
had  been  given  up.  The  highest  piide  of  the 
court  consisted  in  its  el^hants.  The  French 
saw  the  "white  elephant,  ao  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  eastern  India.  It  made  a  very  sorry  appear- 
ance, being  small,  quite  worn  down,  and  wrinkled 
with  age«  It  was  k^t,  however,  in  the  greatest 
pomp,  and  had  a  hundred  men  to  attend  it.  Th^ 
Wi^re  inuch  more  gratified  by  the  view  of  the 
prim^e  elephatit,  a  very  fine  and  large  animal. 
Tha  least  of  theo)  wm  aerved  by  twenty  men. 

A  report  bad  been  spread  that  the  King  of  Siam 
had  shewn  a  disposition  to  embrace  the  Christnin 
religion*  The  Jesuits  candidly  state,  that  thfy 
had  no  ground  to  entertain  such  an  expeetaticm ; 
and  that  Constantine,  though  himself  a  Catholic 
had  awured  them  that  ev^  idea  of  the  kind  was 
totally  out  pf  the  question^  They  went  to  view 
th«  principal  pagoda  in  the  city  of  S)am.  It  was 
long  and  narrow  ejcternally,  ooveced  all  over  with 
a  metal  called  caHn*  On  entering,  thi^  saAv  no- 
thing hut  gol4    There  was  an  idol  forty^e  feet 
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ib  lieigfat,  and  tisacbing  to  the  roofy  entirdy  com* 
pjEMied  of  that  precidus  metal.  The  miisionaries, 
amid  their  admiratioo,  were  deeplj  grieved  to 
thinks  that  this  one  idol  contained  more  gold 
tbta  all  the  inkagea  of  Catholic  Europe  put  tog6> 
ther. 

Afte^  some  stay,  the  Jesuits  continuing  still  in 
high  favoiii*,  Tachard  returned  to  France,  with  a 
petition  for  twelve  new  mathematical  Jesuits,  and 
also  with  permission  to  ereot  a  fort  and  factory  at 
fiancockb  Preparations  were  mAde  without  de- 
lay to  ftdfil  these  two  destinations ;  the  voyage 
Was  pirdsperously  performed,  and  their  reception 
was  equaUy  flattering  as  before.  Nothing  mate- 
rally  new  occurred  in  this  inission ;  but  Tachard 
had  albng  with  him  La  Lonbere,  who  produced 
afterwards  a  general  description  of  Siam,  so  ac- 
durate  and  intelligent^  as  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  firuit  of  the  expedition. 

Siam  exists  entirely  by  the  great  river  of  Me- 
natti^  which  traverses  its  whole  extent  from  north 
to  south.  The  plain  through  whieb  it  flows  is 
perfectly  level  and  fertile,  but  at  a  little  distance 
oti  ^ach  nde  the  ground  rises  into  mountains, 
fbrestis,  and  uncultivated  grounds,  overrun  with 
wild  beasts.  There  are  some  mines  of  gold  and 
ttlv^r,  which  the  Kiiig  is  said  to  have  expected  to 
equal  those  of  Peru,  from  the  consideration  of 
^anl  being  the  precise  aniipode  tii  that  part  of 
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America ;  but  this  analogy  seems  the  only  ground 
for  such  an  expectation.  A  more  curious  mi- 
neral production  consisted  in  a  mine  of  loadstone, 
which  the  Jesuits  visited^  It  attracted  the  pieces 
of  iron  with  extraordinary  force ;  but  the  needle 
in  its  vicinity  became  quite  irregular.  So  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  the  direction  of  the  iron  in- 
struments, the  poles  of  the  mine  were  from  north 
to  south. 

Siam  appears  to  be  a  complete  despotism,  there 
being  no  popular  asMmbly,  and  no  individual 
dignity,  excqit  what  is  derived  from  office,  and 
expires  with  it  The  Siamese  are  all  held  bound 
to  military  service.  A  register  is  kept  of  the 
whole  free  male  population,  every  one  of  whom, 
when  called  upon,  must  join  the  army  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  dignities,  as  in  the 
Mogul  empire,  are  according  to  the  number  of 
men  placed  under  the  command  of  each.  No 
salary  is  attached  to  them  :  the  emoluments  are 
derived  from  land,  slaves,  or  edifices  asMgned  for 
the  support  of  the  office,  arid  remaining  attached 
to  it  But  the  mode  of  enriching  themselves,  to 
which  the  officers  chiefly  trust,  is  exaction,  which 
is  winked  at  by  the  sovereign,  and  carried  to  a 
vast  extent  in  every  department. 

In  the  Siamese  tribunals,  though  composed  <^ 
several  members,  the  power  of  decirion  rests 
entirely  with  the  president ;  the  others  are  there 
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only  to  aid  with  their  counsel.  They  have  an 
authoritative  book  of  law,  in  three  volumes.  In 
all  intricate  cases,  however,  their  main  depen- 
dence is  placed  upon  ordeal.  This  is  administer- 
ed in  various  forms,  such  as  walking  over  red  hot 
iron,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  excessively  perilous 
to  those  who  can  summon  courage  sufficient,  as 
their  feet  being  always  naked,  the  soles  become 
hard  like  horn.  Another  proof  is  by  putting  the 
hands  into  boUing  oil.  A  Frenchman  being  rob- 
bed by  a  native,  felt  such  imprudent  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  to  accede  to  this 
test }  but  drew  out  his  hand  burned  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  and  was  covered  at  once  with  shame 
and  agony,  while  the  thief  triumphantly  exhibit- 
ed his,  perfectly  uninjured.  Others  are  thrown 
to  tigers,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  spare  the  inno- 
cent. 

The  religion  of  Siam,  though  the  missionaries 
do  not  seem  aware  of  it,  is  evidently  that  of 
Boodh,  or  Buddha,  called  also  Gaudma,  or  6od- 
ama,  which  is  also  established  in  Ava»  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  so  many  other  countries  of  Asia. 
Their  chief  object  of  worship  is  called  Somono- 
Codom^  which  last  part  of  the  name  differs  proba- 
bly from  Gaudma  only  by  a  variation  in  Euro- 
pean pronunciation.  Their  sacred  books  are  in 
the  Bali  language,  doubtless  the  same  in  Ava 
called  Pali.    The  monks  of  the  order  denominate 
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ttd  TkJit>oinb^  like  all  the  othen,  Mstdi  in  spacibiis 
eonveots,  and  prdfess  rigid  cdibaby.    The/  ap^ 
pear  to  preach  with  a  di%fenoe  uokoofwii  in  attjr 
other  country  where  the  saooie  systeita  prevails. 
A  Talapoin  will  harai^e  the  people  firom  dk  in 
the  morning  till  the  hour  of  ditiner^  ind  will  be^- 
gin  afresh  in  the  afternoon.    The  peo|de^  if  satifr- 
fiedy  nbt  dnly  expi^ess  their.  &blinga  by  murmurs 
of  apptobaticm,  but  by  tolid  gifts ;   so  that  li 
Talapoin  preacher,  if  popular,  sooA  becomes  rich. 
Poetty  is  much  relished^  and  extensively  cillti«- 
vated  among  the  Siamese^  thobgh  both  their  ven- 
ftificatioti  and  sentimentii  are  very  difieredt  from 
those  which  are  relished  in  Europe*    As  there 
are  no  public  assemblies,  and  no  pleading^  in 
their  courts  of  judicature,  ho  scope  is  affi>rded  to 
eloquence.    They  shew  some  knowledge  of  ma-- 
thematics  and  astronomy,  though  not  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  Brahmins.    Medicine  is  in  a  fery 
low  state.     It  is  not  founded  on  the  leiyit  idea  of 
anat6my,  nor  any  thilig  but  a  fbw  ancieht  re- 
ceipts, which  are  blindly  followed.    Hie  rude^ 
ness  of  their  practice  may  be  inferred  from  one 
of  their  favourite  cures,  which  consists  in  laying 
the  patient  flat,  and  trampling  hiita  under  foot. 
This  gentle  process  is  used  even  in  the  case  of 
pregnant  females,  to  facilitate  the  aooouchemeati 
Should  these  powerful  remedies  not  produce  the 
intended  effect,  witchcraft  alone^  it  is  aupposifedi 
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€:an  aeooant  fiur  the  faihim*  The  guilty  pencms 
are  therefore  inquired  af ter,  and  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmoat  severity* 

The  Siaoiesedo  not  distinguish  themselves  aa 
artisans^  for  this  very  auflficient  reason,  that  who- 
ever rises  to  any  eminence  in  them  is  immediately 
aent  for  by  the  King»  and  obligee^  during  the  rest. 
of  his  life^  to  work  for  his  sole  behoof.  Tbiy 
make  little  doth,  silk  and  woollen  not  at  all»  and 
cotton  not  to  a  great  extent.  They  embroider 
well,  understand  working  in  gold  and  silver^  and 
are  skilful  founders,  for  which  occupations  anqple 
scope  is  &und  in  the  embellishment  of  temples 
and  manufacture  of  deities.  In  gmeral,  the 
Siamese  character  appears  to  be  such  as  despotism 
usually  forms.  They  are  mild,  polite,  courteonst 
but  artful,  deceitful,  timid,  avaricious,  incurious, 
proud  to  such  as  they  think  in  their  power,  and 
cringing  to  those  who  treat  them  with  hiughti- 
ness.  They  are  said,  however,  to  be  honest  in 
their  dealings^  and  so  kind  to  their  rdations,  that 
bei^ry  and  pauperism  are  scarcely  known. 

CocHiKCHiMA,  with  its  bordering  territories  of 
Cambodia  and  Tonquin,  bear  nearly  the  same  re- 
lation to  China  that  the  Birman  empire  and  Siam 
bear  to  Hindostan.  From  it  they  borrowed  the 
bastt  of  their  laws  and  institutions,  which  exist 
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however  in  a  ruder,  looter,  and  freer  foon  tbwt  in 
the  parent  empire. 

Cochinchina,  eclipsed  by  the  siq^rior  splendour 
of  its  neighbour,  and  possessii^  tio  great  charac- 
teristic staple  of  trade,  has  not  attracted  any  laige 
share  of  European  notice.  Its  first  explorers^  as 
in  other  countries  of  the  East,  were  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries*  A  curious  account  of  their 
proceedings  is  given  by  Christopher  Borri^  one 
of  the  most  active,  of  their  number.  The  first^Ca- 
tholic  priests  were  brought  thitha:  from  Manilla 
by  the  Portuguese  merchants,  merely  to  say  mass 
and  administer  the  sacraments.  These  persons 
did  not  hesitate  to  transmit  accounts  to  Europe 
of  their  having  converted  many  great  ladies,  and 
among  others  the  Infanta  of  Cochinchina ;  where- 
as it  was  afterwards  found  that,  besides  there  be- 
ing no  such  person  as  the  Infanta,  there  was  no 
one  about  court  who  had  given  any  **  token  of 
*^  being  a  Christian,  or  so  much  as  knowing  v^at 
^'  a  Christian  is.''  Thus  encouraged,  however, 
the  superiors  at  Macao  sent  an  eminent  father, 
Francis  Buzome,  with  several  companions,  to  cul- 
tivate these  favourable  prospects.  On  his  arrival, 
the  chaplains  boasted  of  the  number  of  those 
whom  they  had  brought  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  Buzome,  on  sifting  the  matter,  soon 
found  that  their  converts  had  not  even  an  idea  of 
what  the  word  Christian  meant.    The  question 
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put  bad  imported,  if  they  would  enter  into  the 
bdMm  of  the  church ;  but  the  word  church  they 
had  understood  to  mean  Portuguese*  and  had 
merely  supposed  themselves  to  be  changing  their 
country.  This  was  manifest  from  a  play  which 
he  saw  acted  in  the  public  mari^et,  where  a  roan 
whose  body,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  dress, 
was  swelled  to  a  most  enormous  size,  addressed 
tile  usual  question  of  the  chaplains  to  a  boy,  who^ 
assenting,  entered  into  his  huge  body,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  the  spectBtors.  Buzome  lost 
no  time  in  changing  the  formula,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  convey  to  the  converts  some  idea  c^ 
what  they  were  asked  to  become.  He  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  even  prevuled  on  a 
number  of  natives  to  join  in  building  a  very  hand- 
some church.  The  observation  of  this  excited 
the  envy  of  the  amsaiis  or  priests,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  drought  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  afflicted,  and  represented,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  the  Gods  denied  rain,  when  a  body  of 
strangers  were  allowed  to  preach  a  doctrine  by 
which  these  deities  were  so  deeply  dishonoured. 
At  the  same  time  the  chief  omsaii  proceeded 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  *'  began  to 
"call  upon  his  devils,"  and  thrice  struck  the' 
earth  with  his  feet,  when  a  shower  came,  whiich 
was  quite  inadequate  indeed  ta  the  relief  of  the 
country,  yet  the  multitude  declared  that  none 
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tbereA^i^  loudly  demasded  fion  the  king  their 
banishiMnJ^  and  the  princtp  though  fehictant^  waa 
drivon  by  the  fear  of  rebdllMi  into  Gon^Uanoe. 
Uofbrtunately,  the  wind  hlew  in  such  a  directioa 
that  no  vessel  could  leave  the  port ;  so  that  beii|g 
thrust  out  of  the  city,  they  were  throwu  unsheU 
tered  into  an  intermediate  states  between  land  and 
siea,  and  exposed  to  the  most  doleful  sufierings ;  at 
the  same  tioie  that  their  eyes  were  greeted  by  the 
flames  of  the  church  ascending.  The  congregation 
al  Macao  learning  diis  distressed  state  of  their  bro- 
ther»  sent  a.  merchant  vessel  to  afford  what  relief 
it  could;*  and  in  it  went  Borri»  our  narrator,  un* 
der  the  disguise  of  a  slavck  Bei^g  observed,  how- 
ever, composing  a  dispute  between  two  Pottu* 
guese,  the  people  cried  mit,  that  only  a  priest 
could  have  such  influence,  and  ran  to  cany  ihe 
tidings  to  the  governor.  Hereupon^  ^^  believing  I 
^'  waa  certainly  a  dead  man,  I  resolved  to  die  a» 
^^  what  I  was}''  he,  therefore,  put  on  his  surplice 
and  stQle»  and  began  to  preach.  IVesently  after, 
a  torrent  of  rain  came  on^  which  sunk  in  oblivion 
all  the  enmity  with  which  the  friars  w^ere  viewed. 
A  person  of  distinction  happem^g  to  come  to  the 
place,  saw  Father  Buzome  reduced  to  the  most 
extenuated  states  and  hearing  that  it  was  on  a 
charge  of  having  wtdiheld  rain  firom  Cochmchiaa^ 
was  seized  with  equal  mirth,  amasoement,  mA 
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pitjr.  He  carried  Mm  home,  dierefere,  and  pro- 
curtd  the  best  medical  ftid.  Through  his  friend* 
^riiip  a  fitw  diurch  ivas  erected,  ftnd  their  affiurs 
appeared  in  a  prosperous  state,  ivhen  his  death 
threw  them  back  into  dtffiqulty  and  neglect. 
While  the  miasionaiy  was  sitting  in  a  somewhat 
aoiitaTj  and  disconsolate  state,  he  beard  a  noise, 
and  looking  out  saw  with  surprise  a  long  tnain  of 
dephants,  on  which  a  number  of  ladies,  ridily 
dressed,  were  seated.  In  their  rear  rode  one 
whom  the  peculiar  splendour  of  her  attire,  and 
a  blase  of  jewels  with  which  she  was  covered^ 
announced  as  their  mistress.  She  stated  the  in^ 
^Mtnation  she  had  received  as  to  the  unblemish- . 
ed  life  be  led,  and  the  doctrine  he  taught,  wMdi 
last  appeared  to  her  the  only  true  one.  Shc^ 
therefore,  besought  to  be  bathed  in  his  holy  water, 
ao  as  to  insure  to  herself  a  passage  into  paradise. 
The  father  hesitated  a  good  deal,  as  he  wanted 
both  time  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  lan« 
guage  to  instruct  her  duly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
fidth.  This  delay  much  afflicted  the  lady,  who 
was  in  daily  fear  of  dying  in  her  heathen  state, 
and  seems  to  have  considered  her  salvation  as 
solely  depending  upon  this  rite.  To  shew  her 
humility,  she  laid  aside  her  elephants,  and  repeat- 
edly walked  a  mile  barefooted  through  th^  mire 
to  solicit  iU  The  Father  at  last  could  not  resist 
her  importunity ;  but  a  greater  difficulty  arose  in 
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regard  to  her  womeB^  who  stood  aU  in  the  capa« 
city  of  secondary  wives  to  her  husband,  who  was 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Cambodia.  On  learn- 
ing, however,  that  this  would  prevent  him  from 
opening  to  them  the  gate  of  paradise,  they  all 
protested  that  they  would  rather  leave  him  and 
each  look  out  for  a  husband  to  herself,  in  which 
search  the  lady  charitably  pledged  herself  to  as- 
sist.   On  these  conditions  they  received  baptism, 
whereupon  they  broke  in  pieces  their  idolsj  and 
received  in  their  stead  Catholic  images;  then 
taking  from  their  neck  the  gold  chains  and  strings 
of  pearls  that  were  round  them,  put  on  Agnus 
Deis,  crosses,  medals  and  relics.    The  ambassa^ 
dor  arriving  home  soon  afler,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  them  thus  bedecked;  however, 
upon  their  earnest  representations,  and  the  ex<- 
hortation  of  the  friar,  he  soon  showed  favourable 
dispositions  for  becoming  a  convert.    Till  these 
appeared   tolerably  confirmed,  it   was   thought 
best  to  say  nothing  of  his  wives,  who  were  twen^ 
fy-five  in  number ;  but  when  he  began  to  press 
for   the    ceremony,    the   missionary  judged  it 
needful  to  state  their  dismissal  as  a  requisite 
preliminary.     Hereupon,   "  like  fire  with  water 
^*  thrown  upon  it,  the  ambassador  presently  cooU 
**  ed.'*    He  demanded  at  least  time  to  consider, 
and  next  day  sent  a  learfied  omsaii  to  argue  the 
matter.    The  missionaries  however  reasoned  so 
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weU»  that  the  ambassador  became  sensible  tbey 
had  right  on  their  side.  He  came  however  ask* 
jng,  *'  m  there  no  remedy  or  dispensation  from  the 
^'  P<^>e,  or  any  other  means,  though  never  so  dif- 
^^  ficult,  to  have  this  point  remitted  ?-^We  told  him 
<^  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  any  redress  whatsoever  in 
**  this  case.'*  The  ambassador  hereupon  piously 
resolved  to  obey,  and  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
ahould  be  dismissed  that  very  night.  The  ladies, 
however,  who,  after  obtaining  the  boon,  seem  to 
have  thought  very  little  of  their  engagements,  on- 
ly laughed,  evidently  thinking  the  house  as  much 
tlieirs  as  his ;  and  even  the  principal  wife  rush- 
ed in,  declaring  these  were  persons  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  her  from  her  infancy,  whom  she 
loved  as  her  children,  and  whose  services  she 
could  not  do  without. .  All  that  could  be  agreed 
to  was,  that  they  should  no  longer  officiate  as 
wives,  but  simply  as  her  attendants.  The  ambas- 
aador,  however,  confidentially  stated  to  the  friars, 
that  situated  as  he  was  thus  to  be,  with  all  his 
quondam  wives  in  the  same  bouse,  he  could  by  no 
means  consider  his  virtue  as  fully  secured. 

Another .  circumstance'  from  which  the  mis- 
sionaries drew  some  important  benefits,  was  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  consequent  power 
of  predicting  eclipses.  These  were  truly  impor- 
tant phenomena;  for  as  it  is  universally  understood 
in  the  East,  that  a  huge  dragon  is  then  ende^** 
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vociriog  to  ctevour  the  8U0|  it  becomeiB  iMmnbeiit 
that  the  King  mardi  out  with  hk  whole  uimy^ 
that  all  the  artillery  be  fired^  every  drains  tnun.- 
pet,  and  bell  throughout  the  empire  souaded^ 
and  that  even  the  kitcheoHnuddg  should  rattle 
their  pana  and  kettles,  in  order  to  fjdjghten  the 
nonster  from  this  mischievous  attepapu  It  was 
therefore  a  pretty  serious  dileauna,  when  the  astoOr 
kgers  having  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  mooti^ 
the  friars  fixed  a  different  hour  and  day  for  it. 
The  governor  declared,  that  **  if  our  doctrine 
'*  was  so  certain  and  infallible  in  these  hidden 
'<  and  heavenly  things,  and  their's  so  erroneous,'^ 
their  religious  doctrines  were  likely  also  to  possess 
an  equal  pre-eminence.  Accordingly,  when  their 
prophecy  proved  true,  he  declared  <<  there  were 
**  DO  such  men  as  the  fathers  /'  and  their  skill 
even  attracted  notice  at  court.  The  astrologers 
there  some  time  after  were  able  to  predict  an 
edipse,  but  not  to  know  that  it  would  be  invisi- 
ble (  disregarding  which,  the  king  led  out  his 
array  in  full  array  to  frighten  the  dragon ;  but 
was  much  disappointed,  and  his  esteem  for  the 
fathers  greatly  raised,  by  no  eclipse  appearing. 
They  had  therefore  liberty  to  preach ;  and  the 
chief  obstacle  arose  from  the  unfortunate  and  so 
oflen  lamented  resemblance  between  their  own 
worship  and  that  of  the  natives.  The  l^ter  had 
processions,  crosses,  strings  of  beads,  begging 
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friai8»  and  cravents  (^ every  kiodt  exzctlj  u  in  Ca- 
tholic Europe*  Our  author  prote6t«>  in  despair, 
that  there  k  not  a  dress^  office,  or  ceremony  in 
the  church  of  Roin^  to  which  the  devil  has  not 
here  provided  some  connterpart.  Even  when  he 
began  inveighing  against  their  idols,  he  was 
tfiBwered^  that  these  were  the  images  of  departed 
great  men,  whom  they  worshipped  exactly  in  the 
aame  principle  and  manner  as  the  Catholics  did 
the  iffii^es  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 

Our  author  vaunts  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  fertility  of  Cochinchina,  occasioned  by  the 
bu  or  inundation  which  takes  place  in  Septem- 
ber>  2Uid  is  so  complete,  that  their  sea  and  land 
**  seem  to  be  all  of  a  piece/'  It  often  comes  on 
so  suddenly,  that  the  natives  are  imprisoned  in 
their  houses,  and  cattle  are  drowned,  when  they 
are  considered  the  property  of  the  first  that  can 
take  them.  There  is  thus  produced  the  greatest 
abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  cattle,  though 
they  have  no  dairy,  *<  looking  on  it  as  a  sin  to 
*^  milk  the  cows.*'  He  mentions  as  peculiar  to 
this  country  the  edible  birds'  nests,  so  much 
valued  in  China  {  not  aware  that  they  are  pro- 
duced through  all  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
pride  of  animal  nature  is  here  the  elephant, 
which  is  ^  stated  to  be  larger  than  any  where  else 
in  the  world,  and  double  that  of  India }  a  fact 
partly,  at  least,  confirmed  by  Mr  Barrow«    They 
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carry  habitually  on  their  backs  a  coach  containing 
thirteen  persons,  with  which  they  often  cross 
broad  rivers ;  and  our  author  could  not  see  wiUi^ 
out  wonder  **  such  a  vast  lump  of  flesh  swimming 
^*  under  such  a  weight/'  He  has  seen  them 
launch  a  vessel,  and  pull  up  large  trees  as  we 
would  do  a  cabbage  or.a  lettuce.  Their  docility 
and  intelhgence  are  also  wonderful,  the  ndyre  or 
driver  laying  before  them  the  whole  plan  of  dieir 
journey,  when  the  elephant  performs  what  he  ex- 
pects from  him  ''  as  regularly  as  any  man  of  good 
''  sense  could  do." 

Scarcely  any  country  in  the  world  is  so  happy 
in  harbours  as  Cochinchina,  which  has  sixty  ex* 
cellent  ones  in  a  coast  of  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred leagues ;  the  two  best  in  the  bay  of  Turon, 
The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  vessels  from 
China  and  Japan,  resorting  to  a  fair  which  lasts 
for  four  months  in  the  year.  The  Cochinchinese 
manufacture  little  themselves,  and  are  curious  of 
foreign  commodities.  Till  lately  this  country  had 
been  a  province  of  Tonquin,  but  had  been  render- 
ed independent  by  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent King.  This  prince  could  levy  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  whom  he  had  trained  so  thorou^Iy 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  that  Europeans  could  not 
equal  them  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

The  Cochinchinese  have  the  same  outward 
forms  of  manners  and  behaviour  as  the  Chinesei 
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^  ilways  punctually  observing  all  niceties  ;*'  but 
they  are  at  bottom  a  very  different  people.  He 
deacribes  them  as  '*  the  roost  courteous  and  a£bble 
^<  of  all  the  Eastern  nations  ;*'  and  ^uropeansi 
whom  the  others  ^  naturally  abbor/^  are  treated 
by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  There  is 
also  much  love  and  concord  among  themselves ; 
and  *^  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  vile  ac- 
^'  tioo,  if  one  man  eating  any  thing,  though  ever  so 
^^  little,  should  not  share  with  all  about  him,  giv- 
^  ing  every  one  a  bit/'  They  make  it  a  rule,  in- 
deed, to  give  whatever  any  one  asks ;  in  return 
for  which,  they  expect  to  receive  whatever  they 
ask  themselves,  and  hold  the  refuser  ever  after  in 
^tter  contempt ;  **  so  that  a  man  must  either 
^*  hide  or  be  ready  to  give  what  he  shews/'  They 
give  very  large  dinner  parties,  thirty  or  forty 
being  considered  very  small  ones ;  and  our 
author  has  seen  two  thousand.  A  person  of  very 
moderate  fortune  is  expected  to  give  at  least  a 
hundred  dishes,  piled  over  the  table  in  frames  of 
cane,  and  containing  every  variety  of  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  and  fowl,  which  the  country  afibrds :  **  If 
'^  but  one  were  wanting,  they  would  not  count  it 
««  a  feast '^  Our  author,  however,  had  but  little 
enjoyment  at  these  feasts,  '<  nature  finding  a  very 
"  great  want  of  bread  and  wine.*'  The  former  is 
supplied  by  rice,  the  latter  by  a  spirit  distilled 
^om  it;  while  between  meals  they  drink  hot 
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re^dj  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  thek  lavrfiA 
qoverdgn*  Accor din^y  be  soon  assembled  aa 
army ;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr  Barrow's  visit  was 
master  of  all  Cambodia  and  CochincbiDa^  except 
the  territory  upon  the  bay  of  Turoa*  It  is  uiu 
derstood  that  he  has  since  included  it  within  hi9 
acquisitions,  and  that  he  has  eren  extended  them 
to  Tonquin. 

The  reigning  monarch  of  Cochincbina  is  dea- 
cribed  as  almost  a  second  Peter.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years,  he  has  raised  his  navy  from  a  single 
vessel  to  twelve  hundred  of  various  descriptions* 
He  purchased  a  Portuguese  vessel  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  it  to  pieces,  plank  by  plank, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  fitting  in  every  piece 
afresh^  till  a  new  one  was  constructed  on  the 
same  modeL  He  has  been  equally  active  in  im<» 
proving  hb  army,  which  amounts  now  to  113^000,. 
of  which  upwards  of  40,000  are  disciplined  after 
the  European  system*  He  is  said  to  prefer  the 
name  of  general  to  that  of  sovereign.  He  knows 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  name,  talks  to  the 
soldiers  of  their  adventures  and  exploits,  and  in* 
quires  particularly  about  their  wives  and  children. 
fie  is  the  main»spring  of  eveiy  movement  which 
takes  place  within  bis  kingdom }  not  a  nail  ia 
driven  in,  nor  a  gun  mounted,  widiont  consulting^ 
htm.  Nor  has  he  overlooked  other  concerns  con-* 
nected  with  the  more  scdid  interests  of  hi»  king^ 
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fer  dajs*  observatioB.  Hie  nativm  «t  firet  pre- 
seated  provisioos  very  scantily  and  timidly,  but 
m  soon  as  they  undentood  that  good  prices  were 
to  be  had  for  as  aiuch  as  they  chose  to  brings  the 
supply  increased  most  rapidly,  till  in  a  few  days 
a  plentiful  market  was  established.  Their  fiiend 
Mannel^  it  iqupeared,  to  serve  his  own  coaiunercial 
jealousy,  had  made  an  entirely  false  report.  The 
natives  evai  erected  on  the  shore  a  large  shed,  in 
which  they  prepared  daily  for  the  English  a  din* 
ner,  consisting  of  several  hundred  small  bowls 
piled  in  rows  over  each  other.  These  were  filled 
with  various  preparations  of  meat,  fish,  and  vege« 
tables,  eaten  with  chop  sticks,  without  either 
table  Uneo,  knives,  forks,  or  plates.  After  dinner 
they  usually  repaired  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
actors  performed  the  whole  day  without  intermis- 
sioQ»  with  or  without  an  audience.  The  specta- 
tors paid  no  fee  at  admission,  but  were  expected 
to  testify  their  approbation  by  throwing  upon  the 
stage  a  due  number  of  small  copper  coins.  The 
dialc^e,  unlike  the  Chinese,  was  light  and  comicv 
and  interspersed  with  much  music,  some  of  which 
waa  soft  and  plaintive,  reminding  them  of  the 
Scotch  ;  but  in  general  the  main  object  was  the 
production  of  a  noise  altogether  stunnii^  and 
tremendous,  compared  to  which  the  gentle  airs 
played  by  the  English  weare  judged  wholly  un« 
worthy  <^  aotice.    This  part  of  Coehincbina  was 
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then  in  poteession  of  a  rebel  chief,  who  resided  at 
Hu^  about  fortj  miles  in  the  interior.  They 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  him,  which,  from 
several  considerations,  they  did  not  judge  it  pru* 
dent  to  accept,  and  confined  themselves  to  an  ex* 
change  of  presents.  The  only  discourtesy  expe- 
rienced was  when  they  attempted  measurements 
of  different  points  on  the  coast ;  a  step  at  which 
the  most  marked  displeasure  was  expressed.  An 
English  gentleman  having  attempted  to  paieCnite 
up  the  river,  was  taken  and  put  in  dose  c(mfine- 
ment,  the  commanding  officer  at  the  place  amus- 
ing himaelf  with  brandishing  a  naked  scimitar 
over  bis  head,  and  with  loading  his  legs  with  enor- 
mous wooden  and  iron  chains.  However,  eveiy 
thing  else  being  done  to  forward  their  views,  they 
were  enabled,  in  less  than  a  month,  to  accom** 
plish  all  their  views,  and  resume  the  prosecution 
of  their  voyage  to  China. 

Mr  Barrow  learned,  in  the  course  of  his  stay, 
that  extensive  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  this 
part  of  Asia. .  In  177^  Caung-shung,  the  reign- 
ing King,  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  four  of  his  principal  subjects.  He  wa9 
dethroned,  and  supposed  to  be  put  to  death; 
while  the  rebels  not  only  divided  Cochinchina 
among  themselves,  but  conquered  the  extensive 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Tonquin.  Meantime 
the  young  Prince,  on  the  presumption  of  his  fiei^ 
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therms  deaths  was  crowned  King  bj  a  few  follow- 
en  i  and  passed  through  a  series  of  adventures, 
which  might  figure  in  the  pages  of  romance. 
After  some  vain  attempts  to  make  Jbead  against 
the  usurper,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Siam, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  war  which 
was  waging  against  the  Birmans.  Incurring  the 
jealousy  of  the  King,  he  escaped  from  Siam,  and 
in  concert  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  the  name 
of  Adran,  came  over  to  France.  He  was  well  re* 
ceived  there ;  and  in  I787  a  very  remarkable  trea« 
ty  was  concluded,  by  which,  in  return  for  being 
restored  to  his  native  dominions,  the  prince  agreed 
not  only  to  grant  to  the  French  ample  commercial 
privileges,  but  to  cede  the  bay  of  Turon  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  to  allow  them  to  levy 
and  discipline  troops  within  his  territories.  The. 
execution  of  this  treaty,  which  might  have  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  Indian  world,  was  first  retarded 
by  accidental  circumstances,  and  finally  prevent- 
ed by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  Prince,  however,  with  the  few  adherents 
whom  he  could  collect,  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  Cochinchina.  He  came  at  a  most  auspi- 
cious moment.  The  old  King  was  found  on  the 
solitary  island  of  Falowai,  where,  with  a  handful 
of  his  people,  he  had  subsisted  for  two  years  on 
herbs  and  roots.  The  usurpers  were  worn  out 
by  struggles  among  themselves,  and  the  people 
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readjF  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  their  lavrfid 
qoverttgn*  AccordiD^y  be  soon  assembled  an 
army;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr  Barrow's  i^isit  was 
master  of  all  Cambodia  and  Cochtnchina^  except 
the  territory  upon  the  bay  of  Turoa.  It  is  un^ 
derstood  that  he  has  since  included  it  within  hia 
acquisitions,  and  that  he  has  eren  extended  them 
to  Tonquin. 

The  reigning  monarch  of  Cochinchina  is  dea* 
cribed  as  almost  a  second  Peter,  In  the  coarse 
of  ten  years,  he  has  raised  his  navy  from  a  single 
vessel  to  twelve  htmdred  of  various  descriptions* 
He  purchased  a  Portuguese  vessel  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  it  to  pieces,  plank  by  plank, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  fitting  in  eveiy  pceoe 
afresh^  till  a  new  one  was  constructed  on  the 
same  modeL  He  has  been  equally  active  in  im<» 
proving  his  army,  which  amounts  now  to  113^000^ 
of  which  upwards  of  40,000  are  disciplined  after 
the  European  system^  He  is  said  to  prefer  the 
name  of  general  to  that  of  sovereign.  He  knows 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  name,  talks  to  the 
soldiers  of  their  adventures  and  exploits,  and  in« 
quires  particularly  about  their  wives  and  children. 
fie  is  the  mainspring  of  eveiy  movement  which 
takes  place  within  bis  kingdom ;  not  a  nail  is 
driven  in,  nor  a  gun  mounted,  withoot  consulting 
htm.  Nor  has  he  overiooked  other  concerns  con- 
nected  with  the  more  soUd  interests  of  hi^  king^i^ 
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dom«  He  restored  the  culture  of  areca  and  betd^ 
tlie  plantations  of  which  had  been  destroyed  bj 
tke  usurping  government ;  he  encouraged  that  of 
sHky  sugar^  and  other  cofnmodities  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  which  his  territories  are  well  fitted.  He 
has  done  much  also  in  building  bridges,  and  faci«> 
Ktating  all  kinds  of  commercial  intercoune. 

All  the  names  by  which  the  countries  on  this 
coast  are  designated  by  Europeans,  are  unkqown 
to  the  natives,  except  that  of  Tonquin.  The  ap« 
pelbtion  of  Anan  or  Anian  is  generally  applied 
to  them,  Cambodia  is  called  Donnai,  and  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  Cochinchina  receive  the  appella- 
tions  of  Chang  and  Hu€.  All  these  territories 
were  once  included  in  the  Chinese  empire,  from 
which  they  were  severed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  external  forms  are  still 
Chinese;  while  the  general  spirit  and  charac« 
ter  of  the  nation  exhibits  rather  a  striking  con-r 
tnist  The  people  of  Cochinchina  have  thrown 
off  the  thick  shoes,  quilted  stockings,  and  stuffed 
petticoats,  with  which  the  Chinese  motions  are 
encumbered.  They  are  open,  familiar,  alwaya 
gay  and  talking,  while  the  Chinese  are  reserved, 
always  grave,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of 
thought.  The  former  pay  little  regard,  either  in 
words  or  practice,  to  those  precepts  of  morality 
which  the  Chinese  ostentatiously  display  in  golden 
letters  on  all  their  streets  and  public  places.  Wo^ 
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men  lare  not  confined,  and  an  entif^ljr  exempted 
fi*dm  diat  artificial  dinlinution  of  the  feet  Which 
in  China  forms  an  efibctual  bar  against  tiieir  gad-* 
ding  abroad.  They  are  as  gay  and  unrestrainedl 
as  the  men ;  but  are  ungenerously  treated,  in  be« 
ing  doomed  to  perform  all  those  labours  which 
require  the  greatest  bodily  strength.  Besides  the 
usual  domestic  tasks,  all  the  occupation*  of  til- 
lage, carrying  the  goods  to  maitet,  the  steering  oi 
boats,  aqd  even  the  repairing  of  the  cottages,  falls 
to  their  lot.  So  excessive,  indeed,  is  the  toil  they 
undetgo,  that  the  natives  usually  remark  of  them, 
fts  we  do  of  cats,  that  they  have  nine  lives,  and 
bear  a  great  deal  of  killing.  What  is  worse,  their 
virtue  is  c^nly  set  up  to  sale,  both  by  themselves 
and  their  friends;  and  overtures  of  the  most 
shameless  kind  were  repeatedly  made,  even  by 
persons  of  distinction,  to  the  members  of  the 
embassy.  Hopes  were,  however,  entertainec^ 
that  in  the  parts  of  the  country  less  visited  by 
strangerS)  more  decency  might  be  observed.  Mr 
Barrow  was  much  struck  with  that  promptitude 
in  asking  whatever  appeared  agreeable  to  them, 
which  was  remarked  by  the  missionaries;  nor 
does  he  notice^  like  them,  the  readiness  to  give 
what  is  asked.  In  failure  of  begging,  stealing 
was  usually  employed  with  very  little  hesitation  j 
even  ofiicers  of  government  required  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  prevent  them  from  employii^  this 
mode  of  gratifying  their  wishes. 
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The  reiigion  of  CochincbiDa  appMr^  to  be  H 
jDodiiSettioti  of  the  widely  extended  system  of 
Baddka  or  Fo,  though  its  ceremonies  are  car^^ 
ried  on  with  less  pomp  and  formality  than  in 
Cbina.  ITie  figures  of  f*o  were  often  placed  in 
Cages  fattened  to  the  branches  of  the  banyan  tree^ 
to  which  the  priest  ascended  by  a  ladder,  and 
presented  the  offerings.  Other  figures  are  kept 
in  little  caskets,  which  may  be  carried  even  in 
the  pocket.  Christianity  is  allowed  and  even  fa- 
voured by  the  present  King,  who  has  derived  be« 
Befit  from  the  services  of  the  French  missionaries^ 
All  other  religions  are  tolerated.  The  principle 
of  government  appears  to  be  the  same  as  China ; 
but  it  is  exercised  in  a  much  milder  manner,  the 
successive  pretenders  to  the  crown  having  con- 
tinual occasion  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people* 
Instead  of  llie  cries  with  which  a  Chinese  village 
continually  edioed,  executed  by  the  application 
of  the  cangue  or  bamboo,  the  English  did  not 
witness  here  a  single  instance  of  legal  infliction. 

Mr  Barrow  is  strongly  of  opinion,  that  a  com- 
mercial establishment  on  the  coast  of  Cochinchina 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage. 
Tbk  people,  who  have  not  the  same  inveterate 
Attachment  to  old  customs  as  the  Chinese,  might 
take  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  manufactures ; 
in  return  for  which  they  would  give  rice,  sugar, 
pepper,  sea^slug,  and  other  gelatinous  substances^ 
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re^dj  to  flock  to  the  standsid  of  their  lawfii 
Qoverdgn*  Accor din^y  be  soon  assembled  an 
army ;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr  Barrow's  visit  was 
master  of  all  Cambodia  and  Cochtnchina^  except 
the  territory  npon  the  bay  of  Turon.  It  is  uii« 
derstood  that  he  has  since  included  it  within  hia 
acquisitions^  and  that  he  has  eren  extended  them 
to  Tonquin. 

The  reigning  monarch  of  Cochinchina  is  dea* 
cribed  as  almost  a  second  Peter.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years»  he  has  raised  his  navy  from  a  single 
vessel  to  twelve  hundred  of  various  descriptions* 
He  purchased  a  Portuguese  vessd  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  it  to  pieces^  plank  by  plank, 
with  his  own  hands^  and  fitting  in  every  pceoe 
afresh^  till  a  new  one  was  constructed  on  the 
same  modeL  He  has  been  equally  active  in  im<» 
proving  his  army,  which  amounts  now  to  113^000^ 
of  which  upwards  of  40,000  are  disciplined  after 
the  European  system*  He  is  said  to  prefer  the 
name  of  genersl  to  that  of  sovereign.  He  knows 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  name^  talks  to  the 
soldiers  of  their  adventures  and  exploitSt  and  in* 
quires  particularly  about  their  wives  and  children, 
fie  is  the  mainspring  of  eveiy  movement  which 
takes  place  within  his  kingdom ;  not  a  nail  is 
driven  in,  nor  a  gun  mounted,  withont  consulting 
htm.  Nor  has  he  overk>oked  other  concerns  con- 
nected with  the  more  scdid  interests  of  hia  lung<« 
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dotn.  He  restored  the  culture  of  areca  and  betel^ 
the  plantations  of  which  had  been  destroyed  bj 
tbe  usurping  government ;  he  encouraged  that  of 
sitk^  sugar,  and  other  commodities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  his  territories  are  well  fitted.  He 
has  done  much  also  in  building  bridges,  and  faci«> 
Ktating  all  kinds  of  commercial  intercourse. 

AU  the  names  by  which  the  countries  on  this 
coast  are  designated  by  Europeans,  are  unkqown 
to  die  natives,  except  that  of  Tonquin.  The  ap« 
pelhtion  of  Anan  or  Anian  is  generally  applied 
to  them.  Cambodia  is  called  Donnai,  and  dif» 
ierent  parts  of  Cochinchina  receive  the  appella^ 
tions  of  Chang  and  Hu6.  AU  these  territories 
were  once  included  in  the  Chinese  empire,  from 
which  they  were  severed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  external  forms  are  still 
Chinese;  while  the  general  spirit  and  charac-^ 
ter  of  the  nation  exhibits  rather  a  striking  con-» 
trast  The  people  of  Cochinchina  have  thrown 
off  the  thick  shoes,  quilted  stockings,  and  stuffed 
petticoats,  with  which  the  Chinese  motions  are 
encumbered.  They  are  open,  familiar,  alwaya 
gay  and  talking,  while  the  Chinese  are  reserved, 
always  grave,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of 
thought.  The  former  pay  little  regard,  either  in 
words  or  practice,  to  those  precepts  of  morality 
which  the  Chinese  ostentatiously  display  in  golden 
letters  on  all  their  streets  and  public  places.  Wo^ 
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The  Portuguese  at  Malacca  were  not  long  §i 
receiving  tidings  respecting  the  existence  and 
greatness  of  this  empire.  In  August  1^16,  Al- 
buquerque caused  Ra&el  Ferestrello  to  proceed 
to  Canton,  in  the  junk  of  a  native  lAerchant*  and 
collect  aU  the  intelligence  in  his  power.  Peres- 
trello  accomplished  his  vojragCt  and  returned  to 
Malacca  in  the  following  June»  at  the  ummmA 
iriien  F^imndo  Perez  d^Andrada^  with  a  aqaa- 
dron  of  eight  vessels,  was  liesitating  whether  to 
set  out  for  Bengal  or  China.  The  tidings  given 
by  Ftprestrello  made  him  prefer  the  lfi^r»  and 
ctoparting  immediately,  he  found  hiniselff  on  the 
Uth  August  1517^  in  the  road  of  Canton.  A 
IsBcge  Chinese  flotilla  made  its  appearance^  how* 
ed  dosely  round  the  Portuguese  aiKl  evn  dis- 
charglpd  soiae  shots  over  their  heads.  Aadrada* 
however,  continued  the  whole  day  beatmg  hiS' 
trumpets,  and  making  signals  of  peace-  The 
Chinese  did  not  come  to  any  pailey  i  but  he  sail* 
ed  fcMward  without  opposition  to  the  islaad  of 
Beniaga  (called  by  us  Bankshall),  and  anchored  off 
the  port  of  Tamou,  which  we  have  greatly  ohanged 
to  Whampoa.  Here  he  found  Duarte  CqcUkv 
who,  in  coming  out  of  tbe  river  of  Siam,  bad  en- 
gaged a  large  fleet  oi  Chinese  pirates,  aad  being, 
roughly  handled,  took  shelter  in  this  harbour.  He 
stated,  that  the  fleet  which  had  placed  itself  in  ao^ 
jealous  and^menacing  an  attitude,  had  no 
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latdjjr.hostfle  dttigo>  but  war  merety  taiit  cMt  Ky 
«Ey  €f  guatd  ud  procautipQ.    Hy  his  sdiw^ 
Androda  fleot  a  iMsaenger  ta  tha  gevaraor  af 
«GaiitOD»  stating  tbat  he  came  &om  the  Kji^f  af 
-fiortagd^  wMi  tha  tBost  peaceable  intentions^  and 
firiBhing  to  sepd  an  amfaasiador  to  the  Chineia 
«gBperar«     The  govecnor  leptied^  that  he  was 
wdcome,  aiui  wonklbe  suf^ed  with  eyeiy  thuig 
be  wsntedf  but  that  he  ooukl  not  he  penoitted 
to  pnMseed  fiurther^  wiUioiit  the  pwmissioii  pf  thto 
Bo  of  Nanto  (Nancjsih)»  who  was  instructed  to 
laatoh  and  r^KBt  respecting  all  vesseb  that  en- 
tered the  bay*    A  messenger  was  thepd^patohed 
io  the  Fio^  who  teplied  in  the  most  polite  te|in% 
4uit  at  the  same  time  could  do  nothing  without 
unununicataag  with  the  governor  of  Canton* 
The  Fortuguese  comnander  waa  thqs  tossed  b^ 
4tweeQ  these  two  officers,  and  after  Mpeated  mea- 
ssgest  ssw  no  prospect  of  the  affiur  coming  to  aiqr 
jpesitJTe  issuCi.    At  length,  losing  patience^  he  put 
his  flotiila  in  motion^,  determined  to  sail  into  the 
luUDbour  of  Canton^  with  or  without  permissiott. 
His  purpose  was  frustrsted  by  a  viplMt  stormy 
%ihich   suddenly   arose   and  drove  him   baoh^ 
with  his  vessels  considerably  damaged^     The 
Chineie  were  suiq[>06ed  to  view  this  incident 
with  no  Uttle  satisfaction,  and  even  to  anticipate 
isith  pleasuj^e  the  Portuguese  being  obl^ed  toroi- 
dHToug^  the  winter^  when  they  hoped  tp  be 
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abU  to  trast  ^th  diem  on  their  own  tsrao.  JRir 
thiiB  reascHi,  boards,  planks,  and  every  thing  wbick 
could  senre  for  the  repair  of  the  vessels^  were 
carefully  withheld.  Fernando,  however,  by  ac- 
tively and  skilfally  using  the  superfluities  of  Ua 
own  vessels,  succeeded  in.  putting  the  squadron 
soon  intd  sailing  condition.  He  then  pitxseeded 
with  his  two.  b«6t  vesads  to  Nanto^  where,  after  % 
lotig  disqussion  with  the  Pio,  he  wnmg  out  ireaa 
him  permiuion  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Canton, 
and  pilots  to  conduct,  him  thither*  His  arrival 
•there  somewhat  startled  the  .Canton  authorities ; 
Siowever,  upon  proper  eiq>lanation,  it  was  toler^ 
<ab]y  acquiesced  in.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
the  three  governors,  who,  according  to  the  gr»- 
.datioii  of  their  rank,  were  called  Tutam,  Caatam, 
and  Chumpim,  being  then  absent,  no  audience 
•could  take  place  till  their  return*  It  was  after- 
wards understood  that  this  absence  was  a  mere 
mauGsuvre,  to  daazle  the  Portuguese  by  the  pimp 
of  their  entvy.  This  took  place  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  each  rising  above  tM  other  by  the  dig^ 
fkity  of  the  person,  and  the  splendour  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  river  could  not  be  seen  for  the  ihul- 
titude  of  boats  waving  with  silken  flags  of  various 
colours.  The  walls  of  the  city  also#  and  lofty 
masts  erected  within  it,  streamed  with  ensigns  of 
silk  so  large,  that  they  might  have  served  as  sails  to 
ships  of  war.    Andrada  was  then  inv^ed  xm  shore 
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t0  sn  audience,  but  chose  rather  to  send  Joannei 
Eiapole  his  factor,  with  as  splendid  a  retinue  ai 
possible.  The  factor  then  stated,  that  they  cam^ 
from  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  more  imme- 
diately from  Albuquerque  bis  general,  who  leam« 
ing  that  the  King  of  China  was  the  greatest  sovi»- 
reign  in  all  the  East,  and  his  people  the  wisest 
snd  most  prudent,  was  desirous  to.  open  a  com^ 
manication  witb  him,  and  had  therefore  brought 
an  anfbassador,  with  letters  and  a  present.  Hie 
governors  expressed  pleasure  at  their  coming,  and 
requested  that  the  ambassador  might  come  on 
ihore^,  where  he  would  be  supplied  with  every 
^ingi  aiMl  might  wait  till. the  pleasure*  of  the 
King  was  known  as  to  his  proceeding  to  thef  capi- 
tal; '  This  ambassador  was  Thom^  Pires,  w!io 
exercised  the  somewhat  humble  occupation  of  an 
apotheeaty,  but  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  an 
intelligence,  application,  and  address^  whkh  ad^ 
nrirahiy  tnited  him  for  the  high  office  with  which 
he  waa'to  be  invested.  The  commander  found 
here  thiee  vessels  from  the  Lequio  (Loochoo) 
Islands,  and  would  have  proceeded  thither ;  but 
the  lateness  of  the  season  rendering  this  impos- 
siUe,  he  returned  to  Malacca. 

Fbmando  d^ Andrada  left  a  favourable  impre»^ 
aEon,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  Portuguese 
merchants  coming  to  the  port  of  Tamou,  and  dis- 
cbaxgiBg  their  cargoes.    In  1418,  his  brother. 
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Sinnm  d'Andr^dst  wgs  setitwifh  $MAh»  aqu^ 
dron*  $imo«»  it  i$  admitted^  *^  nw  pampotm  $ea4 
^*  glQiiouft  and  did  all  things  with  great  majMtijr^^* 
He  began  with  erecting  a  fortifioatioa  oiv  the 
iiland,  cQptravy  to  every  Chinese  regulatioii  j  and 
in  front  qf  it  be  raised  a  prison,  wbicili  was  an* 
Aouneed  as  deatinod  for  sdl  those  Ghineie  wboi 
should  do  any  injury  to  the  Portuguese.  Se?anil 
lAips  having  come  in  from  Siatn  aad  Cambodia 
Andrada  took  strong  nessuirea  to  prevuft  Aeaa 
ffim  receivii^  any  caigo  till  bis  vessel  was  firsl 
supplied*  There  existed^  it  seems,  such  a  qfbt 
in  t)ie  East  in  fkvour  of  the  first  comer ;  but  tba 
Chinese  disapproved  entirely  of  the  VMHoer  in 
iirbkh  It  was  here  enforced*  But  th%  wtmg 
which  tb4y  ooamderedmost  deadly,  was  thid  imaa4 
bar  of  childreo,  belonging  even  to  persons  of  dis^ 
tinction,  whom  he  bought  as  slaves.  These  k%n& 
gular  formula  in  China  for  selling  children*  Ibe 
ftther  and  mother  go  to  the  judge,  whose  seentasy 
writes  down  on  a  paper  their  names,  and  the  obfi'^ 
gation  under  which  they  come  to  deliver  up  the 
dbild  as  the  property  of  iJie  purdiaaen  The 
father  then  puts  a  coarse  coloering  matter  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  impresses  it  on  the  paper* 
and  does  the  same  with  the  sole  of  his  right  fbot^ 
after  which  the  child  is  delivered  up,  and  the  «a* 
ney  received.  The  Portuguese  were  not  awmre^ 
that  in  consequence  of  the  ready  mia? kel^  aa  weH 
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m  ooMMtincvt  frindi  ihvy  tffatiMt  •  mndMr  oC 
th*  a)«r«&  liroHgbt  to.tbom  w»t»  tttUva,  an4  wfm 
tbe  ifS^tmg  iff  weMthy  p»r«nt« )  beaideii  tM 
tiM  poorwt  viewfM)  in  a  my  d^El^rent  Ugtlt  theif 
diilcbva  li«uig  h^  in  «  gentle  8l«ve>y  at  h««w» 
«nd  |»MIC  Mid  to  A.stnoge  and  foreign  pe^d«^ 
by  iwhim,  it  was  cnrrently  reported,  they  ven» 
uwaodiatdy  foaaled  and  «at«n.  These  diio(^ 
t««ts  gr«w  always  strooger  tnd  stronger,  w>d 
were  Atftlier  height«ned  on  s^eii^tbe  Fortngu^fQ 
flmt  leinfttrcied*  by  tbe  arrivid  fttst  of  09^  wA 
tb«ni  of  two  additional  vess^  At  leogtb  tii* 
Chinese  governor  deteroMned  to  ftroceed  to  tbft 
last  extfwnity,  Se  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  iSfty 
remele,  wluch  sqrronnded  and  attacked  the  Fofm 
tagoevfu  By  thet  advantage  of  dull  nod  sitnatimi 
diey  atood  out  for  some  time»  bat  Awnd  at  length 
that  tb(7  could  not  long  maintain  their  growHl 
a^nat  s«cb  fearftd  odds.  CollectiiOg»  therafors^ 
thenwdvas  and  their  most  viduable  ^fecti  into 
the  three  best  sUfs*  they  made  a  vigofons  ^S>rt^ 
cut  thair  way  through,  and  returned  to  Malacca* 
The  result  was*  that  tho  P<Mrtugues0  were  com- 
pletaly  exi^ded  from  all  the  ports  and  seas  vf 
China. 

We  ham  now  to  trace  the  career  of  the  ambaiP 
aador  Fires,  He  n^as  long  detained  at  OaHmh 
in  coQsequettce  of  the  excMsive  caution  of  tho 
fovenunent*  which  sent  ihne  mouamt 
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messi^Bf  taalcifig  the  mdsi  mintite  itiqifhy  intaii 
hla  character  and  inttintiotis.  Befbfe  he  obtained 
permission  to  proceed^  Simon  d'An<kada  was  al* 
ready  ^rrrred,  though  he  bud  not  ytot  become  eic- 
tremely  odious.  At  length  PiresT  sailed  for  the 
capital  in  a  splendid  bai'k,  with  silken  fldgs^  and 
an  awning  -idso  of  silk  to  screen  him*fVom  the 
weather.  He  passed  the  range  of  mountaing 
iHiich  separate  northern  from  southern  China,  and 
in  four  months  arrived  at  Nanquin,  where  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  his  majesty  at  Pekin.  A  con«* 
siderable  time  then  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
any  notice,  the  King  being  employed  in  investi-^ 
gating  and  punishing  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  1^ 
one  of  his  relations.  At  length  he  sent  for  tber 
letters,  which  were  three,  from-  the  King  of  Por-^ 
tugal,  fiom  Andrada,  and  from  the  governor  of 
Canton.  The  two  first  were  couched  in  file  usual 
terms  of  address  to  sovereign  princes  ;  but  the 
translators,  not  accounting  these  duly  respectful, 
framed  other  letters  entirely  dtfierent,  better  caU 
eulated,  as  they  thought,  for  the  perusal  of  their  im« 
perial  master.  They  stated,  that  the  King  of  the 
Frangi  had  now  sent  this  ambassador  to  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  Lord  of  the  World,  for  the  purpose 
of  acknowledging  himself  his  vassal,  and  solicit- 
ing his  seal,  which  is  affixed  in  sign  of  subjectioii 
to  every  writing  of  the  kings  tributary  to  Chkuu 
The  letter  of  the  governor  of  Canton  Wtts4h«i> 


read^  wbich  wm  0bl  abiKihiteiy  kortSeto  did  Por<( 
tuguese^  tbe  grand  caoaes  of  diasension  not  b^Vfi 
ii^  yet  ftriaem  It  Mat^,  that  tbey  nttag^t  {Msr- 
atfasaoo  to  eatebliah  a  fictory  at  Gaot^n ;  that 
they  had  taken  Malacca,  and  were  veiy  pdwerfui 
in  the  lodiaii  Mas ;  and  .finally,  dieacijbed  them 
aa  petaons  of  very  lofty  pretentions,  and  exceed* 
ingly  diflkult  to  satisfy*  The  tenor  of  these  let? 
tera^  so  strangiely  diffmtent,  threw  the  imperiaii 
coiHt  into  the  greatest  perplexity;  and  they 
began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  was  a  pretext^ 
and  Fires  merely  a  spy.  About  the  same.timo 
came  other  letters,  representing  the  Portuguese 
in  a  much  more  uiyfavourable  light;  stating,  that 
they  had  driven  out  the  King  qf  Bintam,  in  the 
Makyan  peninsula,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  £ni- 
peror,  and  had  received  his  seal ;  that. they  were 
behaving  at  Canton  in  tbe  most  imperious  nwin- 
ner,  and  were  sending  yhips  to  survey  the  coast* 
Hereupon  Fires  was  refused  an  interview.;  but 
farther  proceedings  were  suspended  by  the  Em- 
peror's illness  and  death.  His  successor,  having 
inquired  into  the  aSair,  rejected  the  advice  given 
by  his  council  of  putting  to  death  Fires  as  a  spy,; 
but  remanded  him  to  Canton,  to  be  there  treated; 
48  farther  experience,  and  inquiry  might  majk^a^ 
him  appear  to  deserve.  When  Fires  arrived  at 
Canton,  open  war  had  ensued,  and  every  thing 
l^ortuguese  was  considered  as  hostile;    H9  wiis 
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tilierefore  thrown  into  ptwrn,  wIkm  he  toon  dfter 
died. 

After  this  ettatftraphe)  rigorous  ordeie  nmra 
iMued  that  not  a  Portogoefte  venel  ehonid  be 
idiowed  to  enter  the  harboon  of  China,  or  ereit 
to  i4>proach  its  coasts.  A  mimber  of  yeara 
lapsed  ere  the  mutud  wants  of  commerce  led  to 
Ml  agreeiKienti  by  whidi  tbey  were  allowed  to  land 
and  erect  tents  on  the  island  of  Sanciam.  About 
the  end  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  they  obtained  a 
Bittch  more  important  concession.  The  coart  of 
China  being  ravaged,  and  Canton  itself  blockaded 
by  a  very  formidable  pirate,  they  were  apjdied  to 
for  aid,  when  they  defeated  and  killed  Uie  pirate, 
and  took  Macao,  where  his  head-quarters  had 
been  established.  In  gratitude  for  so  important 
a  service,  the  Emperor  granted  them  the  valuable 
privilege  of  forming  an  establishment  upon  this 
island,  though  cooped  up  withm  veiy  narrow 
ilmits* 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  and  opulent  empire 
could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong  sensation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  give  rise  to  various  and  extravagant 
rumours.  The  Venetian  senate  f<^t  always  a  pe- 
culiar interest  relating  to  the  aflkits  of  the  East 
I  have  seen  a  manuscript  report  of  considerable 
length,  but  without  name  or  date,  made  to  them 
fmthesuligectofChinii.   The  writer  begins  with 
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iMg  detaik  from  Mareo  Pdkn  HaitDB,  mmI  i 
<<  Cavaltere  In^ese^''  whom  I  presume  to  bt  Mba* 
ikvillev  Ik  theu  assures  their  excdlttfckk,  tfait 
« liecaon  of  the  greatest  kitegrity,  who  had  bora 
SHHDjr  jeacs  in  all  parts  of  India,  never  heaid  of 
fttdi  a  city  as  Qiiinsai  in  ChiMUu  The  cqiitai  of 
that  empire  was  Pacyn  (Pekin),  which  difinad 
£rom  Quinsai  in  sitaation  and  many  other  partis 
Cttlars^  About  260  leagues  south  from  I^cyn^ 
l^wevw,  was  Luicfai,  (the  Portuguese  name  fat 
NankinX  not  like  Quiosai  unless  in  its  lak^  but 
greater  and  more  stupendous.  It  was  described 
as  seated  upon  four  great  riversi  along  the  prin- 
cqial  of  which  it  extended  &r  three  days'  jour- 
aey;  as  containing  IfSOO^OOO  houaaa  of  moderate 
hdghti  but  built  of  stone;  aa  surrounded  by 
many  most  delight&il  endosed  gatdens ;  as  hav* 
ing  the  surrounding  hilk  cut  so  as  to  serve  for  a 
wall.  All  goods  from  China  to  other  countries^ 
and  other  countries  to  it,  pass  through  Lanchi. 
The  whole  empire  is  represented  so  fertile  and 
populous  as  to  be  properly  one  great  city,  having 
for  its  walls  the  ocean  on  the  east,  the  n^ountaius 
on  the  north,  and  the  rivers  on  the  west. 

Akotbsb  somewhat  curious  accountis  contain^ 
ed  in  an  English  pamphlet  of  a  few  pag6%  tcaa»» 
lated  from  a  Spanish  original,  and  entitled^  '*  Th« 
V  ^(niige  and  marvellous  newes  latdy  come  froni 
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^  ihe  great  kingdom  of  Chjma,  which  adjoioelh 
^  unto  the  East  India/'    The  notice  is  mention- 
ed as  having  come  by  the  way  of  Mexico,  4uid-  as 
not  generally  known,  but  *'  remainetb  amcmg^ 
**  worshipful  personages/*    He  says  ^<  a  cfedyUe 
*^  person  dooth  declare,*'  that  the  Spaniards,  from 
certain  islands  (the  Philippines),  had  sailed  40 
kagues  along  the  coast  of  China,  had  landed 
and  engaged  in  some  conflicts  with  the  natives. 
Their  ambassadors  soon  penetrated  to  a  large  city, 
40  leagues  inland,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
and  governed  by  a  viceroy.     They  found  here 
^>  many  doctors  and  lawiers,  which  weare  four 
**  cornered  caps  made  of  hair  i  other  licentiats 
^'  who  use  round  bonetts  like  unto  Portugall 
^  priests ;  also  many  religious  persons  who  ga 
**  with  shaven  heads,  having  one  locke  of  haire 
*^  hanging  over  eche  eare/'    During  their  whole 
stay  they  4lid  not  see  fifty  women,  and  remarked 
the  defective  feet  of  these  fair  ones,  oddly  assert* 
ing,  that  *'  when  they  are  borne  they  use  to  wrest 
*'  one  of  their  legs,  whereof  they  ever  remain 
^<  lame,   because  they  should  continually  kepe 
*'  their  houses/*   He  mentions  also  the  long  nails 
used  by  the  men,  but  misses  probably  the  real 
cause,  when  he  describes  it  as  '*  a  profitable  thing 
'*  for  the  warres/*    Specimens  of  Chinese  dress 
were  brought  to  Mexico,   consisting   of  many 
lich  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold,  silk,  and  puiple, 
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«•  y^AA  18  k  tkitig  marvaOous  to  beholde/'  The 
victroy  of  MeiSco  was  so  much  moved  by  these 
ibscriptioDs  and  specimens^  that  he  was  preparing 
ut  oxpeditioii  of  a  thousand  meo^  with  which  he 
esqiected  to  conquer  all  China;  and  it  is  added» 
that  '*  the  citizens  are  moved  with  desire  to  g6 
^  thither  for  love  of  the  great  qaantitjr  of  gdd. 


*>. 


Wb  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  tbo 
ardent^  thou|^  not  always  enlightened  ze»]»  wifil 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  sought  to  pro^^ 
pagate  their  faith  throughout  the  East  Witk 
this  disposition  it  was  not  likely  that  the  vast  anA 
populous  empire  of  China  i^uld  escape  their, 
notice.  St  Fran9ois  Xavier»  indeed,  the  great 
iq)9sUe  of  the  ladiesy  merely  touched  at  Canton, 
on  his  way  to  Ji^Nrn,  which  appeared  to  oflfer  a 
fidrer  promise.  But  it  was  not  long  before  re» 
peated  attempts  were  made,  from  the  side  of  the 
Fhihppioes^  to  overcome  the  barrier  which  oppos- 
ed  the  entrance  into  this  great  empire  of  evetj 
stranger,  more  especially  of  those  who  had  any 
innovation  to  introduce. 

The  coast  of  China  was  then  infested  by  a 
pirate  of  the  name  of  Limahon,  who  spread  de« 
vastatioo  tiiroogh  all  the  neighbouring  seas.  H«v*> 
ing  ventured,  however,  on  the  coast  of  the  FlMUp- 
pines,  he  encountered  a  ^anish  squadron,  by 
wl|ioh  he  vi^as  defeated^  driven  up  a.  river,  and  so 
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clp^Iy  bbckadedy  that  his  esoape  w^  eoEwijd^ped 
impossiblef    Ii^  this  cnsis  a  Chinese  ^qwdrop  |u:« 
rived  in  cha^  pf  the  pirate*  whose  comman4er9» 
OpoDncon  and  Sin^ai,  were  so  highly  gratified  by 
finding  the  extremity  to  which  the  Sp^^niards  had 
reduced  him,  that  they  assured  the  goyernor  he 
might  depend  upon  obtaining  altpost  any  fayour 
from  the  monarch  of  China  which  he  chose  to  ask. 
It  was  determined  to  improve  this  for  the  attain- 
ment o^  their  favourite  object )  aad  the  Chinese 
officers  readily  agreed  to  convey  into  Chipa  two 
friars  of  J;be  ordeir  of  St  AugU3tins  whP  had  lately 
arrived  from  Mexico,  with  hopes  of  their  beiiig 
permitted  to  remain  and  to  teach  their  religious 
system.  Taking  witji  them  two  soldiers,  th^y  de* 
parted  from  Manilla  id  June  157^1  j^nd  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Tansuso  in  the  province  of 
Fokien.     They  found  the  shore  .covered  with 
a  great  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  military  array, 
whijch  they  understood  to  be  in  honpu^  of  them» 
They  Were  not,  however,  permitted  to  land  without 
a  written  order  from  the  governor ;  but  they  were 
then  handsomely  accommodated  and  supplied  with, 
every  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment.   The  Insuanto,  or  provincial  governor  at 
Chincheu,  was  understood  to  haye  sent  a  list  of 
directions,  in  which  every  accommodation  to  be 
afforded,  and  even  every  dish  to  be  put  on  their 
tables,  was  minutely  specified.    After  three  days 
f  hey  set  out  for  Chincheu.  In  this  journey  they  saw 
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with  surprifle  not  a  foot  of  land  uncultivated,  and 
town  following  town'so  closely,  that  it  appeared 
sU  one  town.  When  they  asked  the  name  of  places 
containing  10  or  12,000  people,  they  were  told 
that  these  were  not  worth  naming,  and  that  they 
should  wait  till  they  came  to  towns  of  some  con- 
sequence.  In  entering  Chincheu,  they  passed 
over  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  world,  800 
paces  in  length,  and  composed  of  stones  St  feet- 
long  by  5  broad.  The  river  was  so  covered  with 
vessels  and  barks,  that  the  water  could  not  be  seen, 
and  the  streets,  though  three  times  as  broad  as 
usual  in  Spain,  could  not  contain  the  multitudes 
that  flocked  to  see  the  CasHlians  pass.  They 
were  still  more  delighted  next  day  in  going 
through  the  most  splendid  of  the  streets  to  the 
governor's*  palace.  The  edifices  and  triumphal 
al*ches  were  so  superb,  the  shops  filled  with  such 
precious  commodities,  and  the  multitude  of  peoj^e 
so  incredible,  that  they  remained  astonished,  and 
as  it  were  out  of  themselves.  Force  was  required 
to  effect  their  entrance  through  the  crowd  into 
the  palace,  and  they  were  then  ushered  into  a 
most  magnificent  hall.  Here  they  received  the 
unwelcome  notice,  that  an  audience  of  the  gover- 
nor was  not  to  be  obtained,  unless  they  should 
place  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  remain  fix- 
ed in  that  attitude  during  the  whole  interview. 
Hereupon  a  pretty  warm  discussion  arose,  the 
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soldiers  insistiiig  that  this  was  altogeth^  a  base 
and  unworthy  sabmission ;  but  thty  were  over-*^ 
ruled  by  the  friars,  unwilling  that  any  scruple 
of  this  kind  should  frustrate  their  mission.    Oa 
these  terms  the  interview  passed  in  the  most 
amicable  manner,  and  mutual  presents  were  ex- 
changed.   The  Insuanto  afterwards  sent  for  the 
two  soldiers  by  themselves*  and  put  many  ques- 
tions respecting  the  affiur  of  Limahon,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  transpired  that  the  Chinese 
officer  had  given  the  most  false  and  vain-glorious, 
account  of  the  transaction,  claiming  for  himself 
the  merit  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Spa- 
niards^ The  Insuanto^  however,  seemed  rather  dis* 
posed  to  believe  them  than  him,  and  he  soon  after 
invited  the  whole  party  to  a  magnificent  dinner* 
Scorer  each  of  the  friars  were  i^aoed  seven  tables, 
and  before  each  of  the  soldiers  five,  reaped  being 
shewn  by  the  number  of  tables.    One  was  cover- 
ed with  gilt  cannisters,  in  which  sugar  and  con- 
fectionary were  fonned  into  the  shapes  of  castles, 
dogs,  bulls,  elephants,  and  various  other  objects. 
The  other  tables  contained  dishes  of  fowl,  eggs, 
bacon,  beef,  and  meat  of  every  kind,  with  fruits 
and  confections,  so  that,  upon  the  whole*  each 
penon  had  upwards  of  fifty  dishes*    The  services 
were  arranged  in  a  circle,  in  the  interior  of  which 
plays,  music,. and  games  of  various  kinds  were 
pexforming  during  the  whole  time  of  dianpr^ 
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wbich  lasted  fbu^  hours.  At  the  dose  of  the  en*^ 
tertainment  the  Insuanto  sent  for  them,  and  ad^ 
vised  them  to  go  to  the  viceroy  at  Auchieo; 
(Outcheon)i  who  could  alone  give  a  definitive 
ainwer  to  their  demands.  The  friars  readily  con* 
sented,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting  out.  In  a  few 
days  tiiey  arrived  at  Auchieo^  and  had  travelled 
tiirou^  the  suburbs  for  about  half  a  league,  when 
a  message  came  from  the  viceroy,  advising  them 
to  dday  their  entrance  till  next  mornings  The 
advice  was  equivalent  to  a  command  $  and  he  ac- 
companied it  with  a  supper  so  plentiful,  that  it 
might  have  sufficed  a  hundred  men,  not  oafy  for 
that  night's  supper,  but  for  next  day's  dinner. 
Next  morning  they  travelled  an  hour  and  a  half 
through  the  suburbs ;  and  had  they  not  been  told, 
they  would  never  have  doubted  lliem  to  be.  the 
city.  They  passed  a  great  river  by  three  bridges^ 
so  lofty  that  large  ships  could  pass  under  them. 
At  length  they  reached  the  entrance  of  Audiieo, 
where  a  large  body  of  nobles  were  drawn  up 
to  receive  them,  with  a  crowd  of  spectators  so 
immense,  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  assembled.  They  were  soon  after 
introduced  in  great  pomp  to  the  viceroy,  in  whose 
presence  they  kneeled  without  hesitation.  He 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  mission  from  the 
King ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
dismissed  them  very  abruptly,  saying  that  he 
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would  consider  the  subject,  but  that,  from  the 
distance  of  the  emperor,  it  would  be  some  time 
before  his  pleasure  coutd  be  known.  He  gave 
diem  a  dinner,  however,  in  the  same  style  as  that 
at  Chincheu,  but  more  splendid,  and  at  which  a 
regular  comedy  was  performed.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  without  any  decisive  answer ;  dur- 
ing which  the  missionaries  employed  themselves 
in  going  about  Auchieo,  observing  the  city  and 
people,  and  purchasing  books.  These  proceed* 
ingsj  however,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  viceroy, 
who  directed  that  they  should  i^emain  in  their 
own  house,  and  ordered  every  one  to  be  beaten 
who  carried  any  thing  to  them  to  sell.  They 
learned  also  that  Omoncon  and  Sinsai  bad  quarrel- 
led, and. were  giving  reports  of  the  affiiirs  of  Li- 
mahon.in  which  each  contradicted  the  other,  and 
both  the  missionaries,  so  that  the  viceroy  wasi  be- 
ginning to  doubt  if  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in 
the  matter.  In  short,  a  meeting  of  the  provin- 
cial council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  friars  should  quit  China  without  delay. 
This  was  announced  to  them  in  a  manner  which 
admitted  of  no  dispute,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
great  courtesy.  They  received  an  entertainment 
more  splendid  than  any  former  one,  and  were 
escorted  back  to  the  coast  with  great  state  and 
attention.  They  arrived  at  Manilla  on  the  S8tb 
October  1577. 
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iThe  event  of  this  mission  afforded  litde  hope, 
erf"  any  license  being  ever  obtained  to  reside  or 
preak:h  in  China.  Yet  two  years  after,  a  body  of 
Franciscans  determined,  at  every  hazard,  to  find 
their  way  into  an  empire,  where  they  understood 
that  there  were  sudi  an  infinite  number  of  souls 
in  the  chains  of  Satan.  They  fitted  out  a  small 
vesfliel,  in  which  four  friars  embarked,  with  three 
soldiers  and  one  native  Chinese,  whose  services 
they  had  engaged  at  Manilla^  On  approaching 
the  coast  of  China,  they  met  three  vessels,  whom 
they  b^ged  to  assist  in  their  design  ;  but  when 
those  on  board  heard  that  they  were  attempting- 
to  enter  China  without  license,  they  hoisted  all 
tiieir  sails,  declaring  it  was  as  much  as  any  one^s 
life  was  worth  to  be  seen  in  their  company.  They 
feund  their  way  into  the  Bay  of  Canton,  where 
they  saw,  as  it  were,  a  city  of  ships,  all  of  which, 
however,  fled  from  them  as  from  a  pestilence. 
They  therefore  moved  their  vessel  into  the  middle 
o£  the  river ;  and  by  taking  down  the  sails,  and 
every  thing  which  could  render  them  conspi-. 
cuous,  succeeded  miraculously,  as  they  conceived, 
in  reaching  the  shbre  Without  attracting  notice. 
They  even  landed,  and  began  to  walk  upon  the 
pier;  but  their  very  extraordinary  costume  at 
length  drew  the  attention  of  the  multitude.  A 
crowd  collected  round  them,  confounded  with 
which  they  entered  the  city,  without  being  ob^ 
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fervfd  by  the  gfsuds,  who^  however  hting  m. 
feimed  of  this  oversight^  which  made  them  liable 
ta  severe  punishment,  hurried  after  tiiem»  and 
ruddy  pushed  them  out  A  Chinese  Christiaii^ 
who  ha|q;>ened  to  be  in  the  crowd,  then  came  up» 
md  told  them  they  must  return  to  the  bark  in  the 
^t  iqstance,  but  he  soon  came  to  them  with  wa 
order  to  land,  and  to  appear  before  a  magiatrate. 
They  found  this  person  seated  in  such  pomp^  and 
io  richly  dressed,  that  had  they  not  been  told, 
they  would  have  believed  him  to  be  the  governor 
of  Canton.  A  body  of  men  attended,  with  laige 
eanes,  ready  to  execute  prompt  sentence  upon  all 
culprits*  Being  then  required  to  state  their  mo- 
tive for  landing,  they  replied^  they  had  braved 
every  danger  in  order  to  reach  China,  on  a  mis- 
fliim  fraught  with  the  most  important  benefits  to 
that  country,  the  nature  of  which  they  tuXfy  tt^- 
plained,  and  trusted  he  would  not  obstruct  them 
in  the  fulfilment  of  it*  Their  Chinese  friend, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  judged  this  a  veryinex- 
pedient  reply,  and  preferred  to  deliver  one  wfaidiy 
of  his  own  invention.  He  stated,  that  they,  were 
])oly  men  like  the  Bonzes ;  that  they  had  not  the 
Temotest  intention  ei  entering  China,  but  in  sail- 
ing from  the  island  of  Luzon  to  that  of  Htlocoib 
had  beai  shipwrecked,  and  had  saved  themsehrea 
in  tins  little  bark,  when  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  guidance  of  the  waves,  whidi  had 
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Snwn  them  info  the  Bay  of  C$mUm.  The  tnan 
did  not  levn  till  long  after  the  metamorphoaii 
through  which  their  speech  had  passed  $  and  thej 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  but  for  it  they  wouM 
bave  been  either  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  imme- 
diately on  shipboard,  with  private  instructions  to 
the  captain  to  throw  them  overboard*  The  nuu 
gistrate,  however,  was  moll^ed  by  the  answer, 
and  having  examined  over  and  over  the  contents 
of  the  bark,  found  them  to  correspond  with  the 
statement.  The  view  of  the  relics,  the  images, 
and  particulady  of  a  blade  polished  stone,  shining 
like  glass,  which  they  used  as  an  altar,  pleased 
him  and  put  him  in  good  humour.  The  deci« 
sion  of  the  case  was  delayed,  and  they  underwent 
sqpeated  examinations,  without  any  final  resolo^ 
tion  being  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  they  wen 
obliged  to  obtain  their  subsistence  byh^gging^ 
which  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  China,  increas* 
od  the  jealousy  of  the  autluMities.  Howevifr,  the 
Viceroy  at  Auchieo  hearing  that  strangers  in  a 
strange  garb  were  arrived  at  Canton,  was  moved 
with  curiosity  to  see  them,  and  they  set  out  for 
that  dty.  They  were  equally  struck  as  their 
lireUiren  by  the  vast  population  upon  the  raa4 
so  that  they  thought  it  riiould  be  called,  not  the 
kingdom,  but  the  city  of  China.  They  werp  sur- 
priaed  by  n  singular  mode  of  ploughing,  with  one 
faidUot  and  the  ploughman  riding  upon  it.    On 
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with  the  most  smiling  courtesjr»  said  that  they 
appeared  indeed  to  be  favourites  of  the  vice- 
Tojf  and  that  it  should  be  his  care  to  Mfil  all 
their  wishes*  They  were  shewn  to  a  handsome 
house,  and  ajl  their  wants  supplied ;  but  were 
surprised  when  they  found  themselves  not  allow- 
ed  to  go  out»  and  when  day  after  day  elapsed 
•without  any  opportunity  being  afforded  of  carry- 
ing their  views  into  execution.  They  were  thus 
led  to  make  inquiries*  in  the  course  of  whidi  they 
learned,  with  the  deepest  consternation,  what  was 
the  real  nature  of  the  promise  made  by  the  vice- 
roy. They  now  overwhelmed  the  interpreter 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  The  interpreter, 
however,  protested  that  he  had  acted  a  most  me* 
ritorious  part,  and  had  taved  their  lives,  since 
had  he  delivered  the  petition  they  were  so  rash 
as  to  confide  to  him,  they  would  have  been 
ordered  to  sea  immediately,  and  at  such  a  season 
must  have  certainly  perished.  They  at  first 
thought  of  denouncing  him,  and  making  a  new 
attempt  to  obtain  their  object ;  but  no  one 
would  undertake  to  deliver  such  a  message,  and 
all  agreed  that  it  would  be  equally  fruitless  and 
dangerous ;  so  that  at  last  they  found  they  bad 
nothing  left  but  to  accept  the  ample  provision 
made  by  the  Chinese  government  for  their  return 
to  Luzon* 
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A  Btill  more  unfavourable  result  awaited  tbe 
next  misrioo,  composed  of  St  Iwatius,  with  six 
ether  friars^  who  set  out  in  like  manner  without 
any  proTision  or  arrangemept  On  their  arrival 
off  the  coast  of  China^  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  mraiber  of  barks^  which  began  and  continued  a 
lieavy  fire,  without  any  regard  to  their  quiet  and 
submissive  deportment.  At  length  the  Chinese 
came  on  board,  and  presented  their  naked  swords 
to  their  breasts*  The  fathers  remaining  entirely 
passive,  were  put  under  a  guard,  and  carried  to 
the  nearest  port  They  underwent  repeated  exa- 
minations, both  in  the  ship  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  when  they  were  treated  with  such  vio^ 
lence  and  harshness,  and  such  furious  menaces 
thrown  out,  that  they  fully  expected  every  visitSF 
tion  to  be  the  last.  In  the  courts  of  justice  th^ 
saw  ccmstantly  the  unhappy  culprits  beat  furiously 
with  bamboos,  and  heard  their  shrieks ;  only  an 
eunest,  they  thought,  of  what  was  to  befal  them* 
selves.  Two  of  the  friars,  who  had  been  the 
loudest  in  professing  their  desire  to  Boffet  in  the 
cause  €£  religion,  were  seized  with  such  a  panic, 
that  one  ci  them  was  some  days  delirious,  and  the 
.  other  died  at  Canton  of  fear.  A  soldier,  who  had 
amassed  a  considerable  sum,  threw  it  all  into  the 
sea,  that  he  might  die  in  the  order  of  St  Francis^ 
which  requires  complete  poverty.  They  were 
conveyed  to  Saucfaiedou,  and  then  to  Uchieofti 
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(Outcheou) ;  but  no  ray  of  hope  ever  dione  on 
this  unfortunate  mission.  They  were  treated 
every-where  with  equal  Beverity,  and  at  length 
conveyed  to  Canton,  where  they  fidly  expected 
the  final  catastrophe.  The  influence  <^  the  go- 
vernor of  MacaOy  however,  was  there  so  power- 
fully exerted,  that  he  obtained  their  lives,  and 
permission  to  leave  China,  to  which  they  never 
seem  to  have  attempted  a  return. 

These  successive  disappointments  did  not 
quench  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  fathers.  The 
task  was  now  undertaken  by  Ricio  and  Trigak- 
Tio,  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  a  body  possessed 
of  greater  experience  and  address  in  such  enter- 
prises. Establishing  themselves  at  Macao,  they 
began,  to  solicit,  not  permission  to  preach  a  new 
religion,  the  granting  of  which  they  knew  would 
be  foreign  to  every  Chinese  maxim,  butmerdy  a 
small  spot  on  which  to  erect,  for  their  own  wor- 
ship, a -small  house  to  "  the  Lord  of  Heaven.*' 
They  had  not  much  promise  of  success,  however, 
till  they  promulgated  the  promise  of  a  consider- 
able sum  to  any  one  who  should  obtain  this  favour 
for  them.  Then  a  cooamon  soldier,  by  some 
means  not  stated,  or  easily  to  be  conjectured^ 
procured  from  the  governor  of  Sciauquin  (Cbaot^ 
cheou)  the  boon  solicited.  They  were  a  good  deal 
puzzled  to  raise  the  sum  offered  rather  in  despe* 
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yj»tim  than  with  any  idea  of  success ;  however, 
bj  begging  and  borrowing  they  at  last  paid  it. 
They  set .  out,  ther^ore,  in  September  1583, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  soldier,  whom  they 
finind  really  in  a  condition  to  perform  his  engage- 

'ment.  The  governor  received  them  courteously, 
and  allowed  them  the  choice  of  any  spot  which 
they  night,  find  convenient.  They  choae  one  in 
the  suburbs,  by  the  river  side,  where  they  began 
to  erect  a  tower,  and  to  fill  it  with  their  images 
and  ornunents.  These  the  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  view,  and  were  much  struck  with  ad- 
miration, both  of  their  novelty  and  beauty*  There 
was  particularly  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which 
the  Chinese  testified  their  respect  in  their  national 
mode,  by  prostrating  themselves  three  times,  and 
beating  their  foreheads  against  the  ground.  A 
scandal  having  arisen,  however,  that  they  should 
«  worship  a  woman,''  the  missionaries  were  ob« 
liged  to  provide  another  image,  not  liable  to  that 
objection.  The  governor,  an  intelligent  man, 
was  caught  by  Ricio's  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences.  His  geography,  above  all,  astonished 
the  Chinese,  whose  maps  China  alone  almost  en« 
tirely  filled  up,  while  jill  the  other  countries  of 
which  they  had  heard  scarcely  equalled  one  of  its 
provinces.  They  were  much  amazed  to  see  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  globe,  and  **  themselves  streightened 
V  in  an  eastern  corner  of  it  ;'V  but  Ricio  found  it 

it 
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nqnisite  to  pltee  Chinm  al;  kut  in  the  centre. 
He  {iresented  the  gavenior  witbaxlodc^  but  it 
wu  soon  bmii^ht  back,  no  0M  kwMdag^how  to 
keep  it  in  order.  Wheii  the  missionary  also  be- 
gmtoconstnictigfebesttid'SinMUaiSy  hevaseni. 
vendl J  pfonoaneed  to  be  the  greatest  astrok^cr 
in  the  umverse.  The  gorernor  then  having  ob^ 
tained  some  considetdde  promotion,  conceived 
that  it  could  be  owing  solely  to  their  incaatatioii& 
He  treated  theoii  now  with  the  highest  teqpect^ 
ealling  them  ^*  the  floww  of  divine  men/^  aad 
<<  the  holy  natkm  of  the  WesL? 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  dispositions^ 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  was  over,  the  national 
aversioaagsinst  strangers  began  to  <^mte*  Tliey 
weie  accused  as  spies,  as  decoying  away  children^ 
tfid  as  guilty  of  wions  malversations.  A  lidsd 
oOAvert  represented  them  as  possening  the  art 
of  making  silver,  on:  the  promise  of  his  disclos- 
ing whioh^  the  Chinese  suf^ed  him  wiUi  Ainds 
to  purchase,  a  wife ;  and  the  disiqspointuMit  of 
this  expectation,  with  the  loss  of  their  money^ 
he^htened  their  irritation  against  the  frianu  At 
lei^Ui  the  governor  was  so  harassed  with  com« 
plaints  aad  law^suits,  that^  sensible  of  thea  inno« 
cence,  he  assured  them  of  a  residence  in  any 
other  place,  but  intreated  they  would  leave  their 
present  one.  Th^  were  at  l^e  mme  time  assur- 
ed, thiM;  to  have  a  fall  view  of  Chinese  ^leadour 
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and  polity^  they  ought  to  pierce  into  ^  the  veiy 
<^pkh  and  marrow  of  the  kingdom/'  Atim 
toDching  at  several  cities^  they  at  lengdi  xeaebed 
ltoqt]in»  which  iqppeared  to  answer  this  descrip* 
tkm  better  than  any  other,  and  where  diey  fon»- 
ed  an  estabUshment^  which  subeifted  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  They  had  now  exptfieneed  the 
iinpcdifiy  of  passing  for  Bonnes,  or  holy  men,  a 
character  held  in  v6ry  low  estimation  among 
the  Chinese*  They  put  on  the  habit  of  the 
learned  class,  the  character  which  in  China  leads 
alone  to  h^h  consideration,  and  which  they  ware 
here  well  qualified  to  support*  At  Nanquin  they 
drew  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Temides, 
who  was  so  amch  pleased  with  their  information, 
that  he  often  visited,  and  allowed  them  to  walk 
about  at  fall  liberty.  They  now  applied  them- 
selves to  inake  '*  die  mathematics  baits  to  the 
**  Gospel/'  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  felt  very 
particular  interest  and  curiosity  with  r^gud  to 
European  sciaace.  The  Mandarins  of  Nanquin 
now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  earth  was 
round,  which  they  had  always  supposed  to  be 
square,  and  that  there  were  men  beneath  their 
feet.  The  fixed  positions  of  the  stars,  the  wan- 
dering of  the  planets,  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  pole,  and  consequent  change  of 
seasons;  the  construction  of  spheres  and  sun- 
dials, were  all  new  to  them.    They  never  till 
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tbeo  Moounted  the  airan  element,  beUeving  it  to 
be  nothing,  beceuee  they  did  not  tee  it  In  short* 
a  great  doctor  declared  himself  ashamed,  and 
said,  **  Yon  may  think  of  us  as  we  do  of  Tartars 
^  and  baibarians,  for  you  begin  where  we  end.*' 
The  Chinese  were  quite  astonished  to  see  thst 
the  world  oontuned  other  books  than  th^  own, 
and  even  handsomer  ones  as  to  outward  jippeftf^ 
anee.  Jn  short,  the  missionaries  observe,  that 
though  tbar  own  knowledge  was  very  infericM*  to 
whi^  was  possessed  in  Eurc^  it  was  sufficient  to 
f^der  them  almost  imrades  in  the  ^es  of  the 
Chinese. 

Although  the  Jesuits  were  thus  well  received 
and  entertained  in  China,  they  adaut^  that  be* 
yond  a  general  admiration  excited  by  the  image 
of  the  Viiigio,  their  progress  in  converaon  was 
veiy  small.  It  is  true,  the  Bonaes,  or  priests, 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  saane  veneration  as 
the  Bramins  of  India,  are,  ^*  in  the  oemmon  con« 
^*  ceit  of  all  men,  most  base  and  contempti- 
<*  ble/'  Indeed  they  seem  to  merit  this  chancter, 
since,  instead  of  giving  any  us^l  instruction, 
the  constant  tenor  tii  their  exhortations  is  to 
^  give  them  somewhat/'  Although  the  people 
loo  had  numerous  idols,  they  did  not  testify  any 
deep  veneration  for  them ;  and  being  of  a  rea* 
aonable  and  judicious  turn  of  mind,  '*  we  eaaily 
<*  make  them  say  that  they  are  nau£^''    Bven 


wlmt  tbQ  Miil  ct  the  IHthen  imp^ed  them  to 
mate  theae  idola  and  da&h  them  tQ  pieoef^  th^y 
irere  etaOy  pacified.  This  indiflbiBnce^  however^ 
was  unfavourable  to  tbem  in  another  pouit  cif 
view.  AU  the  other  oriental  nations  had  deep 
religious  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  j  b<^ 
here  the  Chinese  differed  from  them  all,  *'  not 
^  k«oim^  nor  worshipping  neither  fidse  nw  true 
*<  Godf  nnr  never  thin^g  what  shall  fottow  after 
<«tl)is  life/^  The  learned^  in  particular,  from 
whom  hotter  n^i^t  have  been  expectedt  valued 
tbenselves  on  their  indifference  to  every  thing 
eonnected  with  this  tnbjeet.  Their  respect  was 
esdusively  devoted  to  the  works  of  their  ancient 
sigea^  '*  whofis  th^  reverence  little  less  than  if 
<<  tbey  were  their  God ;''  and  the  missionaries 
being  found  unacquainted  with  their  writings» 
were  held  exceedingly  unlearned  persons.  To 
this  being  added  the  limitation  in  the  number  of 
wives»  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  Manda- 
rins and  literati  shewed  an  umfbrm  hostility  to 
die  introduction  of  this  new  faith.  There  was 
one,  indeed,  whom  they  considered  as  already  a 
convert,  and  in  the  he^ht  of  thar  confidence  ex* 
bibited  to  him  an  image  of  the  crucifixion.  Xbf 
Mandarin,  however,  was  moved  with  the  deep- 
est  indignation,  declaring  that  all  the  nunours 
against  theni,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  lent  a 
4eafear,  were  now  fully  confirmed*  Ilvui  fiightfjil 
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image,  be  conceived,  could  curly  be  a  cban»  to 
kill  tbe  King.  Tbe  missionaries  laboured  in 
vain  to  give  him  sounder  views ;  lie  still  deelar- 
ed,  that  till  **  that  crucified  man'*  was  commit- 
ted  to  the  flames,  they  had  no  favour  to  expect 
from  him. 

The  Jesuits  having  thus  gradually  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  kingdom,  were  enabled  to 
maintain    themselves   for  a  considerable  time. 
They  were  even  allowed  to  build  churches,  and 
to  make  the  limited  number  of  converts  whom 
their  preaching  could  influence.    Four  of  them, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Adam  Schaal,  called 
sometimes  Scatiger,  were  entrusted  with  tbe  ma- 
nagement of  the  observatory  at  Faking,  and  of 
the  imperial  calendar.    An  essential  function  of 
this  body  was,  to  determine,  upon  astronomical 
data^  the  lucky  or  unlucky  days  for  holding  all 
the  great  court  ceremonies.    A  son  of  the  Em- 
peror having  died,  it  was  referred  ta  Schaal  to 
decide  the  day  on  which  the  funeral  should  take 
place.    He  fixed  upon  one ;  but  not  long  after, 
the  Emperor's  mother,  and  then  the  Emperor 
himself,  died.    No  cause  could  be  suspected,  ex- 
cept that  an  unfortunate  day  must  have  been 
named  by  Schaal  for  the  ceremony;  and  the 
discontents  which  had  been  brooding  against  tbe 
Jesuits  rose  now  to  a  violent  height.    The  ques- 


tioii  bdog  referred  to  the  tribuoal  of  Rites,  tbisy 
ded4ed  that  they  should  be  Bummpoed  iroia  all 
parts  of  the.  kingdonsi  to  Pekiqg,  for  the  purpose  oi 
jMang  put  to  death.    NavabstE)  to  whom  we  aijie 
indebted  for  the  history  of  this  disastrovs  p^ 
riody  happened  to  be  at  Fonganhyen,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fokien,  when  the  order  arrived.    He 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Hang* 
chou-fou,  whence  he  was  conveyed  up  the  great 
canal  to  the  capital.    He  found  here  twenty-five 
friars,  brought  in  from  the  provinces,  besides 
four  resident  in  Peking.    They  were  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  in  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate ; 
and  indeed  there  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
able vacillation   in  the  imperial  councils.    At 
length  the  sentence  of  death  was  remitted,  and  it 
was  determined  only  to  banish  them  into  a  deso>- 
late  r^on  of  Tartary.    The  Emperor  softened 
even  this,  and  merely  directed  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  Canton,  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao.    The  four  who 
were  at  Pdcing  were  detained,  in  consideration  of 
having  eaten  the  King's  bread  and  salt,  but  were 
thrown  into  prison,  where  Schaal  soon  aflter  died^ 
Navarete,  with  the  others,  had  a  most  hard  jour* 
ney  of  six  months,  during  which,  the  winter 
being  severe,  they  suffered  the  most  intense  cold, 
from  which  no  means  of  shelter  were  afforded. 
Their  first  reception  at  Canton  was  very  inhosr 
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|ntd>le  i  but  Mon  after  a  despatcli  arrived  fiom 
the  Emperor,  announcing  that  his  views  had 
taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  The  nusnonaries 
were  then  well  treated,  and  Navarete  found  his 
way  in  safety  to  Macao* 


CHAPTER  III. 

CaiNA-~£MBA8SIfiS  AND  MISSIONS. 

The  DuiA^^Nieuhaffi^TTu  French Leeamte,  Src^TMt 

Id€$^^Lang^  and  BdL 

Chika^  io  clotely  shut  against  travellers  attract- 
ed by  curiosity  and  comiiierce»  has  been  accessi^ 
hie  only  by  embassy.  Jealous  as  the  court  is  of 
the  entrance  of  foreigners,  yet  when  it  can  an* 
nounce  to  its  subjects,  that  the  representatives  of 
a  great  potentate  are  coming  from  afar,  bearing 
tribute  and  homage  to  the  Son  of  HeaveUt  and 
the  Ruler  of  Mankind,  they  do  not  usually  deny 
this  gratification  to  their  own  vanity*  They  even, 
according  to  the  custom  which  the  early  travellers 
found  established  among  the  successors  of  Zingis* 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  each  mission,  from  the 
moment  that  it  sets  foot  in  the  Chinese  territory. 
This  is  done,  too,  not  in  the  scanty  manner  de« 
plored  by  Carpini,  but  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  plenty,  so  that  the  expense  incurred  probably 
exceeds  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  presents^ 
even  without  deducting  those  which  h»  Chinese 
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majesty  gives  in  return.  The  ambassadors^  on 
their  way  to  court,  proceed  by  a  regular  and 
established  route,  which  inchides,  indeed,  the 
richest  cities  in  the  empire.  It  is  probably  wish- 
ed that  they  should  be  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  these  objects;  but  they  are  carefully 
watched,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
people,  and  studiously  prevented  from  seeing 
more  than  the  mere  surface  of  things.  They 
usually,  therefore,  behold  a  grand  and  splendid, 
but  little  varied  scene.  He,  says  Du  Halde,  who 
has  seen  one  Chinese  city,  may  form  an  idea  of 
all.  Little  occurred  to  vary  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  journey,  and  still  less  to  diversify  one 
journey  from  another.  The  chief  details  of  this 
grand  route  will  be  introduced  under  the  head  of 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy.  In  regard  to  the 
others,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting 
a  general  view  of  their  destination  and  fortune. 

The  Dutch,  who  succeeded  the  Portuguese  in 
the  dominion  of  the  eastern  seas,  were  still  more 
bent  upon  every  thing  which  could  lead  to  gain. 
They  were  not  long  of  attempting  to  opep  a 
trade  with  China;  but  whenever  any  of  their 
vessels  approached  the  shore,  they  were  surround- 
ed with  clouds  of  junks,  who  prevented  them 
from  landing,  trading,  or  speaking  with  any  one. 
If  they  asked  leave  to  trade,  there  was  an  express 
order  from  the  Emperor  against.it ;  and  if  they 
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Hdced  that  a  request  to  that  effect  should  ]Hf 
preferred  to  the  governor  or  sovereign,  it  would 
cost  any  one  his  life,  or  at  least  his  plaoet  t^ 
convey  sudi  a  message.  At  lei^h  some  conr 
ferences  took  place  with  the  Maodariii9»  <^  wh^oi 
the  Dutch  remark,  <^  These  are  the  gravest  gen* 
^  try  in  the  world ;  they  always  appear  with  a 
^  more  composed  air  than  the  ancjeett  Stoics.'^ 
A  meeting,  however,  was  arranged  between  an 
officer  of  distinction  and  Coen,  the  Dutch  com. 
mander.  The  Mandarin  sat  the  whole  day  im*i 
moveable  in  a  large  hall,  without  saying  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting.  His  object 
was  understood  to  be,  to  make  the  opposite  party 
apeak  first,  that  he  might  sound  his  intentions* 
However,  Dutch  patience  and  gravity  were  bis 
match.  Coen  was  equally  silent ;  and  the  inter* 
view  broke  up,  without  a  word  of  business  on 
either  side.  These  conferences  not  promiaing  to 
bring  the]affiur  to  a  speedy  termination,  the  Dutch 
determined  to  proceed  to  action.  They  took  po^ 
session  of  the  Piscadores,  siome  small  islands  near 
the  coast  of  Fokien,  and  having  begun  a  fort, 
seized  a  number  of  Chinese  junks,  whose  crews 
they  compelled  to  labour  at  its  construction.  Hos« 
tilities  now  began,  when  the  Chinese  were  so  in* 
veterate,  that  they  refused  all  exchange  of  pri« 
soners,  though  the  Dutch  once  offered  eighteen 
for  one ;  but  they  declared  that  they  would  not 
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accept  a  thoiuand  for  one.  Howeyer,  finding 
it  difficult  to  make  any  iaopreision  cm  the  Dutch 
naval  ^ce^  they  endearoured  by  ncgociation  to 
induce  them  to  remove  to  Formosa;  and  when 
thia  proved  ineffectual^  ooUeetcd  at  length  andi 
an  immenae  host  of  junks^  that  the  Dntd^  after 
considerable  loss,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed terms.  They  then  erected  a  fort  at  Tay- 
waUi  in  Formosa,  whence,  however,  they  could 
only  effect  an  occasional  and  precarious  trade 
witii  the  Chinese  coast,  and  from  whence  they 
were  driven  in  I66I. 

This  commencement  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  far  from  conciliatory  j 
and  the  Dutch,  deurous  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Chinese  court,  for  some  time  in  vain  solicited 
permission  to  do  so;  but  on  the  conquest  of 
China  by  the  Montchew  Tartars,  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty.  They 
made  not  a  very  happy  choice  of  Goyer  and 
Keyser,  two  merchants ;  a  profession  little  reve« 
renced  in  the  oriental  courts.  These  were  ac- 
companied by  twelve  subordinate  individuals,  one 
of  whom,  N1EUHOFF9  has  written  a  good  account 
of  the  embassy.  They  proceeded  by  the  same 
route  that  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  return- 
ed. Travelling  by  water  to  Nanyong-fou,  on  the 
frontier  of  Quangtung,  they  crossed  that  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  loftiest  in  all  China,  which  here 


rum  across  tbe  empire*    They  were  astonished  at 
the  nut  height  of  many  of  the  peaks,  and  the 
ragged  and  precipitons  rocks  into  which  the  sides 
were  broken.    They  then  descended  the  Kan- 
kiang,  viewed  the  romantic  sceneiy  of  the  Poyang 
lake,  and  the  majestic  cities  with  which  it  is  bor- 
dered; then  proceeding  along  the  great  river 
Yang-tse-kiang,  arrived  at  Nankin.    Being  ad- 
tnitted  to  watt  upon  the  three  governors,  they  had 
a  fuU  opportunity  of  viewing  the  most  splendid 
of  the  Chinese  cities.    Its  temples,  towers,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  other  edifices,  surpass  those 
of  any  other  in  the  empire.    The  ordinary  houses 
are  very  mean,  having  only  one  storey,  and  one 
room  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  and  a  small  square 
bole  covered  with  reeds  for  a  window.    They 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  delineating 
tiie  porcelain  tower,  the  pride  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture ;  a  huge  pagoda,  nine  stories  high,  glazed 
all  over,  and  painted  with  various  colours,  having 
at  the  top  a  large  pine  apple  of  solid  gold.    All 
its  galleries  are  hung  with  bells,  which  sound  as 
they  are  moved  by  the  wind. 

From  Nankin  the  embassy  proceeded  along  the 
great  canal,  and  on  the  17th  July  1656  arrived 
at  Peking.  They  were  soon  waited  upon  by  se- 
yeral  Mandarins,  who,  after  welcoming  them,  and 
learning  the  nature  of  the  presents,  began  a  train 
of  very  strict  inquiry,  what  sort  of  people  and 
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nation  they  were.  They  had  considered  the  Dutch, 
it  appears,  as  having  no  home  or  possession  but  in 
the  sea»  nor  could  they,  without  much  difficulty, 
vindicate  themselves  as  really  having  an  abode 
upon  Terra  Ftrma.    Then  the  Chinese  could  not 
form  the  least  idea  what  a  commonwealth  was ; 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  state  that  their 
mission  was  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.    They 
were  desired  to  say  what  relation  they  bore  to 
that  prince,  it  being  usual  in  the  East  to  send 
members  of  the  royal  family  as  ambassadors. 
Th^  were  then  asked,  what  office  they  held  un- 
der him  ?  how  many  men  they  commanded  ?  with 
other  questions  tending  to  throw  light  on  their 
personal  dignity,  the  result  of  which,  in  an  eastern 
court,  could  not  be  very  satisfactory.    After  all, 
they  underwent  a  long  examination  before  the 
council,  at  which  Scaliger  or  Schaal,  the  Jesuit, 
was  present.    This  person  it  seems  asserted,  that 
their  country  belonged  properly  to  Spain,  which 
was  still  the  rightful  possessor;  however,  the 
chancellor  did  not  choose  to  insert  this  in  his  re- 
port. After  putting  all  imaginable  questions,  and 
examining  the  presents,  they  dismissed  the  am- 
bassadors. The  emperor  then  issued  a  rescript  in 
their  favour,  and,  after  a  delay  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  his  youngest  brother,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience.    There  were  introduced 
•jt  the  same  time  the  Kalmuk  ambassador,  dressed 
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in  a  coat  of  sheep  skin  dyed  crimson,  his  arms 
naked,  a  horse's  tail  rising  from  the  crown 
of  his  heady  and  on  his  legs  such  enormous 
boots  that  he  could  scarcely  walk ;  one  from  the 
Mogul,  in  a  blue  coat  embroidered  all  over  with 
gold ;  and  one  from  the  Lama,  resembling  a  Ro^ 
man  Catholic,  with  a  hat  like  a  cardinal's,  and  a 
string  of  beads  at  his  side.  The  Emperor  appear* 
ing,  all  did  obeisance  according  to  the  grand  ce- 
remonial, striking  the  ground  nine  times  with 
their  foreheads.  The  Dutch  never  hesitated, 
having  been  doubtless  instructed  to  scruple  at 
nothing  from  which  profit  was  likely  to  accrue* 
No  words  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  emperor, 
and  they  were  even  so  far  in  the  back  ground, 
that  they  did  not  distinctly  see  him.  A  feast 
was  then  spread  before  them,  and  they  were 
invited  to  carry  off  what  was  left  ;  of  which 
the  Tartars  gladly  availed  themselves,  stuffing 
their  pockets  and  drawers  with  roast  meat,  the 
juice  ci  which  was  seen  dripping  as  they  went 
along. 

In  a  few  days  the  ambassadors  received  the  Em- 
peror's answer,  which  was  to  the  following  tenon 
He  expressed  his  high  esteem  for  the  Dutch,  and 
his  gratitude  to  Messrs  Goyer  and  Keyser  for 
coming  ten  thousand  miles  to  visit  him.  His 
heart,  therefore,  greatly  inclined  unto  them ;  and 
he  hoped  the  greatest  benefit  might  arise  to  his 


tubjed4  Gtom  the  tmcle  which  they  jmipeMd  td 
0j^n*  Being  impreaiedt  however,  with  the  moet 
teoder  anxiety  for  their  safety  in  navigating  these 
t>oi8terQU$  seas,  he  desired  that  they  might  not 
c6me  oflener  than  once  in  eight  years,  nor  widi 
more  than  a  hundred  men^r^This  most  unfavour* 
able  answer  being  final,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
part with  this  sole  result  of  so  distant  a  voyagi^ 
and  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  they  calculate 
to  have  been  expended  in  the  jouniey  and  pre* 
sents. 

Tub  issue  of  this  embassy,  prepared  with  such 
cost  and  diligence,  appeared  so  discouraging,  that 
the  Dutch  government  did  not  for  many  years 
renew  any  similar  attempt.  About  ten  years  afteti 
however,  their  hopes  of  finding  favour  with  the 
Chinese  court  revived,  in  consequence  of  thmr 
vessels  having  assisted  in  the  reduction  c(  KoxiAf 
ga,  a  great  pirate,  who  had  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  empire.  They  sent  first  a 
mission  to  the  viceroy  of  Fokien ;  but  that  officer 
replied,  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  far 
vour  them,  but  that  he  could  not  allow  a  ¥es^ 
sel  to  enter  his  port  without  express  permission 
from  thci  Emperor.  In  I667,  then^ore^  ano^ 
ther  spl^odid  and  costly  embassy  was  fitted  (Nit 
under  '<  the  Lord  Van  Hoom/'  This  ambasaaF 
dor  landed  in  Fokien,  and  proceeded  by  Hai^p 
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it&u  to  Peking.  Here  he  vent  throi^h  the 
uBoal  routine  of  audience  and  presentation,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  received  merely  a  sealed  let- 
ter, the  contents  of  which  could  not  be  known 
till  it  was  opened  by  his  masters  at  Batavia.  Its 
tenor  is  not  stated  in  the  narrative ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  though  it  put  an  end  to  all  commercial 
dealings  with  Fokien,  it  allowed  trade  with  Can« 
ton,  in  the  terms  which  have  since  been  attached 
to  all  European  intercourse  with  China* 

The  rdigious,  political,  and  scientific  embassy 
ivhich  Louis  XIV  sent  into  Siam  in  1684,  had 
instructions  to  penetrate  if  possible  into  China,  a 
still  more  splendid,  though  more  arduous  theatre* 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence  at  the  court 
of  Siam,they  formed  some  connexions  with  Ver« 
biest,  the  Portuguese  missionary  at  Peking ;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Tachard  depart- 
ed for  France,  Fontaney,  Gerbillon,  de  Visdelon, 
and  Bouvet,  set  sail  for  Macao«  A  leak  in  the 
vessel  induced  them  to  disembark  on  the  coast  of 
Cambodia,  where  they  set  out  with  the  view  of 
penetrating  by  land  to  Canton.  They  soon  lost 
their  way,  and  were  entangled  in  trackless  woods, 
where  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  particle  of 
food,  nor  any  living  thing,  except  tigers,  ser- 
pents, and  musquitoes*  After  wandering  for  a 
&rtmght,  and  being  reduced  to  the  most  .miser- 
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able  oonditioiii  they  hi^pily  lighted  upon  a  amall 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  cfaaritablj  recon- 
ducted them,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  their  ves« 
seL  They  were  too  happy  to  find  their  way  back 
to  Siam,  where  some  time  was  necessary  to  refit 
their  bodies,  before  they  ventured  on  a  second 
voyage.  They  now  persuaded  Lecomte  to  ac^ 
company  them,  and  all  five,  in  June  1687>  set  oat 
in  a  Chinese  junk  for  Ning-po.  Here  they  suf- 
fered muoh  from  the  superstitious  habits  of  the 
Chinese  sailors.  As  no  savoury  food  was  allowed 
to  be  eaten  till  it  had  first  been  offered  to  a  little 
black  idol,  they  were  thus  virtually  interdicted 
from  every  thing  better  than  plain  boiled  rice. 
They  saw  the  sailors  worshipping  the  very  com- 
pass by  which  they  steered,  and  even  ofiering 
meat  to  it.  When  the  sea  was  rough,  they  threw 
ip  little  paper  boats,  hoping  thus  to  amuse  the 
waves,  and  prevent  them  from  seriously  attacking 
the  vessel.  Once  a  large  one  was  constructed, 
wherein  were  traced,  not  only  every  part  of  the 
ship,  but  even  the  figures  of  all  the  passengers. 
When  the  storm  became  violent,  they  burned 
featliers,  hoping  by  the  noisome  stench  to  drive 
away  the  demon  by  whom  the  storm  was  raised. 
Our  friars  suffered  continual  fear,  in  sailing  amid 
the  perilous  rocks  and  desert  islands  which  bor- 
der every  part  of  the  coast  of  China.  On  ap- 
proaching Ning-po,  they  were  thrust  into  the 

ag 
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hoU^  wHA  vas  shut  down  upon  them,  ksfe  thejr 
skald  be  eqpied  by  any  jealous  obaenrer^.    Tbty 
were  thus  afaidtf  suffiicated  nith  the  heat  and 
close  airi  tfll  tbe  oiptain  pMcnred  froa»a.Maiidah 
rin  an  order  to  bring  than  before  hiai^    TJ^)r 
found  Urn  seated,  with  a  grare  abd  sewfle  'OonUf- 
tMancei  his  execationers  attciu&ig  with  nd8».: 
like  Roman  Uctoors^  toichastise  aH  wiK>  weregiteoi 
into  dkir  bands.    The  firiars  endeavenred  to  pro«« 
pitiate  him^  by  stating:  their  connezion  wsdi  F&* . 
ther  Verbkst^  who  woa  then  in  iiuvsoor  at  court 
In  the  coursie  of  two  or  three  inte rnswi^  Iht  dtft* 
play  of  their  images  and.  mathematics  inston* 
neuts  pot  the  Mandarin  in  good  Ikumouir,  and. 
indoted  him   to  grant  them  lodgings  kt  the 
suburbs.^   The  viceroy,  however,  on  receinag  in». 
formation  of  the  afiidr,  sent  down  a  sharp  rcbidce/ 
to  the  Maudavin  for  such  indulgence,  at  the  same/ 
time  transmitting  to  Pdung  a  most  nafavouraUer 
report,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  prompt  exi^ 
pulsion  of  those  strangers  from  the  empire.   This^ 
report  was  highly  approved  by  the  Lipu  tribunal^ 
wfaa  drew  out  anr  order  to  that  efiect  for  tibe  enm • 
peror's^  signatute.    Had  this,  been  affixed,  thejrr 
aartieipatedthe  most  ddefiil  consequences,  aathejp 
WEoold  have  then  been  thrust  bade  on  shiphsoaid^ 
and  the  captain,  thus  put  into  the  very  worst  hu«i 
mour,  wouhl  probably  have  vented  it  by  throwing^ 
them  overboard    Verfaiest,  however,  seeing  dda: 
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diBtiiess  oF  brother  Jesiuts,  though  of  a  difierent 
natioa,  repaired  to  the :  Emperor,  and  pleaded 
strongly  in  thiedrfavour*  He  urged,  in  particular, 
the  benefits  which  matl^eniatics  and  astronomy 
might  dervire  from  their  skill;  and  these  being 
objects  ibr  wbicb  the  Emperor  vas  inspired  with 
aeqieeies  of  pfssiooy  the  argument  prevailed,  and 
on^rswefersent,  that  the  missionaries  should  not 
only  lie  allowed  to  remain  in  China,  hut  should 
be  immediately  sent  forward  to  Peking. 
.  The  &thers  departed  from  Ningpo  <m  the  27th 
November,  and  passing  through  Hangtcheoufou^ 
Soatdbeoufbu,  and  along  the  great  canal,  arrived 
at  Peking  in  February  I688.  To  their  grief,  they 
foiind  their  friend  Verbiest  dead  y  but  they  were 
redeivedi1>y  Father  Grimaldi,  and  found  easy  ac- 
cess to  court  $  a  great  change  in  which  had  taken 
l^ace  since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  general  expulsion  of 
the  Portuguese  missionaries,  when  the  few  who 
were'  allowed  to  remain  at^Peking  were  thrown?, 
into  close  confinement.  The  new  Emperor,  how-^ 
ever,  then  very  young,  was  of  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  particularly  attached  to  scientific  in- 
quiries. One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Chinese  state  policy,  consists  in  the  compositioa 
of  the  imperial  calendar,  prepared  by  the  tribunal 
of  astronomy,  and  exhibiting  for  every  day  the 
j^ace?  of  all  the  planets,  and  that  of  the  aim.  ia 
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the  zodiac.  It  is  presented  with  grett  pomp  to  all 
tiie  members  of  the  royal  &mily,  ,and  to  the  oft^ 
cers*  of  state,  who  receive  it  on  their  knees*  This 
work,  indeed,  is  of  indispensable  use  to  every 
Chinese,  afibrding  the  materials  from  which  he 
cralculates  the  lucky  hour  and  minute  for  sowing^ 
planting,  shearing  his  sheep,  cutting  his  hair,  and 
all  the  necessary  functions  of  life.  The  Cbtneae 
and  Anbian  astronomers  having  waited  upon  Kan* 
ghi  with  the  Calendar  which,  they  had  prqwred, 
that  prince  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  without  being  able  to  diseovar 
what.  After  some  perplexity,  he  bet^ught  him* 
self  of  the  Enropean  priests,  and  ordered  that  tha 
nine  chains  with  which  they  were  loaded  sbould 
be  taken  o£^  and  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  palace.  On  being  shewn  the  calendar,  diey 
declared  that  it  was  erroneous,  and  committed  no 
less  a  blunder  than  that  of  throwing  thirteen 
months  into  the  following  year.  The  Emperor 
hereupon  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  Mandarins  c£ 
the  first  class,  and  the. members  of  the  high  tri* 
bunals,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  An  assem» 
blage  took  place,  such  as  had  never  been  held  on 
any  astronomical  question ;  and  one  would  rather 
have  supposed,  .that  the  very  existence  of  the  emr 
pire  had  been  at  stake.  Most  of  the  membera 
professing  total  ignorance  of  astronomy,  it  was 
referred  to  a  few  who  were  supposed  to  possesa 
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the  r0i|Qisite  ddll.    The  Jesuits  then  exhibitodi 
dieir  proceues,  ivhich  satisfied  all  the  impartial 
examiners ;  though  a  few  still  exclaimed,  that  tlw^ 
empire  was  ruined  if  this  impmtant  concern  of 
state  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.    A 
great  majority,  however,  gave  a  decided  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.    Tet  it  appeared  still 
shocking  to  the  imperial  council  to  acknowledge 
so  gross  an  error  as  that  of  a  month  in  a  caiendar 
afa^ady  completed  and  circulated  through  the 
empire.    They  entreated  Verbiest  to  contrive,  if 
pessiUe,  some  means  of  throwing  a  veil  ova  tim 
«iie  blunder.     Verbiest  replied,  that  he  ooidd 
not  alter  the  heavens ;  and  a  procbmation  was 
issued,  directing  all  loyal  subjects  not  to  use  this 
intercalary  month  ;  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the 
whole  empire^  who  could  not  conceive  what  had 
become  of  so  Urge  a  portion  of  tim^  thus  arbi- 
trarily lopt  off. 

The  missionaries  were  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  tribunal  of  astronomy,  and  had  the  sole 
direciion  a£  the  calendar.  The  French,  being 
even  superior  in  scientific  knowledge,  experienced 
at  court  a  still  more  cordial  welcome.  Bouvet 
and  Gerbillon  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went.  Among  the  results  of  this  arrangement^ 
were  the  joumies  of  the  latter  into  Western  Tar« 
tary,  i|i  which  we  have  had^  occasion  to  follow 
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him.  The  Emperor,  eager  in  the  aoquisitton  of 
evei7  kind  of  knowledge,  and  not  satisfied  with 
that  whidi  China  a^Rxrded,  sought  to  be  inatruct* 
ed  in  the  European  sciences  of  geometry,  alge- 
tea,  natural  philosc^y,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
anatomy.  The  Others  spent  several  year4  in  com- 
ponng  lactams  upon  these  subjects  in  the  Tar- 
tariaa  languagei  which  they  delivered  twice  a*day 
at  the  palace^  Peking  became  now  a  kind  of  home 
for  the  Jesuits,  who  resorted  thither  anccessively 
in  considerable  bodies*  The  profession  of  Chris* 
tianity,  however,  was  not  legally  peraiitted 
throughout  the  empire,  and  severe  persecutioas 
were  even  carried  on  in  sevetal  of  the  provinces, 
till  1692,  when  an  edict  was  obtained  from 
Kanghi,  allowing  its  free  exercise.  .He  even 
granted,  within  the  extensive  inclosure  of  the 
palace^  a  c<Misiderable  spot  of  ground  for  a  house 
and  church,  and  supplied  money  to  biiikl  the 
edifice,  which  was  completed  in  four  years. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Jesuits,  during 
this  period  of  their  favour,  made  veiy  consider- 
able exertions  to  convey  to  Europe  information 
respecting  this  vast  empire.  A  body  of  them  was 
employed  to  survey  the  different  provinces,  and 
to  .fix  the  leading  positions  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations :  so  that  our  maps  of  China  are  now 
ponstructed  on  more  accurate  data  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  country  out  of  Europe^  To  th^m 
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we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know  ef  the  vast 
re^ons  comprekended  under  the  appellction  of 
Cfaifiese  Tartary.  The.  history  of  China  hy  Du* 
haldey  the  Manoiree  sur  les  Ckinois^  by  Amiot 
and:  others^  and  the  treatises  by  Parennin,  Piek 
mare^  &c.  in  the  LeUres  Edyiantes^  include  a 
vast  mate  of  valuable  materisb.  The  translation 
of  the  History  of  Cinna,  by  Mailla,  is  ako  a  work 
of  great  labour  and  merit.  The  Jesuits,  indeed^ 
have  been  accused  of  flattering  the  Chmomama^ 
which  raged  in  France  during  that  period.  Al- 
though, however,  there  prevail  in  their  narratives 
a  tone  of  vague  exaggeration,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  facts  being  in  many  cases  actually  misrepror 
sented*  They  err  chiefly  in  want  of  coinpreben- 
sive  views,  and  in  the  injudicious  selection  of  the 
subjects  to  which  their  long  treatises  are  devoted* 
The  recent  delineations  given  by  our  countrymen, 
though  derived  from  much  less  extended  means 
of  observation,  are  drawn  up  in  a  strain  more  en- 
lightened and  judicious ;  and  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  even  penetrated  farther  into  the 
secrets  of  Chinese  language  and  literature.  From 
them,  therefore,  we  shall  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  real  character  and  present  state  of  this  great 
empire. 

After  the  Jesuits  had  basked  for  thirty  years  in 
this  sunshine  of  imperial  favour,  the  storm  hurst 
upon  them.    The  Mandarins  had  made  repeated 
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cwipIaiiitSt  and  had  obtaiosd  mvenlrestnetkdm 
upon;  the  Catiiolic  efforts  at  c^mrenion^  but  thaw 
being  found  ineffectual,  the  Tsingtou  or  viceroy 
of  Fokien  drew  up  a  long  memorial;  represeiiting 
all  the  fatal  consequences  which  ensued  from  the 
di^sion  of  this  foreign  sect.  The  reasons  asa^po* 
ed  are  curious,  from  the  view  th^  afbrd  of  <3bi^ 
nese  manners  and  ideas*  He  states,  tliat  the  vsem 
converts  ar«  taught  to  pay  no  honours  to  tbeir 
deceased  father  and  mother,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  stream  without  a  somrce ;  that 
they  are  equally  inatmcted  to  disregard  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  even  of  Confucius^ 
and  to  reserve  all  their,  respect  &r  a  fordgncf, 
named  Jesus.  He  complains  of  the  vast  sums 
spent  in  building  churches,  drawn  out  of  the  verjr 
entrails  of  the  people,  who,  however  avariciouaki 
other  points,  are  taught  to  spare  nothing  ia  thisL 
He  brands  the  conduct  of  tiie  women  and  girl^ 
who  went  publicly  to  church  along  with  the  vtktn 
contrary  to  all  propriety;  and  at  other  times 
went  alone  into  a  dark  chamber,  to  speak  secret 
words  to  the  Europeans,  (confession).  But  the 
discHrder  in  the  new  sect,  from  which  he  anttd^ 
pates  the  most  fatal  effects,  istthetrantofizeal^ 
the  raising  of  progeny.  Though  tUis  be  the  msi 
duty  of  every  Chinese,  and  tboiighvitihe  fth^ 
deadliest  of  sins  to  leave  no'  {>«terft^,.}]e«aQU 
plains^  that  with  them  celibacy  is  coAsidtml' lag  ^^ 
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nbt  wunt  meritorioin  state  ;  ^it  mwf  &Kmim 
ace  tnined  to  it  even  from  their  aotfiuief ;  that 
VMthers,  on  their  dmughtera  txnaixig  of  ege»  do 
Slot  oeuider  tkemaehrei  bound  to  provide  Aem 
dmtnediatelj  with  a  husiiand  ;  and  that  mat  yAo 
4oae  their  wxves^  insteid  of  preseatiy  looldog  oudt 
<for  another^  judge  it  more  Jaudable  to  nmain  fix" 
aoeae  time  aiqgle.  Unless  a  8tcq[i  were  instaotlf 
-pot  to  these  enonnities^  he  insists  that  all  the 
good  huwi  and  customs  of  the  empire  must  be  en- 
tirdy  rained.  This  remcmstcancet  being  trans- 
aitted  to  Yongtchingt  the  new  emperor^  who  had 
^Qtcently  sueeeeded  Kan^ii,  was  referred  by  him 
to  the  ti^unal  of  Aites.  The  decisions  of  that 
body  had  been  always  of  one  tenor.  Tbey  drew 
up  a  decree  for  the  imperial  signature,  whidi  an? 
ooqnced,  that  the  missionaries  at  Pddng,  being  of 
use  for  the  construction  of.  the  calendar,  should 
be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  that  all  others  shotdd 
quit  the  empire,  for  which  the  ample  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half  was  allowed.  The  exercise  of  the 
new  faith  iras  entirely  prohibited.  NotwilJistandi- 
iog  all  the  interest  which  the  Jesuits  could  make^ 
this  decree  was  signed  and  promulgated,  and  the 
Mandarins  lost  not  a  moment  in  acting  upon  its 
|Hovisions.  Scarcely  had  it  passed,  when  the 
fitthers  learned  with  dismay,  tJiat  the  church  in 
the  nearest  town  to  Peking  was  converted  into  a 
graoary^   Others  were  forco^ed  into  public  scbo«3s 
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or€fllkgei»  or  mto  halls  ertftbliahed  in  hoftcmr  tf 
their  anceslofs. 

After  dns  burst  was  over,  the  persecution  af^ 
pears  to  haw  sensibly  sladcened,  and  a  cmsider- 
able  nnssber  of  Jesuits  again  insinuated  theoi- 
s^ves  into  the  empire.  In  1746,  however,  under 
^e  government  of  Kienlong,  a  new  and  warm 
remottsbRance  was  made  by  the  Mandarins,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  persecution  began 
afreshf  Many  were  tortured  j  five  preachers  and 
a  catechist  were  condemned  to  death,  the  first 
instance  of  capital  punishment  for  the  sake  of 
religion.  Chanseaume,  the  missionary  who 
gives  the  account,  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  though  the  fire  kindles  easily,  it  is 
soon  extinguished ;  and  that  they  will  find  an  op- 
portunity of  making  their  way  back.  The  next 
great  persecution  was  in  1771*  Cibot,  the  narra- 
tor, observes,  that  the  emperor  was  quite  in  their 
fwouT,  but  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent.  He 
laments  indeed  the  praises  with  which  this  mo- 
narch continually  loaded  them,  declaring  they 
were  the  only  astronomers  and  painters  in  the 
kingdom;  which,  with  a  jealous  people,  added 
continually  new  fuel  to  their  enmity.  All  the 
prince  could  do  was  to  prevent  the  punishment 
of  death  from  being  inflicted ;  and  one  convert 
who  went  to  demand  martyrdom  for  himself,  his 
wift^  ud  in&nt  son,  was  dismissed  as  a  madman* 
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The  MandariiiBy  however,  stiSL  ekercised  die  power 
of  whipping  the  converts,  laying  them  naked  on 
ice,  or  hanging  their  feet  in  the  air ;  and  it  ia  la- 
mented, that  though  their  first  word  was  osiaU  j 
good,  they  wanted  firmness  to  perseveve.  The 
persecution,  after  declining,  was  renewed  in  1772, 
177s,  and  1778 ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  ever  since  been  renewed  at  occasional 
intervals,  without  the  Christian  faith  being  en- 
tirely rooted  out^ 

Cathat,  the  Tartar  name  of  China,  which 
sounded  so  great  in  the  ears  of  the  early  western 
travellers,  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of 
Russia,  after  that  power  began  to  stretch  it»  do- 
main into  the  east  of  Asia.  Even  before  she  had 
penetrated  beyon4  the  Obi,  or  come  in  contact 
with  the  Chinese  Tartar  frontier,  she  sought  to 
open  a  communication  across  the  vast  deserts  I^ 
which  she  was  separated  from  this  celebrated 
empire.  In  1619  Evashko  Fettun,  a  Cossack, 
was  despatched  from  Tomo  (Tomsk)  by  an  officer 
bearing  five  names  so  uncouth  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  recite  them.  He  bore  an  embassy  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  Tartar  prince  called  the 
Altine  Char,  or  the  Golden  King,  and  was  then 
instructed  to  endeavour  to  search  out  his  way  to 
Catay.  From  Tomo  he  went  in  ten  days  to  Kir- 
gis  (the  Kirghises).    He  only  passed  through  a 
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<u>mer  of  thdr  ooutitry^  and  came  to  Mutalla^ 
called  daewbere  Mugalla  (Mongolia).    Tbis^  it 
aaema,  waft  the  countiy  goveraed  by  AHitie  Cbar, 
who  is  therefore  the  Khan  of  the  Mongols.    The 
country  of  Mugalla  is  described  as  <f  great  and 
••  large/-   and  "  there  groweth  all  manner  of 
*•  graine/'  and  "  fruit  they  have  of  all  sorts. 
*^  The  men  are  not  faire,  but  the  women  are  very 
**  faire.*^    The  churches  were  fflled  with  numer- 
ous idols,  some  gilt,  and  of  very  targe  dimensions, 
with  candles  burning  before  them.    The  ceremo- 
nies have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  and  the  priests  assured  him,  that 
>^  their  rdigton  and  ours  was  all  one,  only  the 
f'  Russe  monks  wear  blacky  and  theirs  white.'' 
After  five  weeks  travelling  through   Mugalla, 
they  came  to  the  realm  of  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
dbika.    We  should  not  si^pose  a  female  reign  to 
be  very  usual  in  this  part  of  Asia ;  but  the  name 
Manchika  plainly  suggests  the  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars.   At  the  end  of  the  Duchess's  territory,  they 
came  to  the  great  wall  of  Catay.     It  is  reported 
to  be  built  of  brick,  fifteen  fathoms  high ;  and 
they  counted  a  hundred  towers  in  view  at  one 
moment.    There  were  only  five  gates,  and  those 
so  low.  and  narrow  that  a  man  could  not  pass 
through  on  horseback.    Being  admitted  through 
this  gate,  they  came  to  Shirokalga  (Kalgan),  the 
first  town  within  the  wall,  which  they  found 
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stiUBgl/  forti6ed  with  artilleiy,  ^  after  the  man* 
<*  lUT  of  Meico  castle ;''  and  the  govtraor's  at^ 
tendants  walked  before  him  with  rod^  ''as faefim 
''  our  Kmperor.at  Mobco^''  Bassing  th»  through 
Yaca  to  Tayth  (TaitoDgfou)»  they  found  a  city 
much  larger  and  more  splendid  than  any  of  the 
^rmer»  two  days'  journey  in  circuit,  the  shops 
and  wardHNises  richly  furnished.    He  saw  there 
all  the  fruits  known  in  Russia,  and  many  others 
Hhere  unknown ;   so  that  ''  they  want  nothing 
'*  whatsoever  groweth  in  the  world/'  After  pass- 
ing through  several  other  places,  he  came  to  the 
greatest  city  of  all  Cataya,  called  Catay ;  for  the 
>'  name  of  Peking  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
him.    He  describes  it  as  a  very  gsneat  ci^,  four 
days'  journey  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  with 
«<  very  fine  towers  high  built  and  white.''    Intbe 
midst,  at  half  a  day's  journey  from  each  side,  b 
the  imperial  easde  or  fortification,   which  he 
strangely  imagines  to  be  composed  of  magnet 
Within  this  magnetic  wall  is  the  palace^  the  roof 
of  which  is  said  to  be  all  gilded  oven    Four  days 
After  their  arrival  a  secretary  arrived  with  two 
hundred  men  mounted  on  asses,  who  presented 
drinks  of  various  kinds,  and  asked  the  motive  of 
%hm  visit  to  Catay.  On  statii^  this,  and  expfess* 
fDg  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  King,  tiiey 
W^c  told,  iliat  ibr  this  purpose  a  present  was  in« 
<lifpensahle ;  and  the  secretary  lamented  much 
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die  tMk  ahaeoce  of  this  tetfokitB.  He  iaU  if 
liitir  ^^  white  emperor''  bad  emt  semeUiii^  eves 
cf  ttrifling  vsloe,  the  Chinese  monsrcht  eonsideiv 
ii^  it  as  a  first  visits  would  have  gladfy  received 
Ittsi;  but  that  there  mast  be  somethitig.  The 
SMessmgeTt  however,  havog  tiamA^ely  jiothing^ 
was  eUiged  to  depart  with  a  letter  oviy^  lie  ooi 
t ttsned  to  Tobobk ;  but  unfortoaatify  that  eiljr 
dad  net  contmn  any  ime  of  leamiDg  snttcieat  to 
deeTpber  a  single  syllable.  What,  therefor^ 
fn^t  be  ihe  scope  of  his  imperial  Majesty's  com* 
monicatiesiy  remained  for  ever  a  secrat. 

Ih  I6ii6  a  mission  was  sent  onder  an  amhsfwat 
dor  of  the  name  of  Boicor ;  but  as  he  tcAised  to 
peffbrm  the  ceremony  of  the  Kotou,  he  was  dis^ 
missed  without  obtaining  an  audience. 

Thb  Russian  empire  continiudly  extending  it^ 
self  through  iS&beria,  came,  in  1680^  in  contact  with 
the  Chinese  near  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  This 
coUtsion  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seme  hostile 
encounters,  tiU  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nert8b« 
hinbh,  fixing  the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  and 
allowing  the  subjects  of  each  to  trade,  with  pass^ 
ports,  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  Considerable 
profits  being  found  to  arise  from  this  intercourse, 
Peter  the  Great  conceived  the  design  of  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  it. 
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In  169s  he.despatched  Everabb  IsnuAKD  Iobs^ 
who  spent  three  years  in  going  and  retnnitng  be^ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peking.    We  shall  take  other 
autfaonties  for  the.  part  of  his  journey  which  lay 
through  Siberia,  and  diall  join  him  at  the  great 
W)sU»  which  he:  considers  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world*    He  then  proceeded  to  Galka  (Kalgan)^ 
where  the  governor  entertained  him  with  a  feast 
prepared  in  the  usual  Chinese  style^^he  mint  cut 
into  mouthfuls,  served  in  bowls  piled  over  each 
other  upon  small  taUes,  and  eaten  with  chdjaaticta 
only— tea. and  brandy  for  liquor-^-mitsic  askl 
plays  performing  during  the  meal.    He  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  soups,  compceed  of  an 
herb  found  in  rocks,  without  leaves^  and  which 
some  reported  to  be  birds'  nests ;  a  just  state- 
ment, this  substance  being  in  fact  eagerly  sou^t 
for  by  the  Chinese  through  all  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago.   He  assures  us  that  no  German  cock 
could  have  mended  them* 
:   In  a  few  days  the  embassy  reached  Torigchetff 
which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Japan 
and  Corea,  and  bears  all  the  Chinese  marks  (^ 
commercial  prosperity.    The. river  was  covered 
with  junks,  having  masts  of  bamboo,  with  sails  of 
rush,  and  cemented,  instead  of  pitch,  with  a  spe- 
cies of  glutinous  eardi.     The  ambassador  was 
much  dazzled  1^  the  display  of  beautiful  porce* 
lain  in  the  market.    He  then  proceeded  through 
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a  fertile  coootry,  diversified  w^  fine  giirdeniiy  to^ 
PcJdogt  sod  was  carried  dirougb  the  utfual  itmDeiise 
c»wd  to  bia  af^rtokents  in  the  hotel  of  ambasM* 
dors.  Three  days  after,  he  receired  the  imperial 
feaat  of  wekome^  ivhea  the  Emperer^s  uncle  and 
fiiur  other  lixrda  seated  them8elve9  on  the  floor 
villi  him  to  a  cold  collation  af  seventy  diishea.  A 
few  days  after  he  received  inatructiOns  to  appedr 
next  liioraiDg  at  the  castle  witix  the  credentials  of 
bis  csarish  majesty*  He  was  e!M:orted  by  three 
Jtfandairins,  and  was  led  t»  the  imperial  hallt* 
where  a  vast  number  of  o&cers,  lichly  dressed^ 
were  in  waiting«i  Soon  aifter  the  £n)peror  a{>pear« 
ed,  and  the  embassador  delivered  his  credential* 
with  the  usual  ceremoDial»  which,  I  presume,, 
must  have  included  the  Kotou,  thouj^  it  is  nofc 
expressly  specified*  They  were  afterwards  invit- 
ed to  a  grand  dinger,  at  which  the  Emperor  wasr 
present  This  was  of  course  more  splendid  than 
any  of  the  former  ones,  though  served  in  the 
same  style,  and  all  the  dishes  were  cold«  The 
ambassador  was  seated  near  the  monarchy  who 
directed  him  to  be  brought  still  nearer,  and  sent 
him  several  dishes  from  his  own  table.  Having 
then  asked  what  European  languages  he  under* 
stood,  the  Emperor  Caused  the  missionaries  Ger* 
biUon,  and  Thomds,  a  Portuguese,  to  be  called  in* 
Gerbillon  put  a  number  of  questions  in  Italian 
concerning  his  journey 9  and  the  coubtry  through 


ipUcb  he  fatd  passed,  reportti^  the  aimrari'to  t&e 
Smperon  The  raoiM*cb  eoiidacled  bjr  gmng 
him  a*dni^t  ^f  the  Tartar  liquor  ^Fiottiiiin^  ^pten 
€ke  ambassador  ^ook  his  leave. 

Dwing  his  stay  Isbraml  Ides  witnessed  the 
ftstival  of  the  new  year,  which  is  cetebrated  mtb- 
mivenal  and  efitbmiaBtio  festivity*     The  dis- 
dMiige  of  rockets  and  other  fire-'Works,  the  soHiid- 
itigof'tiielarge  idolatrous  drums,  the  blewitig  of 
trumpets,  and  the  aodaBoatieoe  of  the  people 
produced  a  Bdse  as  great  as  if  there  bad  been  » 
pitched  battle  between  two  armies  c^  a  buodved 
thousand  men.    During  the  day  the  stMete  wese 
crowded  with  processions  of  images,  attended  by 
lamas,  bearing  pots  of  incense,  and  strings  <Kf 
beAds.    Many  Tartar  ladies-  were  seen  riding  on 
asses,  with  their  servant-maids- bekaid,    Att  the 
usual  plays  and  juggting  tricks  were  carefully 
exhibited*    He  was  particularly  amused  by  the 
elephant  stable,  the  inmates  of  which  had  not 
only  been  trained  to  place  themselves  in  every 
imaginable  position  at  the  command  of  their 
keeper,  but  bad  even  been  instructed  to  imitate 
the  sounds  o(  diiferent  animak ;  the  soar  of  the 
tiger,  the  low  of  the  ox,  and  even  the  note  of  the 
canary  bird.  The  Romish  missionaries,  at  present 
in  high  favour,  shewed  him  the  large  convent 
which  they  had  buijt,  and  enclosed  with  a^  high 
wall.    The  church  was  capable  of  .containing  two 
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or  tbree  thoosand  people,  and  was  rkiAy  adorned 
with  altars  and  iuif^.  For  tbeamuseotieot  of 
tlie  Emperor,  tbey  kept  a  moaeiiin  of  raritiea^ 
and  a  pair  of  globes  six  feet  in  diameter.  Thsy 
drank  in  rich  wines  the  healths  of  tha  monarehs. 
ofEurqie.. 

The  audience  of  leave  took  place  in  a  diSbrmk 
liall  from  that  of  introduction,  but  with  cerraio- 
wes  needy  nmilar,  and  with  every  murk  of  amity. 
Daring  this  embassy  a/rangements  were  made  for 
the  passing  of  regalar  caravans  to  Peking.  These 
were  underlBtood  to  belong  to  the  Russian  gdvem- 
ment,  a«d  hod  all  their  expenses  within  the  em-: 
pire  defrayed  by  the  Chinese  court.  The  Rossi*, 
ans,  however,  soon  gave  considerable  umbrage  by 
thar  habits  of  intoxication,  wbich  produced  difek 
orders  altog^er  shocking  to  this  sober  and  or- 
derly people.  The  complaints  became  so  numerfr 
oitt,*that  Kangfai  began  to  threaten  their  entire 
ei^ulaion.  To  obviate  this  danger,  the  Czar,  in: 
1715,  sent  Leoff  Vassilovih  Ismaybff  as  envoy  to 
the:  court  of  China.  A  narrative  of  the  journey 
was  afterwards  written  by  Laurence  Lange,  the 
caravan  agent ;  and  a  still  more  valuable  one  by 
our  countryman  Bell,  to  whose  ^delity  ample  tea* 
timony  is  borne  by  Mr  Barrow. 

The  embassy  stopped  at  Selinginsk  till  notice 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Piking,  and  permission 
obtained  to  proceed.     This  caused  a  delay  of 
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about  tvtr^  monfchi.  At  lengdv  oa  the  8th  of* 
Saptfionbert  thty  took  thek  dtsparture^  On  view« 
iag  the  vatt  eosleBl  of  jrtch  land  lying  here  uncul- 
ftvatedy  and  covered  vith  wood^  Bdi  ocwdd  not 
help  ceeiiparing  it  to  the  American  colonies,  and 
figuring  to  himself  the  cultivated  fields,  vilbgeSr 
aftd  farm-houses^  with  winch  it  would  one  day  be 
covered^  There  is  good  land  here,  he  says^  enough 
to  feed  two  ortbree  great  European  nations*  On 
the  5K>th  thej  pasaed  a  rivulet  called  the  SaritZffi, 
or  New  MooUi  \i^ch  fonna  the  honndaty  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  The  plaiao 
here  are  covered  with  tank  and  tUek  grass,  so 
dry  that  it  would  make  excdlesU  bay*  The  Moo- 
gpl^  howerer,  merely  set  fire  to  i^  and  cane  » 
wide  conflagration,  that  it  may  be  manore  to  the 
next  erojp«  From  this  time  all  thmr  eapenaee 
were  defrayed  by  the  Chinese  government }  but 
some  females  whom  they  were  bringing  in  their 
train  were  imperatively  stopped^  They  passed 
over  fine  plains  and  valleys,  covered  with  rank 
grass,  and  producing  rhubarb  abundantly,  bi;^ 
without  inhabitants.  By  degrees  the  aspect  of 
the  country  altered  (cfc  the  worse ;  and  at  length 
^ey  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  deeert  of 
Shamo.  On  the  4th  October,  at  Tola,  they  filled 
their  bottles  for  the  last  time  with  pore  and 
whdesome  water,  and  entered  on  what  the  Moo* 
gals  called  the  Hungry  Desert*    Although,  how- 
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ever,  die  grass  is  ihort  and  tbin,  it  a{)peared  to 
beTerj  nonrisbhigy  from  fifae  good  eonditton  of  a 
coBuderMe  -noniher  of  cattle.    Tina  aScissf  per- 
Iiapfl  ffiom  the  sali&e  diaxacter  of  the  soil.    The 
groimd  wm  strewed  widi  lumiibeiless  pelbles^  some 
of  very  considersUe  beauty  lod  value.    On  the 
lltb  they  came  to  a  spring  of  pure  running  wate^^ 
which  appeared  to  them  as  delkibus  as  Burgundy 
cr  Cfaampaigne«    Numerous  springs  and  lakes  of 
bnu^ish  water  here  occur^  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  bad  qnah'ty,  render  the  countiy  habita- 
ble,   llieir  heaviest  toil  was  in  crossing  a  tract 
t)f  mofving  sand,  formed  into  shifting  waves  twen- 
ty ftet  high,  and  sinking  beneiidi  thfeir  feet.    So 
laborious  was  this  road,  that  though  it  was  only 
twenty  miles  broad,  they  spent  three  days  in 
passing  iu    At  length,  on  the  4th  Nov^bei!; 
one  of  the  party  cried  out  Zand!  and  the  res^ 
on  lookii^,  beheld,  at  forty  miles'  distance,  the 
Wail  of  China  majestically  stretching  along  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.      As  they  approached 
nearer,  it  became   always  the   moire  majestic, 
rtmning  from  one  high  rock  to  another,  with 
square  towers  in  the  intervals.      They  found 
the  gate  guarded  by  a  thousand  men,  and  ooou 
manded  by  two  officers,  one  Tartar  and  the  other 
Chinese.    Tliey  were  entertained  in  the  guard- 
room  with  fruits,  confections,  and  tea  $  and  four 
nyHes  beyond  arrived  at  Kalgan. 


The  embastoy  proceeded  tOf  Peking  hy  the  same 
route' as  the  former  mission.    They  entered  amid 
^he  usu^  crowd,  and  were  received  with  the  usual 
ceremonies;  '  A  very  warm  discussion  todL  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  Kotou,  or  nine  fMrostrationfl^ 
which  were  most'  strenuously  resisted  by  the  em- 
J>assy;  howeverthe  Chinese  remained  inflexible,  iil- 
timatingthat  without  it  there  could  be  no  audience. 
At  length  the  Russians  yielded,  endeavouring  to 
•save  their  honour  by  the  stipulation^  that  since 
-they  in  China  had  followed  the  Chinese  ceremo- 
tihli  the  Chinese  in  Russia  should  follow  the  Rus- 
sian one.     This  was  rieadily  granted;  yet  the 
•operation  of  prostrating  themselves  nine  times  in 
the  dust  proved  still  very  ungrateful,,  and  even 
when  the  ci'isis  came  they  made  repeated  at> 
i&Apts  to  abridge  the  process ;  but  the  unrelent^ 
ing.  Mandarins  called  out  continually  morgu-io^^ 
in  a  tone  which  admitted  of  no  contradiction. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  King  addressed  them  in 
A  very  courteous  manner,  admitted  them  to  se^ 
.veral  interviews,  and  took  them  out  to  hunt  with 
him.  During  a  stay  of  several  months  at  Peking, 
our  author  had  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  Chinese.     He  places  them 
in  rather  a  more  favourable  light  than  'most  tra* 
Tellers.    Th6  Chinese,  he  says,  are  a  civilised 
find  hospitable  people,  complaisant  to  strangers^ 
and  to  one  another ;  their  regard  for  thj^ir  pat 
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reiitB,  aad  ^cedt  treatment  of  thdr  'wobien  cf  ail  * ' 
ranks,  deteire  great  praise.  He  sarystheyi  observa 
the  strictest  honour  and  justice  in  their  dealings^;  ^ 
yet  imn^edtately  after  add8»  not  very  coosisteiitly^  : 
that  not  a  few  of  them  are  mndi. addicted,  to  . 
knaveiy.  He  praises  them  also  for. their  great  • 
patience  in  finishing  every  thing  they  undertake.; . 
and  instances  the  street  of  Peking,  which,  appear-.! 
ed  to  him.  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the.ca-'' 
nals,  Jined  with  freestone,  by  which  water  is  caoui*  \ 
vejred  into  the  city. 

In  this  .embassy  the  negociators  bfati(ined  tbe  . 
consent  of  the  Chinese  government  to  continue . 
the  trade  on  the  same  terms  as  before..    The 
£ussians». however,  still  indulging  in  the  sainer 
ei^cesses,  were  at  length,  in  1722,  entirdy  banish- i 
ed  from  the  empire.    A  new  treaty  was  made  in 
1727,  by  which,  the  crown  Dvas  allowed  to  send  a. 
CBU^van  once  in  three  years,  and  a  frontier  ata-. 
tion  was  fixed  for  carrying. on  the  general  trade, 
between  the  empires.   In  1755  the  caravans  were 
dropped;. and  the  whole  intercourse  has  since 
been  confined  to  the  two  contiguous  towns  of 
Kiachta  on  the .  Russian  side,  and  Maimatsbin 
on  the  Chinese.    With  the  latter  also  it  is  con* 
fined  to  a  certain  number  of  merchants,  licens* 
ed  and  regulated  by  the  government 

Mr  Barrow,  in  his  valuable  account  of  China 
communicated  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
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hu  ^m  the  mibitaiiee  of  s  mo9t  cmfotis  Hocii- 
mMtt  being  tbe  secret  infitructtom  given  by  the 
Chineie  to  their  Beard  of  \Mef  cbantt^  of  itbtcb 
the  Rustiajis  bj  some  means  he4  obtained  posses* 
sicHi.    It  instrocts  then  to  proceed  on  the  most 
conqplete  system  ef  concealment  and  deceptian« 
£rary  letter  recoTed  by  any  one  ttterehant  must 
be  c^iened  in  a  public  assembly^  ^'  tiiat  tbey  may 
**  act  in  concert  against  the  Kussians.'^    Ealse 
infinrmetioii  is  to  be  given  on  the  prioss  of  all 
goods  in  the  interior  of  China ;  and  if  any  one 
article  ia  particularly  ia  deosand^  the  merchants 
most  all  join  m  decrying  it,  while  no  one  oa  any 
account  shall  outbid  the  other.    Whoever  betrays 
to  the  Russians  mbj  secrets  of  the  interior  tcsdc^ 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  three  years.   They 
aM  to  carry  ou  all  transactions  in  the  languago. 
of  the  Rassiansi  so  that  the  latter  may  be  under, 
no  necessity  of  learning  Chinese.    Every  e£Ebrt  ia 
ta  be  made  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  Rosson 
govemaoent;   but  the  punishment  of  death  is. 
pronounced  on  all  who  betmy  to  the  Russiana  tbn 
secrets  of  the  Chinese  government.    The  extent 
and  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  extrsor* 
dinary  manner  is  very  imperfectly  knoinu 
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CflUTA  Imd  bitbcrtQ  be«p  tmversed  only  l^  nicr- 
ckftots  and  tnimmmmf  who  bad  viewed  it  onlj 
in  a  limiied  and  partial  maaoert  apd  waqted  ikill 
and  jodgmeDt  to  airaoge  the  oopioua  nttateiiala 
vfbkk  thej  had  been  enisled  ta  coUect*  Britaia 
had  first  tbe  bonour  of  naa^ng  out  *  miasioD^ 
wfaicb,  witb  the  nfloal  polHteal  ot^eetSt  OMifaiiied 
arrangemeots  ten  acquuriog  an  accurate  know- 
Ih^  ifhat  sort  of  cemitry  Cbinaf  imder  ereiy 
point  rf  viesr^  reaUy  was.  Fojr  Hm  piDpofi^  it 
WB8  eomposed  not  oidy  of  dtfrionatio  cfaaraeten 
of  the  behest  dktinction^  but  of  aaen  of  acieiKe 
mad  intdhgence  in  every  department,  well  qualt* 
fied  to  appreciate  all  the  objects  which  aatuio 
^r  aoetety  abould  present  to  tbeir  view.  Ac* 
cordinglj  the  narrative  of  Sir  Geoi|^  Staunton, 
and  the  stQl  more  valuable  and  judiciovi  one 
4if  Mr  Barrow,  has  afforded  us  veiy  ample  means 
to  estimate  the  place  which  this  gfeat  empire 
holds  in  the  scale  of  social  ezisteoee» 
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Lord  Macartnet,  already  distinguislied  in  the 
annals  of  dipIotAacy,  was  selected,  at  once  in  con- 
sideration of  his  q>ptoved  ildU,  and  of  his  rank, 
so  well  calculated  to  dazzle  a  people  among  whom 
titles  are  viewed  aa  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  subordinate  situations  were  fflled  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  Mr  Barrow,  and  Dr  Din- 
widdle. Instead  of  landing  at  Canton,  they  de- 
termined to  sail  round  and  disembark  in  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  whereby  they  would  avoid  the  delay  and 
'  obstacles  of  a  long  land  journey,  and  would  view 
an  extent  of  coast  not  hkherto' visited  by  Euro- 
peans. In  navigating  the  eastelti  coast,  they 
'came  to '£be  great  archipelago  of  Tcbusan,  con- 

•  sisting  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  islands. 
Boats  came  out  in  crowds  to  view  a  vessel,  the 

*  construction  of  which  was  so  new  to  them.    Be- 
'  sides  boats,  there  were  a  number  of  larger  vesads 

conveying  wood,  which  was  piled  on  them  to  such 
a  height  as  apparently  to  involve  the  gwatest 
danger  of  their  being  overturned.    The  kuiger 
vessels  were  of  the  most  cumbrous  constructiOQ ; 
'  the  hull  presenting  the  form  of  the  new  moon, 
-  while  the  ends  rose  on  each  sidie  to  an  enormous 
'  height,  and  the  bow  was  of  the  same  square  form 
with  the  stem.  The  roast,,  however  large,  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece;  and  to  each  mast  is  at- 
tached a  single  sail,  composed  of  the  fibres  of  the 
bamboo,  which  often  furls  and  unfurls  like  a  fan. 


It  setmed  ineonbeivaUe  how,  m  tuoh  clonrjKjr  tei- 
seb»  tbey  coQld  perform. kng^  voyages,  .«qp«ciAUy 
anid  3eas:wbiereth^;are  exposed  t6  the  Ufimg  or 
tttfiboo,  t  Mast  so  treinetidoas,  tbat  at  its  height, 
ai  afr:ea|WfieDced  xxffinnander  assured  Mr  Bar* 
riov»  if  ten  thousand  drums  and  as  many  trumpets 
were  blowing  at  the  same  moment,  they  would 
not  be  beacd.  Accordtngly  ten  or  twelve  thoii* 
sand  persons  are*said  <to  perish  annually  in  this 
nav^tion* 

The  mission  landed  at  Tchcisan,  where  they 
were  received  with  courtesy.  They  observed  on 
the  taUes  a  singular  ornament,  consistihg  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  other  forest  trees,  none  above  two  feet 
high,  yet  some  bearing  marka  of  ^^  and  sur* 
rounded  with  rocks,  eajrth,  and  mosses,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  real  forest*  The  Chi* 
nese,  by  a  peculiar  art,  have  been  enabled  to 
effect  this  miniature  imitation  of  nature.  Thdr 
object  was  here  to  procure  a  pilot  into  the  Yellow 
SesLf  whereufjon  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  ever 
been  at  sea  were  put  in  reqni^tion,  and  came  drop* 
ping  on  their  knees  before  the  governor.  Two 
poor  men  were  obliged  to  leave  their  trades,  and 
accompany  the  Ei^lish,  but  proved  so  ignorant, 
that  the  ktter  were  solely  indebted  to  their  own 
skill  and  vigilance  for  a  safe  navigation  through 
these  dangerous  seas*  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  entering  that  great^olf,  and  after  ajschoringr  in 
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tfafi  biff  of  T^iMhDONfiM,  cmoB  to  th*  mouiik  of 
the  F^fao.  Pimosions  mii  firuita  vieie  leat  cwt 
10  ¥otfc qutiitiliaeft ;  aad  at tbe  nmitkof  tho  nvwr 
there  were  found  fnMO  durty  to  Iwtjt  venele  of 
two  htoidnd  tons  eech,  for  their  OQamgrmoBtip^ 
wards.  Theie  veaselB  were  taltirdy  riggped  with 
banbooy  but  were  exceedugiy  convenitnt»  riapg 
high  above  the  water^  and  being  divided  into 
thirteen  distinct  coni|iBrtaient8.  The  flags  bore 
in  black  characters  the  following  inscription; 
2%e  English  ambassador  tarrsfktg  triimte  to  the 
Emperor  qf  China. 

Hie  embassy  were  disappdoted  in  the  first  ap« 
proacb  to  this  gfest  capital  of  China.  The  coiui«» 
try  was  low  and  8wampy»  cultivated  ooljr  in  parts  i 
the  villages^  though  numeroust  were  smaU»  and 
every  thing  had  a  poor  nppeamnce.  The  banka 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  thejr 
observed  many  females;  but  amoii^  those  fiur 
ornaments  of  the  creation^  none  had  ever  been 
seen  whose  charms  were  embellished  with  w  littlo 
judgment  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Fdiha  Laige 
bunches  of  artificial  flowers  were  stuck  in  thett 
hairy  but  without  the  least  taste ;  their  fiu»s  and 
neoks  were  daubed  with  white  paint,  their  ejes 
blackenedt  and  their  chin  decked  widi  two  bright 
Vermillion  spots.  Ancles  enormously  thick  pro- 
truded over  feet  which  had  been  reduced  by  un- 
natural  compression  to  the  Iwgth  of  four  or  five 
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lidb  peMtMted  nto  ibe  more  <0Mrded  dirtiiotit 
ftntlet  »•  Umger  ApfMimd  in  pobltc^ 

On  tpiMwditiig  TiMMQg;  the  imibMsy  «ir  the: 
first  db^celculeled  to  give  tbem  mi  idea  of  the: 
vBflt  p^puletmii  of  Cbisa«  Thie  cooaitod  in  the 
pike  of  nit  hcte  eccnmulated  for  ike  uae  of  the 
ndghbouring  provJnoet»  which  weee  judged  ea& 
cnent  for  the  aiinvai  eontumptioii  of  tfairtj  mii^ 
lions  of  people.  On  enterhig  the  city,  the  inuki- 
tude  of  hige  vessels  lying  close  togethoft  the 
throng  of  sanU  creft»  tfarongh  leUch  it  wee 
scarcely  posstUe  to  make  their  vay,  Iho  nnmbow 
lees  qieptatois  standii^  in  lora  behind  each 
oAtr»  presented  a  eomplete  scene  of  cimrd  and 
business.  The  countenanoss  of  tho  people  wen 
extremely  prepessesshigt  their  behanonr  eoar* 
teoos  andaccaaBnM>dating^  anddieirfoatureafaore 
the  stamp  of  innocence  and  siaplidtT.  After 
leaving  l^ensnigt  the  country  again^  ceased  to 
psesent  a  oowded  jtopuhtion ;  but  the  deficienqr 
OB  land  was  made  upon  the  water.  Inthecouiae 
of  ninety  miles^  they  oounted^  besides  numberless 
sasali  ciaft^  a  thooaand  vessels  fitted  up  as  lx>aaes^ 
Md  each  containing  ten  or  twehre  i^iartments^. 
sufficient  to  hold  a  fomily.  At  lesf(th  they  land* 
ed»  and  proceeded  in  sbout  ti«lve  wik»  to  die 
capitsUf  China.    The  font  aspect  ded  not  coiw 


retpbod^ftii  tteideittibilkiied  ofth^  greatest  city 
ia  the  world.  •  Although  the  walk  %ere  Miljr 
twentj-five  feet  h^h,  neither  house,  t6wer,  spir^ 
nor  dome  appeared  above  theqi.  Thk  watt,  like 
all  othenr  in  China,  ia  merely  composed  of  the 
eaitb  dug  out  (of  the  ditch,  fkced  -on  each  side 
with  masoniy.  On  entering,  however,  thestrefets 
wdse  foand  straight  and  broad,  and  the  bouses, 
though  only  one  storey  high,  were  painted  with 
various  colours^  and  adorned  with  flags,  .so  that 
the  whole  had  the  air  of  a  Jarge/encampmeot. 
The  crowd  of  moveable  workshops,  the  tents  and 
booths  for  selling  provisions,  the  processions  of 
men'  in  oGce^  with  their  .numerous,  retinues  and 
strange  insignia,  mourners,  marriage  plutieS|  ped- 
larsy  jugglers,  conjurors,  mountebanks,  muf iciaos, 
composed  sp  'numerous  and  confused  a.-c]}0wd, 
^at  the  Tartar  soldiers  could  searcfely  with. their 
wMps  enfiNTce  a  passage.  This  tnultttude,  amid 
die  ^varied,  hoisss  •  raised  by.  >  bawli«g  their  wares, 
wrangling^  talking,  and*  laughing  with  eachtothar, 
cast  a  curious  glanoe  at  the  passing  embassy,  but 
without  intermitting  any  of  their  own  oecupataons* 
The  English  wcare  conveyed  at  first  to.  apartments 
eight  mite  beyond  Peking,  but  found  them  so 
wretched,  that  they  solicited  a  return  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  Emperor,  however,  was  then  at  liia 
hunting  palace  of  Gehd^  within  the-  frontier  of 
ll'artary ;  and  they  were  requested  to  repak'  thi* 
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iher,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  fain 
oo  the  jmiiivenary  of  hia  birth-daj.  Mr  Barrov 
and  DrDiDwiddie^  however  continued  «t  Peking, 
and  were  accommodated  in  the  palace  of  Yuen- 

Twenty  mil^  after  leaving  Peking,  the  em- 
bassjr  found  the  level  <^  the  country  begmning  to 
rise.  The  mountains,  forming theapproiEieh  to :a 
table!  rlandy  were  steep  towards  tba  sea,  but  de^ 
cliaefi^gMtly^n  the  Xartanan  sidcv  The  party 
were  Accommodated  in  palaces  buiU  a^  regular 
'stag|es*f0r  the  accommoddtioQ  of  the  Emperor  ia 
bis  summer  excur»on&)ioto  Tartary^  On  the 
fourth  day  they  saw,:  as  it  were,  a  line  stretching 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the. mountain  horizon  | 
it  waa  the  great  if  alK  On  approaching,  their  asto* 
niriiQ^ent  was  still  increased  at  seeing  tiiis  immense 
erection  carried  over  scrii^ged  a  banier,  ascend* 
ing  the  highest  mountains^  and  descending  into 
the  deepest  vaUey9»  with  tow#rs  at  the  distance  of 
every  hundred  steps.  The  transport  of  such  mas? 
^  eive  materials  tp  the  height  often  of  fiye  thousand 
feet ;  the  spdce  of  fif^en  hundred  miles  through 
which.it  ia  continued;  and  its  perfect  preserva^ 
tioQ  after  the  l^p^e  of  two  thousand  years,  affiirdr 
^  all  new  subjects  pf  wonder.  In  proceeding 
into  Tartary,  the  leyel  of  the  ground  becaipe 
always  higher,  the  climate  morfi  severe^  the  mpufH 
tains  ipor^. rugged  ^a^  nakecjl. ;  The  ^jeyattq^ 
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iru  foiiher  indkated  1^  the  pieTEleBce  nf  goitres 
mnoDg  die  inhafcitiiito ;  and  some  of  tfce  peaks 
.were  guppoied  to  be  l$fiOO  fed  high*  An  open- 
ing among  these  nigged  momrtanis  disdosed  the 
valley  in  which  Oehol  was  situated.  This  im- 
pend villsige  contained  only  the  psiaees  of  the 
Prince  and  grandees,  mixed  with  a  few  misendble 
Tartar  hutB««-no  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  grandeor  and  wretebedness.  IVetty  wsinn  dis- 
cussions  now  took  pfaN^e  with  the  Golao,  or  first 
minister^  coneerning  the  perfertfiance  of  the  Xo- 
teu ;  and  it  was  at  last  conceded,  that  Lord 
Macartney  should  merely  perftMw  the  obeisance 
nsnaUy  paid  to  his  own  sovereign,  by  bending  one 
knee  to  the  ground.  This  decision  was  supposed 
greatly  due  to  the  Emperor  himsdf,  a  man  of 
Kbend  mind^  and  no  fever  of  ceref$ony«  Vfhen 
announced  at  Peking,  howev^ ,  Mr  Bkrrow  found 
the  courtiers  and  tribunals  struck  with  the  deep* 
est  consternation,  and  considering  it  almost  of 
evii'omen  to  the  MSpire« 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  audience  was  the  dawn 
of  day,  which,  however  singukir  it  appears  to 
Europeans,  suited  well  a  hunting  court, .  where 
every  thing  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  that 
Ihvourite  amusement.  It  was  given,  not  in  the 
palace,  but  in  a  spacious  tent  within  the  precincts 
of  the  gaidens;  a  remnant  of  Tartar  manners. 
When  they  had  waited  ibr  some  time,  ihe  ap* 
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proMh  of  the  Emperor  was  amiMmcedy  bynamjr 
ioftnimeots  playring^  ami  by  a  number  of  pefsont 
cddbmting  aloud  Ins  idrtaef  and  his  powen  He 
was  carried  in  a  chair  bj  sixteen  men,  wearing  a 
robe  of  dark  coloured  silk,  and  a  velvet  head^* 
4rt8S,  resembling  a  Highland  bonnet  The  am* 
tiassador  was  brought  to  the  left  side  of  the  throne^ 
which  is  the  Chinese  place  of  honour,  and  held 
9hov%  his  head  the  rich  gold  box,  adorned  with 
diamonds, .  whidi  contained  the  King^s  letten 
The  Emperor  received  it  very  graciously,  and 
took  it  into  his  own  hand,  which  is  considered  as 
a  &Tour  even  contrary  to  usi^.  The  mtervieW 
was  closed  by  an  imperial  least  in  the  usual 
style; 

During  Lord  Macartney *s  stffy  at  GehoU  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  imperial  gar-« 
dens;  an  object  which,  besides  displaying  the 
wealth  and  pomp  of  China,  exhibits  evm  its  taste 
ia  a  favound>le  point  of  view.  The  English  en^ 
tered  first  through  magnificent  woods  and  lawns, 
resembling  an  English  park;  after  travelling 
through  which  for  three  miles^  they  came  to  a 
lake  so  formed  as  to  appear  to  lose  itsdf  in  the 
distance.  Entering  a  magnificent  barge,  they  saiU 
ed  along  this  fine  piece  of  water,  which  {Mesented 
at  everp  turn  such  varied  features  of  shore,  bay» 
rpcki  and  wood,  and  the  art  whidi  embellished 
all  so  carefuUy  concealed,  that  it  appeared  the 
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graiule9C  $)>eci0en.  of  onuinepted '  ntture  any* 
wbejceexistiii^.  iTheyliDded  at  niiiperoiiSfpaviL- 
Uori9»  fiijed  wifh  Vases,  pdccelain,.sphere8»  ortAits, 
fiIodt«»  8ii4  otikdv  iottrumint8,!of  such  exquisite 
9^arkb)^nsbip».:a)Dd.  ia  sudi  profusido^  that  dui 
presents,  which  they  bhd  hoped. irduld  at  least 
h^ye.  the  cbarnilof  ttQvielty,  sunk  into  insignifi'^ 
canee.  Yet  they  ^ere  assured  that  these. :were 
greatly  surpassed  by  what  were  preserved' in  the 
apartikiedts  of  the  ladies,  to  which  they  were.not 
iJlciwed  to  approach. 

.  The  Emperor's  birth-day  formed  a.  festival 
whicbf  according  to  a  Tartar  custom,  of  which 
we  have  aeea  exan^plto;  was  [distinguished  by  the 
assemblage  of  great  lords  and  officers  of  state  frbai 
every  extremity  of  the  empire.  Twelve  thou- 
sand MandaHns  are  said  to.  have  been  present  at 
the  great  review,  the  troops  at  which  amounted 
tq  eighty  thousand.  Fpr  sisveral  days  after,  games 
of  various  kinds,  pantomimes,  dances,  fire-work^ 
in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  continued  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

.  The  embassy  now  returned  to  Peking,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  the  Emperor,  whom  they 
went  out  in  procession  to  meet.  They  were  sen- 
sible that  their  stay  ought  to  be  drawing  to  a 
period,  especially  as  the  Entertainment  affiirded 
to  them  was  so  sumptuous  as  must  press  heavily 
on  the  Chinese  finances.    They  soon  found  that 
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tbeJ4ea8  of  the  imperial  ministry  had  anticipated 
their  ovm  upon  this  subject.  The  Colao  b^an 
to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  the  ice ;.  and  "when  they  hinted  a  desire  to  see 
the  festival  of  the.  new-year,  he  assured  them  that 
it  .would  exhibit  nothing  beyond  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  birth'day.  At  length  a  day  was  posi- 
.tiveiy  naioed  for  their  auditoce  of  leave,  which  is 
considered  as  the  inimediate  signal  of  departure. 
The  interview  took  place  in  the  audience-hall  of 
Yuen-mien^  a  spacious  apartment,  110. feet  in 
length,  4S  in  breadth,  and  SO  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  wood,  and  has  as  little  excellence  in  point 
of  architecture  as  materials,  but  possesses  every 
splendour  which  gilding  and  colouring  can  give 
it*  The  answer,  contained  in  a  roll  of  paper 
rcovered  with  silk,  was  placed  on  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  being  coUp 
vey^d  to  the  ambassador's  apartments*  Lord 
Macartney  was  now  solely  occupied  with  prepara^ 
tions  for  his  departure,  and  Suntagio,  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  as  well  as  a  very  courteous  and 
well  informed  person,  .was  appointed  to  conduct 
him  and  his  suite  to  Canton* 

In  sailing  along  the  banks  of  the  Peiho,  the 
embassy  were  struck  with  the  dead  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flowed.  ,The  tide  comes 
up  110  miles,  and  oft^n  causes  the  river  to  over- 
flow.   The  enormous  i^^uantity  of  mud  washed 
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down  b J  the  Yellow  River,  calpnlated  «t  ^OOOfiCO 
Bciid  feet  in  an  hour^  has  reduced  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Fechelee  to  twelve  fathoms, 
and  caused  the  fonnation  in  it  of  a  nnmber  of 
sandy  islands*    After  passing  through  the  crowd 
of  shqipiiig  at  Tiensii^,  they  entered  the  great 
^anal,  here  100  feet  wide*    The  countiy  is  des- 
cribed as  in  only  a  tolerable  state  of  oiltivation. 
An  incident  occurred  which  gave  no  very  high 
idea  of  Chinese  humanity*    A  crowd  of  veasek 
being  cdlected  to  view  them^  one  was  overset,  «id 
several  ob  board  drowned ;  an  event  which  passed 
without  the  surrounding  barks  taking  the  least 
notice,  or  making  any  effort  to  save  them.    After 
paissing  Tiensing,  they  came  to  an   extensive 
morass,  which  being  below  the  level  of  Uie  canals 
eould  be  used  as  a  drain  for  its  superfluous 
watersbr    It  containejd  numerous  lakes,  covered 
with  fishing  vessels,  very  busily  employed.    One 
truly  unique  instrument  in  this  trade  was  a  spe- 
cies of  bird  called  Jeutssep  about  the  size  of  a  duck, 
which  dived  and  brought  up  fishes  sometimes 
almost  as  large  as  itself.    After  passing  these 
swamps,  they  entered  on  a  most  delightful  coun* 
try,  ev^  spot  of  which  was  cultivated^  except  a 
few  for  ornamental  trees  and  gardens.     The 
canal,  as  they  approached  the  Yellow  River,  pre- 
sented a  grand  spectacle^  being  nearly  1000  feet 
broad,  bordered  with  quays  of  marble  and  granite^ 
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with  $  contioued  range  of  houses ;  while  both* 
itself  and  the  various  minQr  canals  branching  out 
from  it,  were  covered  with  crowds  of  shippings 
Some  oblation  was  deemed  needful,  to  propitiate 
the  genius  of  the  Yellow  River»  before  launching 
into  its  rapid  stream.  Fowls,  p^  wine,  pil,  teat 
flour,  rice,  and  salt,  were  the  chief  component 
parts;  and  were  carried  to  the  forecastle,  whence 
the  liquids  were  poured  into  the  river,  while  the 
meat  was  reserved  for  the  table  of  the  captaia 
and  erew.  This  river,  though  there  had  not  been 
a  drop  of  rain  for  several  months,  flowed  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  as  thick 
and  muddj  as  if  torrents  had  just  fallen.  A 
voyage  of  about  a  hundred  miles  brought  them 
to  th%  Yang-tse-kiang ;  but  this  grand  and  beau*, 
tiful  stream  flowed  so  gently,  that  no  propitiatory 
o£^ng  was  judged  requisite.  The  appearance 
of  the  country  was  now  superior  to  all  tiiat  they 
had  yet  seen.  The  fleets  of  vessels  of  every  des- 
cription moving  to  and  fro,  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  varied 
aspect  and  high  cultivation  of  the  lands,  produced 
a  truly  striking  combination.  At  SoutcheoufoUf 
they  sailed  three  hours  through  the  suburbs  be* 
fore  arriving  at  the  city.  Here,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding places,  the  inhabitants  appeared  more 
opulent  and  dbeerful  than  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  were  usuaUy  well  dressed  in  silk. 
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The  lA^a"  were  bandsotner,  and  shewed  tbeib' 
selves  with  much  less  reserve ;  which,  however^ 
was  somewhat  discreditably  accounted  for,  by  the 
iltatement  that  the  concubines  of  the  Mandarins 
and  great  men  throughout  China  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  there 
trained  to  fulfil  that  destination. 
'  Tlie  next  great  town  at  which  the  embassy 
aniVed,  was  Hang-tchoofou,  the  celebrated  Quin- 
sai  of  Marco  Polo»  Ev^n  in  its  decline  it  struck 
them  with  high  admiration.  In  magnitude  it  ap- 
][>eared  almost  to  rival  Peking".  They  describe,  in 
terms  almost  as  glowing  as  his,  the  magio  beauties 
of  its  lake,  the  numerous  pleasure  pisirties  which 
hovered  it,  the  gilded  barges  with  floating  stream- 
ers sailing  to  and  fro,  with  the  aerial  pavilKons 
With  which  its  margin  was  studded.  At  Hang- 
tchoofou  the  canal  terminates ;  and  thigy  now 
ascended  a  river,  through  whose  pebbly  stream 
ihe  barges  were  dragged  almost  by  main  force. 
They  crossed  a  small  neck  of  land,  in  order  to 
reach  another  river  which  fell  into  the  Poyang 
lake.  Having  thus  reached  the  Kan-kiang,  they 
were  conveyed  up  its  stream  to  that  ridge  of 
lofty  mountains  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
'Quangtong,  and  all  the  southern  provinces.  Ano^ 
ther  short  land  journey  over  a  high  portion  of 
ibis  chain,  called  Melin,  brought  thism  to  tS)e 


Peikiughoy  which  flows  to  Canton.  The  stream 
was  at  first  sosballow,  that  it  could  be  navigated 
oviy  by  small  barges ;  and  the  country  round  waa 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  wild»  mQuntainpuSj; 
nod  barren.  The  summits  of  the  cliffs  were  often 
aeen.a^m^st  touching  each  other  above  the  river, 
so  that  they  sailed  as  through  imo^ense  caverns. 
£«xtenstve  mines  of  coal  were  working  in  this.de* 
file.  On.  entering  Quangtong,  the  emjbafisy  .ex-» 
perienced  a  mortifying  change  fropn  that  respect- 
ful courtesy  with  which  they  had  elsewhere  been 
treated,  to  an  extremely  rude  and  insolent  beha* 
yiour^  The  very  peasantry  bawled  out  of.  their 
houses,  Imps^  foreign  devUs.  This  contempt  of 
strangers,  which  always  increased  as  they  ^p^^ 
preached  nearer  to  Canton,  was  considered  as 
clearly  emanating  from  that  city,  and  as  the  fruit 
of  the  habits  there  prevalent^  In  this  city,  the 
lowest  Chinese  who  hires  himself  to  an  European 
in  tl^  most  m^enial  capacity,  makes  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, but  still  considers  his  master  as  many  de- 
grees beneath  bin)  in  the  scale  of  existence* 
Their  official  conductors,  however,  were  uni« 
formly  respectful  and  attentive,  and  seemed  in 
the  end  to  become  extremely  attached  to  them. 
Doe  of  them  calculated  that  the  embassy  had 
post  the  Emperor  L.  173,000,  while  the  whojf 
ps^pense  to  England  had  beea  L.80,000<. 
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Tbb  embaisy  of  Lord  Mactrtney  hwiog  £idied 
in  its  object,  no  fiuther  o£Scial  intefcoime  todc 
place  tOl  tb?  recent  embassy  of  Lord  Ambekbt. 
Some  differences  bad  taken  place  with  the  Canton 
provincial  government,  in  whidi  the  latter  indeed 
were  obliged  to  yield,  bnt  which  inspired  ibe 
Company  with  $l  wish  to  open  a  direct  ^ommnni* 
cation  with  the  court,  and  to  obtain  thus  an  ap- 
peal from  the  caprices  of  the  local  government. 
With  this  view,  they  proposed  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  from 
the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Emperor,  of  which  they 
undertook  to  defray  the  expense*  This  proposal 
was  readily  acceded  to ;  an  embassy  was  prepar- 
ed, at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Lord  Am- 
faerst.  Mr  Elphinston  and  Sir  Geoiige  Staunton, 
who  held  the  highest  situations  in  the  factory  at 
Canton,  were  to  occupy  the  second  and  third 
places  in  the  commission ;  but  in  case  either  of 
these  gentlemen  should  happen  to  be  absent,  Mr 
Ellis  went  out  to  fill  the  station  thus  left  unoccu- 
pied. On  reaching  Canton,  they  were  joined 
only  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  took  the  se- 
cond place,  and  Mr  Ellis  the  third.  They  were 
accompanied  also  by  several  members  of  the 
&ctory,  and  among  others  by  Mr  Morrison,  a 
gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  Chinese  language, 
and  who  acted  as  interpreter.  The  viceroy  ond 
the  Portuguese  at  Macao  shewed  an  unfriendly 
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diflpoiitiobt  and  spiread  tmfaVoiirable  finmnm ; 
haU  before  leaving  Canton,  the  embasqr  received 
a  commnnication  from  the  Emperor,  expreBsing 
the 'most  cordial  welcome,  am)  asflnrancea  of  a 
iavoarable  reception.  In  the  end  of  July' tfaej  u^ 
rived  at  the  moudi  of  the  Peiho.  They  were  soon 
waited  upon  by  three  Mandarinis,  two  of  wHom^ 
Chang  and  Yin,  had  the  one  a  blue  and  the  oAiet 
a  red  button,  which  indicated  high  rank.  The 
third,  Kwang,  had  only  a  crystal  button,  hat  as 
Chinchae  or  Imperial  Commissioner,  he  took  pre-^ 
cadence  of  the  other  two*  Indications  of  Chinese 
haughtiness  were  occasionally  manifested ;  but^ 
upon  the  whole,  they  behaved  with  tolerable  polite- 
ness^ and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  di^em- 
barkation  and  voyage  up  the  river.  An  early  op- 
portunity, however,  was  taken  of  introducing  the 
ffubgect  of  the  Kotou.  The  question  as  to  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  had  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  at  home; 
and  the  instructions  given  to  the  ambassadors 
seem  to  have  been  very  judicious.  They  were  to 
adhere,  if  possible,  to  the  precedent  of  Lord  Ma» 
cartney,  who  had  obtained  access  to  the  imperial 
presence  without  the  performance  of  a  ceremony' 
so  revolting  to  European  ideas.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Amherst  was  left  at  liberty  to  act  as 
circumstances  at  the  moment  might  seem  to  dic« 
Mtte ;  in  shorty  should  |t  seem  adyisairfe,  the  K<h 
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tott  "wn  to  be  performed.  Otk  the  othdr  hand, 
&r  George  Staunton,  and  the  other  meinber3  of 
the  Canton  &ctoi7»  objected  to  it  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  as  likely  to  produce  injurious 
eflfects,  by  lowering  the  English  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese.  The  first  questions  were 
jjHTudently  evaded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  merely 
nMf  that  every  thing  proper  and  respectful 
would  be  done.  Tlie  embassy  and^  suite  were 
therefbre  embariced  on  the  Peihb;  and  it  was 
soon  itotimated,  that  at  Tiensing  an  imperial  ban- 
quet awaited  them.  The  pleasure  affiirded  by 
this  testimony  of  respect  was  damped  by  the  inti- 
mation, that  they  were  expected  to  perform  the 
grand  ceremony  in  presence  of  the  dinner^  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  had 
pr^ided,  which  he  was  judged  to  do,  having 
given  the  entertainment.  .This  proposition  was 
r^ected  by  Lord  Amherst  in  the  most  decided 
terms ;  he  refused  even  to  kneel  before  the  ma-, 
jesty  of  the  table }  and,  after  long  discussion,  the 
Chinese  compounded  for  nine  bows»  to  corres- 
pond with  the  nine  prostrations,  which  they  them- 
selves made.  The  dinner  was  handsome,  after 
the  Chinese  manner ;  and  they  continued  their 
voyage  up  the  river  to  Tong-chow,  the  port  of 
Peking.  During  the  voyage  and  the  residence 
there,  the  Kotou  was  almost  a  perpetual  sufajedb 
of  discussion ;  and  the  Mandarins  spared  no  ur-; 
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to  it.  They  even  made  the  moot  soleiim  aiid  re*, 
peated  i»severatiods  that  it  bad  been  performed* 
by  Lord  Macartney ;  and  they  had  the  uiqparal* 
Id^  effi'ontery  to  appeal  to  Sk  George  Staunton,: 
\f  ho  had  been  then  preaent,  for  the  tnf th  of  their, 
statement.  Finally,  they  brought  forward  an  im<p 
perial  edict,  in  ¥^hicb  the  same  asaertion  was. 
made.  The  aipbassadors  e^ctricated  themsdves 
as  politely  as  pos3ible  from  the  embarrassing  situ«> 
ation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  these  scanda*. 
lous  falsehoods.  Sir  George  evaded  the  referen« 
ce9  made  to  him ;  and  Jxird  Amherst  steadily 
referred  to  the  archives  of  the  former  embassy^- 
which  bore  that  no  such  ceremony  had  been  per* 
formed.  To  the  first  band  of.  solicitors  was  now 
added  Hoo,  whom  Mr  Ellis  terms  a  duke,  though, 
the  expression,  we  think,  cannot  be  properly  ap* 
plied  in  China,  where  thwe  exists  no  high  here-: 
ditary  rank  corresponding  to. the  idea  which  we r 
att&ch  to  it.  This  duke^  as  he  is  calledt  bpgaa: 
by  endeavouring  to  carry  his  point  by  roi^hnesa> 
and  blustering ;  but  finding  that  these  produced) 
no  efiect,  he  assumed  a  more  conciliatory  tone^  r 
and  held  out  high  pro^ects^  almost  assuranceq»; 
of  splid  marks  of  imperial  favour,  which  would; 
follow  upon  this  point  being,  conceded.  Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr  Ellis  wece  inclined  to  yiekl ;  but. 
Sir  George  Staunton  having  held  a  fofjml  consul-. 
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tBtion  mdi  the  Canton  members  ci  the  missiott^ 
gaye  it  as  hn  and  their  decided  opinion^  f  bat 
compliance  would  prove  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Company  in  China  than  any  oonces- 
aion  whidi  coidd  be  hoped  for.  The  resolution 
of  refbsing  it  was,  tfaertfere,  irrevoeably  filed. 
The  Chinese  officers  did  all  in  their  power  to 
induce  the  ambassador  to  change  his  resolution ; 
but  when  it  aj^ieared  immoveable,  they  seemed  to 
yield  the  point,  and  said  tihat  the  Etnperor  would 
receive  them  on  their  own  terms,  by  which  kneeling 
vpon  one  knee  was  to  be  substituted  for  die  Kotou. 
The  ebject  was  now  to  hasten  their  departure, 
which,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Chinese,  took 
place  <m  the  afternoon  of  the  38th  of  August. 
They  travdled  that  evening  and  the  whole  night 
round  the  waHs  of  Peking,  not  being  admitted 
into  the  city*  Soon  after  day-break  they  arrived 
at  the  palace  of  Yuen-mien,  where  the  Emperor 
then  was«  They  were  ushered  into  a  small  apart- 
ment, filled  with  Princes  of  the  blood.  Mandarin^ 
of  all  buttons,  and  other  spectators.  Chang,  ofie 
of  their  ordinary  attendants,  then  came  and  an- 
nounced the  Emperor^s  wish  to  admit  them  to  an 
immediate  audience.  Lord  Amherst  objected,  on 
the  ground  of  his  exhausted  state,  and  want  of  all 
proper  equipments.  Chang  finding  all  argument 
lAeflfedual,  reluctantly  carried  the  inft^rmation  to 
Hoo,  who  sent  repeated  messages,  and  at  last 
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caiM  himselft  and  esdimutdd  every  form  cfuga* 
nent  or  e&treftt)r  to  induce  Lord  Anherst  to  en- 
ter. At  length,  with  a  shew  of  friendly  vidence, 
he  made  a  movement  to  draw  him  in/  which  was 
yery  properly  resisted.  The  ambassador  then  re- 
paired to  the  apartments  provided  for  hinu 

The  principle  of  the  Chinese  government  is  to 
make  every  officer  re^nsible  for  the  success  of 
the  affiurs  intrusted  to  him»  with  very  little  in- 
qniiy  whether  they  have  failed  through  his  own 
faulty  or  from  unavoidable  causes.  This  had  led 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  Mandarins  for  the  per* 
formance  of  the  ceremony,  and  it  now  made  them 
dreadbeing  punished  for  the  disrespect  shewn  to 
their  imperiaJ  master.  Their  usual  system  of  de- 
ception was  resorted  to*  The  Emperor  was  told 
that  the  ambassador  had  been  seized  with  a  sud« 
den  illness,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  i^pear  in  his  Majesty's  presence.  This  passed 
off  well  The  Emperor  driayed  the  interview, 
and  permitted  the  British  to  retire  into  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  where  ample  accommodation  was 
provided.  Unfortunately,  he  added  the  farther 
kindness  of  sending  his  own  chief  physician  to 
assist  in  their  cure.  That  person  found  Lord 
Amherst  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  with  no 
visible  impediment  to  have  prevented  him  from 
i^ppeanng  at  Court  j  which  being  reported  to  the 
i^mperoiv  sealed  the  fate  of  t|ie  embassy.   In  two 
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houiB  an  order  arrived  to  set  out  fiv  jCantoa  with- 
out a  mQfDeiifs  delay;  and  no  plea  of  fatigue 
being  listened  to,  the  .party  were  obligedto  set 
out  by  four  of  the  same  day.  On  their  arrival  at 
Xong<^chow>  they  found  the.  triumphal  arch  which 
had  bean  raised  to  celebrate  their  arrival  thrown 
down,  and  the  house  provided  for  their  reception 
shut  up.  Their.  &llen  state  fully  appeared,  when 
a  beggar,  who  had  risen  up  as  Lord  Amherst 
passed,  was  ordered  to  resume  his  seat*  Yet,  in 
the  course  of  their  voyage. down  the  canaj,  an 
edict  arrived,  in  which  ^the  Emperor  complained 
of  having  been  deceived,  and  directed  that  the 
Emglish  should  be  treated  more  favourably.  On 
their  arrival  at  Canton,  however,  they  found  a 
new  edict,  in  which  they  were  bitterly  reproached 
for  the  disrespect  shewn  by  refusing  the  offered 
audience.  The  viceroy  was  instructed  to  treat 
them  with  marked  coldness,  and  even  to  giv§ 
them  a  sharp  reprimand. . 
.  In  China,:  where  nothing  changes,  a  new  tra^ 
yeller  can  see  little  that  has  not  been  seen  before. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  present  embassy  should 
add  much  to  the  copious  details  of  the  missiona* 
rles  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  living  pic* 
ture  drawn,  by  Mr  Barrow.  Indeed  Mr  Ellis, 
though  his  remarks  are  correct  and  sensible,  does 
n<f%  appear  to  us  to  have  been  smitten  with  the 
trjue  exploratory  spirit.      He  sailed,   however^ 
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^own  tlie  great  river  Yang-'tse-ldang,  which  b^ 
describes  as  truly  ina}estic»  and  tiecidedly  supesi 
nor  td  the  better  known  stream  of  the  Hoangho^ 
or  Ydlow  Rivfen  This  entirely  agrees  with  the 
account  long  ago  given  by  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
presents it  as  the  greatest  then  known  in  the 
world.  The  embassy  had  atsa  an  opportuniiy  of 
viewing  the  noble  scenery  of  the  Poyatog  Lake; 
'An  extensive  sheet  of  water,'  surroundeid '  with 
mountains^  is  a  feature  not  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But  these  mountains,  covered  to  the  summit  with 
woods  and  varied  vegetation,  crowned  with  pa<^ 
godas,  and  with  vast  cities  stretching  along  their 
feet,  must  have  formed  a  Combination  of  grao^ 
deur,  which  scarc<ely,  perhaps,  any  dther  part  of 

the  globe  can  equal. 

(  .  •        ...       .        / 

'iV^E  now  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  expedition 
tehich  presents  by  much  the  most  interesting  re* 
suits  in  the  view  of  discovery.  -  This  was  the  rei 
-turn  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  to  Canton,  which 
they  performed  by  a  route  hitherto  unknown  to 
European  navfgators.  A  very  pleasing  account 
is  given  of  it  by  Lieutenant  Macleod  of  the  Al- 
ceste ;  and  a  mdre  elaborate,  scientific,  and  truly 
interesting  one  by  Captain  HALt  of  the  Lyra,  son 
to  Sir  Jaimes  Hall,  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  to  whom  science  is 
^eply  indebted.    Hie  vessels  began  by  making 
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tbe  circuit  o£%hB  Gidf  of  Pedieleei  which  broi^^ 
them  upon  t^  coiist  of  Corea^  They  discovered 
a  gcoup  of  is)aad99  to  which  Captain  Hall  gave^ 
fajB  fiiUier^a  Baiiie«  They  landed }  but  the  only 
jBtercoanci  which  they  could  obtain  with  the  in* 
h^l^it^Qts  cooeiated  in  signs  made  by  the  latter^ 
eqmflsive  of  the  most  eager  wish  that  they  should 
gp  away ;  one  of  which  consisted  in  (dewing  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
windy  and  pointing  to  the  ships*  The  English 
were  at  length  obliged  to  comply,  and  landed  on 
another  part  of  the  coast,  where  they  could  obtain 
no  courtesy  till  they  turned  their  backs  to  regain 
the  ships,  when  the  natives  shewed  the  utmost 
alaprity  in  helping  them  over  every  impediment 
They  now  came  to  a  very  populous  part  of  th^ 
coast,  and  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
attain  a  footing  on  land.  As  soon  as  &ey  put  out 
thpir  boats,  a  number  came  rowing  from  the  shore 
to  meet  them }  and  they  soon  distinguished  one 
personage,  whose  dress  and  deportment  announc- 
ed him  as  a  chief.  He  was  an  old  man  of  vene- 
rable appearance,  with  a  beard  reaching  below 
his  middle,— a  robe  of  immense  size  flowing  round 
him,  and  a  hat  of  enwmous  brim,  reaching  more 
than  three  &et  across.  He  received  them  gra- 
cionsly,  but,  on  their  proposing  to  go  on  shore, 
intimated  the  most  decided  preference  in  &vour 
ofproceeding  towards  the  ship.   The  British  com* 
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plied}  and  be  was,  with  great  diffitaky,  faanM 
up  with  his  bulkj  aj^ndages^  and  plaoed  upon 
deck*  He  then  shewed  extren^  aatisflbcdoo,  and 
endeavoured  to  enter  into  convenatieii ;  hot  it 
soon  proved  that  signs  weie  the  only  pessiUe 
mode  of  communication.  He  behaved>  howevei^ 
with  great  courtesy  and  gaiety ;  eat  and  diaok 
after  the  English  fashion;  and  searched  eveiy 
comer  <£  the  ship  with  eager  curknity,  though  to 
explore  some  of  them  lie  was  obligedf  with  great 
rekictance,  to  lay  aside  his  bat  of  state*  After 
several  interviews,  the  English  pressed  so  ear- 
nestly the  pri^sitioB  of  returning  his  visit  on 
shore,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  eomply« 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  laixUng  taken  place^ 
than  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  was  so<m 
ssien  mdting  into  tears.  The  party  proceeded 
towards  a  villi^  in  sight ;  but  the  Old  man  soon 
began  crying  violently,  and  at  length  sobbed,  and 
even  bellowed  aloud.  The  English,  entreating 
to  know  the  cause  of  snch  direful  affliction,  he 
made  a  long  speech,  in  which  nothing  was  intelli* 
gible  except  the  sign  of  passing  his  hand  fre- 
quently across  his  neck,  which  was  understood  to 
intimate  that  his  bead  was  in  danger.  Every 
attempt  to  abate  his  agony  having  proved  un^ 
availing^  there  remained  no  choice  but  to  return 
to  the  ship.    He  appeared  then  ashamed  of  his 


jesaadiicl^  but.  made  op  vHAmpp  to  repair  it  .by.  Ut" 
.vitingithem;ag«inpn  shore.  . 
.  The  ej:pQdition.praceeded  southwards ;  but  tbej 
.wem  spoil  surprised  to  fiod»  that  what  had.  beea 
fSuppQB^  to  be  the  coast  of  Corea,  was  in  fact  a 
^umerous^  edkSctioa  of  .small  islands,  the  exiat«- 
.ence  of  which  hfd  been  hitherto  unknown*  The 
number  of  thes^  idands  baffled  all  calculation* 
/i^rom.  a  high,  point  which  they  reached  in  one  of 
the  groupi^  they  could  count,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  in  sight,  and,  during  a  course  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles,  the  sea.  continued  as  closely 
atudded  with  them.  There  does  not,  perhaps^ 
exist  in  the  world  such  an  archipelago  of  islets^ 
.Wherever  they  landed,  the  same  eager  anxiety- 
was,  shewn  for  their  re-embarjcation ;  so  that  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  .Corean  government  is  as 
rigidly  adverse  to  the  admission  of  strangers  as 
those  of  China  and  Japan,  ^ 
;  The  vessels  now  left  the  shore,  and,  afler  a  con^' 
fiid^ahle  run,  passed  a  volcanic  island,  called 
Sulphur  Island}  but  the  surf  prevented  them 
from,  landing.  They  soon .  after  came  in  sight  of 
the  great  island  of  Lieu  Kieu,  or,  as  Captain  Hall 
calls  it,  Xx>o  Choo.  The  very  first  view  of  k  in^ 
spired  a  pleasing  sentiment,  as  it  resembled,  ac^* 
pordiog  to  Mr  Macleod's  description,  rather  the 
environs  of  the  finest  country-seats  in  England^ 
than  the  shores  of  a  remote  and  unknown  islands 
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The  deportoient  of  the  peojde  soon  confinned 
every  favourable  impressioii.  Sevefal  csooeB  came 
i}p»  vfaidi  banded  waiter^  provisionBi  and  fish^ 
without  addng,  or  aeemin^  to  expect' any  returm 
Their  nunmers  were  at  once  gentle,  and  oer&. 
mooiottdy  respectfii} :  they  uncovwed  their  beads 
in  presence  of  the  Eng&h,  and  bowed  whenever 
they  spoke*  The  shore  was  soon  covered  with 
spectators ;  and  the  ships  were  visited  by  several 
chiefs,  who  behaved  in  the  frankest  and  kindest 
manner*  When,  however,  the  En^ish  began  to 
make  overtures  for  returning  these  visits  on  share; 
every  mode  of  polite  evasion  was  studiously  em^* 
ployed.  Tbey  pretended  to  consider  themsrives 
9o  much  inferior  to  their  new  acquaintances,  as  ta 
have  no  claim  to  such  a  return,  which  would  even,* 
they  said,  have  degraded  the  English.  Captmn 
Mstxwell  having  complained  of  illness,  they  ofibr** 
ed  to  send  a  physician  cm  board ;  and  when  hiei 
said  that  his  physician  had  recommended  a  ride 
on  shore,  they  merely  laughed,  and  changed  the 
subject.  After  several  visits,  however,  the  Cap- 
tain pushed  the  offer  so  home,  that  they  could 
not  rqect  it  without  an  open  breach.  Five  of  the 
officers  accordingly  landed,  and  were  received 
with  much  ceremony,  being  led  by  the  chieft 
through  two  files  of  people,  ranged  on  each  side 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  them.  They  soon 
reached  a  temple,  where  they  found  a  large  ja-^ 

VOL.  HI.  z 
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panned  table  spread^  and. were  regaled  with  a 
dinner^  eonsiftting  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  fish  fried 
in  butter»  smoked  pork»  pig's  liver  sliced,  several 
kinds  of  cakes,  and  other  dishes,  most  of  which 
were  found  palatable.  The  entertainmrat  was 
conducted  with  much  gaiety  and  goad  humoun 
It  was  still  in  vain  that  they  solicited  permissioQ 
to  land  their  stores,  and  to  take  up  their  quarters 
on  shore,  for  the  benefit  of  health  and  exercise. 
This,  however,  was  at  length  brought  about. 
The  natives  had. at  first  recommended  a  harbour 
ten  miles  to  the  southward ;  but  their  new  vi- 
sitors, when  better  known,  becoming  daily  more 
i^eeable,  they  shewed  no  wish  to  part,  and 
always  shunned  furnishing  the  promised  guide  to 
this  new  station.  One  morning,  however,  the 
Lyra  disappeared,  and  thef  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
it  had  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  in  ques- 
tion. The  dread  of  losing  the  English  altogether 
made  all  their  demands  be  at  once  agreed  to. 
They  were  received  on  shore,  and  commodiously 
lodged  in  a  large  temple.  Their  range,  however, 
was  always  confined  within  the  narrowest  possi- 
ble limits.  They  saw  at  a  distance  a  large  build- 
ing, which  they  had  reason  to  believe  was  the 
King's  palace}  but  all  positive  information  on 
the  subject  was  steadily  withheld.  At  the  same 
time,  the  intimacy  and  cordiality  of  the  English 
with  the  natives  daily  augmented.     They  had  a 
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Chinese  interpreter,  so  that  tbej^ould  comihum^ 
cate  frotn  the  first  by  words ;  and' both  parties  sodn 
made  great  progress  in  each  other^s  language. 
The  ni<^  interesting  personage  was  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Madera,  who  appeared  first  as  a 
common  native,  and  associated  with  the  sailors, 
but  gradually  rose  in  consequence,  till  he  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  who  had  assumed 
this  disguise  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  stran* 
gers  more  intimately.  He  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  distinguished  by  intelligence,  as  well 
as  by  a  good-humoured,  gay,  and  friendly  dispo^ 
aition.  Before  leaving  Loo  Choo,  they  were 
visited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  very  polife  per- 
soAage^  but  who  had  nothing  striking  in  hi^  man- 
ners or  appearance.  On  their  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  he  stated/  that  the 
custom  of  the  country  forbade  this,  unless  they 
came  on  an  express  mission  from  their  own  sove- 
reign. The  English  soon  after  took  their  depar- 
ture, which  drew  forth  deep  demonstrations  of 
grief  from  Madera  and  their  other  friends. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loo  Choo  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  a  very  interesting  people.  In  their  manners 
and  political  state,  they  seem  to  hold  a  middle 
place  between  the  people  of  China  and  those  of 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and,  by  a  rare  good  for- 
tune, to  have  united  the  good  qualities  of  both, 
without  the  faults  of  either :    They  combine  the 
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dTiltzation  bf  the  one  xace  wjlhHie  sinpUcity  of 
the  other.  There  ^M  itvtry  reMon  %9  believe 
that  thej  ^re  unacquainted  both  wilji.  arms  aii4 
with  monej.  Their  honesty  was  ^uite.  unim- 
peachable. Although  they  ha4  free  acceff  to 
every  part  of  the  8htp»  and  of  the  temple:  w  which 
the  storeis  were  afterwarda  placed^  no  instance  of 
pilfering  was  ever  observed  I;  find  wh«n  «ny  thing 
was  mififiing^  no  one  ever  wqpected  that  it  could 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  native  They  area 
gay  and  social  people/  Cariy  9hoat  their  diQnw  in 
boxes,  and  have  frequent  pk^nic  parties  amoi^ 
themselves.  Tbey  appeared  to  enjoy  muqh  thie 
hospitality  q€  the  ship*  and  did  not  a)w^  cop- 
fine  themselves  within  the  nx)st  rigid  rules  of 
temperance.  The  population  could  not  be  con- 
jectured/ The  part  of  the  island  immediately 
under  observation  was  highly  fertile  and  cultivat- 
ed, but  the  opposite  side  was  understood  to  be 
much  less  improved. 

Th£re  may  be  now  room  for  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  population  of  China  has  been  always  a 
subject  of  much  wonder  and  speculation.  The 
number  of  SS3»000,000»  which  was  given  by  a 
Mandarin  to  Lord  Macartneyi  as  founded  on 
official  ddtOf  seems  given.  ug>  on  all  bands  ^s 
an  empty  vaunt-     It  is  by  much  the  largest 
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ever  giTeo*  Mendoza^  wha  coUi^ted.  the  re* 
ports  of  the  Spanish  firiflrrs,  and  stands  accused  of 
great  ezaggeratioo,  reports. the  pefsons  paying 
taxes  only  at  40^00,000,  whicfa»  taking  the  per* 
haps  high  aTerage  of  five  to  a  fmrnfyf  would  i^ 
give  more  than  SOO^OOO.OOCL  It  is  certato,  that 
with  a  view  to  taxation^  the  census  is  very  fre* 
quently  taken ;  but  besides  beiog  liable  to  inac* 
curades^  it  is  studiously  concealed^  andoft^>  nd^ 
stated.  Some  enumerations  have  reduoed  the 
population  to  between  50  and  60>000,000 }  but» 
upon  the  whole,  the  accounfea  deserving  of  great- 
e$t  predit  seem  to  place  it  somewhere  about 
150,000,00a  This  amount,  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  China,  does  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tion of  100  to  the  square  mile-^no  very  extraor- 
dinary density,  when  compared  to  districts,  and 
even  kingdoms  of  Europe ;.  yet  probably  no  other 
continuous  extent  of  land  throughout  the  globe 
contains  so  great  a  population.  Certainly  ik> 
number  nearly  so  great  is  anywhere  united  under 
one  government. 

In  comparing  the  Hindoos  and.  Chinese  the 
two  most  numerous  and  polished  nations  of  Asia, 
we  are  struck  at  first  with  a  certain  general  re- 
semblance* They  both  exhibit  the  same  smooth 
and  polished  surface  of  character.  Both. are  dis- 
tinguished by  quietude,  courtesy,  domesticity; 
and  more  unfavourably  by  meanness,  cowardice. 
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deceit,  and  dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  other  points  in  which  they  appear  even  as 
strikingly  contrasted.  The  literary  and  specula- 
tive pursuits  in  particular  of  the  two  nations  have 
taken  an  entirely  difierent  direction.  Perhaps 
the  fundamental  distinction  consists  in  rdigion, 
or  rather  superstition,  forming  in  the  one  the 
basis  of  literature  and  of  political  society,  while 
in  the  other  it  is  excluded  from  both.  The  mind 
of  the  Hindoo  soars  continually  in  the  clouds,  and 
amid  objects  beyond  the  limits  of  earth;  while 
that  of  the  Chinese  is  always  absorbed  in  the  ob* 
jects  of  common  life,  and  directed  towards  pur- 
poses of  plain  practical  utility.  The  literature  of 
the  Hindoo  consists  entirely  of  wild  romances 
and  mythological  poetry;  while  the  Chinese, 
have  a  history  extending  back  for  two  thousand 
years,  and  their  lighter  compositions  consist  of  do- 
mestic tales  and  didactic  poetry.  The  ideas  of  the . 
one  lose  themselves  in  vague  and  hyperbolical 
grandeur ;  those  of  the  other  are  cramped  within, 
a  narrow  and  confined  sphere.  In  the.  abstract 
sciences,  the  Chinese  seem  to  fall  short  even  of 
that  limited  measure  of  excellence  which,  the 
Hindoos  have  attained.  Their  swanpan^  formed  of 
balls  strung  on  wires,  is  far  behind  the  arithmeti- 
cal digits ;  and  the  astronomical  observations  for 
the  imperial  calendar  have  been  long  made  by 
foreigners.    Their  scale  of  mechanical  arts  is  dif^. 
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ferent,  but  on  the  whole  not  inferior.  Their 
mSks  and  satins  indeed^  though  excellent,  can 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  the  splendour  of 
the  cotton  fabrics  of  Indostan ;  but  their  porce- 
lain surpasses,  in  the  excellence  of  its  material, 
and  the  brightness  of  its  colours,  all  the  imitations 
which  Europeans  have  laboured  to  make.  Their 
paintings  are  distinguished  by  colouring  and  close 
imitation  of  nature,  though  the  design  is  poor, 
and  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  perspective. 
Mr  Barrow  enumerates,  as  minor  articles  in  which 
they  excel,  their  transparent  horn  lanterns,  their 
cutting  of  ivory  into  fans,  baskets,  and  toys,  their 
silver  fillagree,  their  lacquered  wares,  only  infe« 
rior  to  those  of  Japan,  their  ornamented  furniture, 
their  ink,  which  is  an  object  of  export  to  Europe, 
and  their  paper  used  in  printing,  which  may  chal- 
lenge ours.  Their  agricultural  implements  are  as 
poor  as  those  of  Indostan ;  but  they  carry  the 
process  of  irrigation  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and 
they  collect  manure  with  almost  ludicrous  dili- 
gence. Tea,  the  most  characteristic  produce  of 
China,  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  only  in  a 
few  of  the  mountainous  provinces.  It  undergoes 
the  process  of  roasting  in  iron  pans ;  the  jgreater 
or  less  extent  of  which  process  gives  rise  to  the 
difierence  between  the  black  and  the  green  teas. 
The  most  prominent  feature  in  Chinese  policy, 
and  which  appears  at  first  to  exalt  it  above  that 
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of  Europe^  i«  the  high  place  aMigMd  to  learning. 
Proficiency  in  study  13  the  essential  qualification 
for  high  office ;  the  candidates  for  which  undergo 
a  course  of  examinations,  much  more  extensive 
.and  severe  than  await  an  European  entering  upon 
any  of  the  learned  professions.  It  is  not  said  that 
these  examinations  are  carried  on  with  any  very 
gross  partiality.    Such  a  system*  it  might  be  sup* 
posed,  would  lead  to  great  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  i  but  the  real  effect  appears  to  be 
directly  contrary.    This  official  learning  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  formation  of  standards 
which  it  would  be  contrary  to  every  maxim  of 
state  to  alter.    These  have  continued  the  saoie 
ibr  two  thousand  years,  and  may  probably  conti- 
nue so  for  two  thousand  years  morie ;,  during  all 
which  time  science,  so  far  as  political  influence  is 
concerned,  remains  completely  stationary*    The 
Chinese,  however,  impelled  by  such  sitxong  sdo- 
tives,  learn  with  great  diligence  the  science,  such 
as  it  is,  which  leads  to  these  high  honours^    A 
taste  for  letters  is  universally  diffiised ;  there  are 
schools  in  every  village ;  and  education  may  be 
obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate.    The  press  is  even 
free,  at  least  as  to  the  first  publication,  though 
the  severest  chastisement  doubtless  awaits  those 
who  use  this  privilege  in  any  manner  hostile  to 
government  i  indeed  any  thing  so  daring  scarcely 
ever  enters  the  mind  of  a  Chinese. 
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It  is  probably  the  cause  now  stated  which  has 
arrested  the  Chinese  language  in  the  present  sin- 
gular stage  of  its  progress  from  hieroglyphics  to 
the  use  of  an  alphabetic  writing.     Every  word, 
instead  of  being  expressed  by  the  varied  combi- 
nations of  a  few  letters,  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  view  of 
this  crowd  of  varied  symbols  should  have  struck 
the  early  missionaries  with  consternation,  and 
have  made  them  represent  this  acquisition  as  a 
4ask  equal  to  the  duration  of  human  life.    The 
labours  of  several  of  our  learned  countrymen  have 
untied  in  a  great  measure  this  Gordian   knot. 
They  have  shewn  that  all  these  characters  may 
be  reduced  to  214  simple  marks,  one  of  which 
must  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  single 
word.      In  the  Dictionary  constructed  by   Mr 
Morrison  these  marks  are  used  like  letters,  as 
heads  under  which  the  difierent  words  may  be 
arranged.    A  more  elegant,  though  less  precise 
analysis,  has  been  formed  into  417  characters, 
"which  represent  natural  objects  and  simple  ideas, 
by  the  often  fanciful  combination  of  which,  all 
those  of  a  complex  nature  may  be  expressed.    In 
this  view  Chinese  writing  approximates  to  a  na- 
tural, and  what  might  become  an  universal  lan- 
guage; as  in  fact  the  Japanese,  Coreans,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  whose  speech  is  en- 
tirely difierent,  use  the  same  written  language. 
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The  Chinese  government  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting no  state  religion,  the  people  must  lock 
abroad  to  satisfy  this  imperious  want  of  the  hu- 
man souL  The  system  introduced^  and  almost 
exclusively  professed,  is  that  of  Fo,  a  taodification 
of  the  almost  universal  religion  of  Boodh^  or  Bud- 
dha, distinguished  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  numer- 
ous images  of  departed  worthies,  some  of  gigan- 
tic si2e  ;  by  processions,  bells,  beads,  tapers,  and 
other  external  marks,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
strong  and  often  observed  resemblance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic rites.  The  Christian  religion,  when  its 
teachers  could  find  access,  usually  made  consider- 
able impression  upon  the  people  ;  and  the  Jesuits 
boast  at  one  time  of  300,000  converts.  Their 
career,  however,  was  always  stopped  by  that  hos- 
tility to  change  which  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  the 
ruling  powers.  Perhaps  if  a  Protestant  mission 
could  find  entrance,  their  practices  might  not  give 
such  deadly  olSence.  Neither  confession,  nor  the 
high  honours  paid  to  celibacy,  would  here  shock 
the  Chinese  ;  and  if  they  could  grant  indulgence 
to  a  little  amiable  superstition  in  the  honours  paid 
to  deceased  parents,  they  might  introduce  tiieir 
faith  without  any  very  decided  opposition  to  those 
habits,  the  observance  of  which  is  here  consider- 
ed indispensable. 

Among  the  most  prevalent  Chinese  customs  we 
may  number  the  culpable  one  of  exposing  cbil- 
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dren,  which  seems  to  be  carried  on  almost  under 
public  sanction.  Every  morning  persons  are  em^ 
ployed  to  go  through  the  streets  of  Peking  to  coU 
lect  the  infants  thus  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
Those  exposed  in  the  streets  of  that  city  alone 
have  been  said  to  amount  annually  to  SO»OCX>; 
and  Mr  Barrow  cannot  reduce  them  lower  than 
9000.  In  the  provinces  the  practice  is  less  ex- 
tensively prevalent.  The  children  exposed  are 
chiefly  female ;  nor  is  this  the  only  particular  in 
which  disrespect  is  shewn  to  the  fair  sex.  They 
are  treated  in  every  respect  as  inferior  beings,  are 
subjected  to  the  hardest  labour,  and  have  some- 
times  even  been  seen  yoked  in  the  plough.  The 
Chinese  proverbs  dwell  much  on  the  disturbance 
which  they  occasion  in  a  household,  complaining 
that  what  has  been  taken  from  their  f^et  has  been 
added  to  their  tongue.  In  regard,  however,  to 
this  artificial  reduction  of  the  loww  extremities, 
efiected  by  painful  compression  from  their  ear-; 
liest  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  be 
intended  as  auxiliary  to  the  system  of  confine- 
ment, or  be  not  rather,  like  the  small  waists  till 
lately  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  the  ofispring  of  fan- 
tastic ideas  of  beauty  attached  to  extreme  exility. 
It  certainly,  however,  diminishes  much  the  loco- 
motive power  of  the  ^ir  sex  in  China. 

In  summing  up  the  general  character  of  the 
Chinese,  Mr  Barrow  begins  by  stating  its  dark 
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side,  on  which  he  observes,  that  ^  the  boasted 
^<  morality  of  the  Chinese  is  built  on  no  principle 
**  of  feeling  or  propriety  of  action  between  man 
*^  and  man ;  and  where  public  decorum  is  not 
**  ofiended,  there  is  no  breach  of  moral  duty. 
^  Great  crimes  are  not  common,  but  little  vites 
**  pervade  all  ranks  of  society.  A  Chinese  is  cold, 
*'  cunning,  and  distrustful ;  always  ready  to  take 
'*  advantage  of  those  he  has  to  deal  with ;  ex- 
**tremely  covetous  and  deceitful;  quarrelsome, 
••  vindictive,  but  timid  and  dastardly/'  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  bad  qualities,  he  sets  **  his  sober 
<*  and  industrious  habits— submissive  disposition 
**  — a  mild  and  affable  manner — ^an  exactness  and 
•*  punctuality  in  all  which  he  undertakes  to  per- 
*<  form.  He  has  at  least  the  merit  of  believing 
**  in  the  God  of  his  fathers—of  obeying  the  com- 
*^  mands  of  his  superiors — ^and  of  honouring  his 
^'  father  and  mother.*' — Some  very  positive  moral 
and  political  advantages,  says  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, are  attributable  to  the  system  of  eariy  and 
universal  marriage ;  to  the  sacred  regard  that  is 
habitually  paid  to  the  ties  of  kindred ;  to  the 
sobriety,  industry,  and  even  intelligence  of  the 
lower  classes ;  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  feu- 
dal rights  and  privileges  ;  to  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  knded  prc^erty ;  to  the  natural  inca- 
.  pacity  and  indisposition  of  the  government  and 
people  to  an  indulgence  in  ambitious  projects 
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and  foreign  conquests ;  and,  lastl/,  to  a  system 
of  penal  laws,  if  not  the  most  just  and  equitable, 
at  least  the  most  comprehensive,  uniform,  and 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  perhaps  of  any  that  ever  existed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


JAPAN. 

Portuguese  Missionaries, — Kaempfer. — Thunierg^ 
KruzensterrU'-^Gohwnin. 


The  stormy  sea  which  dashes  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  three  large  islands,  which,  united,  constitute 
one  of  its  most  civilized  and  flourishing  empires. 
The  people,  in  whom  the  external  forms  of  man- 
ners and  society,  and  even  their  bodily  aspect,  in- 
dicate a  Chinese  origin,  display,  however,  a  supe- 
rior character  of  energy  and  intelligence  to  that 
of  almost  any  other  Asiatic  nation*  Our  interest 
with  respect  to  them  can  be  only  partially  grati- 
fied ;  for  amid  the  eager  curiosity  with  which 
foreigners  are  regarded  by  individuals,  they  are 
excluded  by  the  government  with  a  jealousy 
more  than  Chinese.  It  was  not  always  so,  how- 
ever; and  till  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  by 
their  imprudent  measures,  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  ruling  power,  they  obtained  much  fuller  ac- 
cess into  Japan,  than  into  any  other  country  of 
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the  East.  To  them,  themfore,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  copious,  though  not  the  most  judi- 
cious narratiyes,  on  the  subject  of  this  extremity 
of  the  continent. 

,  Guzman,  the  leading  historian  of  the  Japanese 
missions,  begins  with  some  general  views  of  that 
country  and  its  people.  The  Japanese,  he  says, 
do  all  things  in  a  manner  opposite  to  Europeans. 
When  we  take  off  our  hats,  they  take  off  their 
shoies ;  we  rise  up  to  receive  a  visitor,  they  sit 
down }  we  dislike  to  see  a  man's  head  bald,  they 
are  at  the  greatest  pains  to  extirpate  the  hair, 
leaving  only  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown.  They 
set  the  greatest  value  upon  things  which  we 
esteem  as  of  none.  An  instance  is  given  of  cer- 
tain cups  or  vessels  (porcelain),  in  which  they 
receive  the  juice  of  an  herb  called  cha  (tea).  For 
one  of  these,  if  old  or  of  fine  quality,  they  will 
give  from  four  to  six  thousand  ducats.  Being 
asked  why  they  gave  so  much  money  for  things 
of  no  value,  they  urged  the  universal  admiration 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,'  which  were  of 
no  use  whatever,  while  these  were  of  some.  The 
properties  of  this  cha  are  stated  in  very  lofty  and 
exaggerated  terms.  By  drinking  it,  a  man,  it  is 
said,  may  spend  the  whole  night  without  sleep, 
yet  be  as  fresh  in-  the  morning  as  if  he  had  enjoy- 
ed the  most  undisturbed  repose.  A  drunk  man, 
by  taking  a  draught,  feels  his  head  as  clear  as  if 
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he  had  not  tasted, a.  drop.  The  Ji^panese^  how« 
everi  have  no  strong  liquor^  except  a  qpecies 
made  of  rice^  and  even  this  is  used  in  very  limit* 
ed  quantities*  They  eat  on  the  ground,  upon 
mats  of  palm  leaves,  without  either  cloth^  towel^ 
knife  or  fork.  They  eat  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
or  ivory,  which  they  use  so  skilfully,  that  not  a 
crumb  £dl3  to  the  ground.  They  avoid  milk 
as  if  it  were  warm  blood,  and  cows'  flesh  as  if  it 
were  that  of  horses.  Their  diet  consists  of  rice^ 
fish,  and  fowl.  Only  the  principal  houses  are 
built  of  stone ;  the  rest  of  wood»  the  inside  cedar 
and  cypress,  the  floor  and  walls  covered  widi 
mats. 

Of  all  the  eastern  nations  the  Japanese  are  said 
to  be  the  most  elevated,  both  as  to  character  and 
intellect.  Their  conversion  could  be  effected 
only  by  arguing  with  them,  and  by  resolving 
their  doubts.  They  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  observe  towards  each  other  the  most 
ceremonious  politeness.  Their  courtesies  and 
ceremonies  are  infinite }  they  have  many  books 
teaching  how  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  how  to 
give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  mi- 
nutiae of  behaviour.  Their  chiefs  are  said  not 
so  much  to  resemble  our  Counts,  and  Dukes,  aa 
tributary  sovereigns  like  those  of  Arragon  and 
Castile.  They  are  supposed  the  eaotiie  proprie" 
tors  of  the  land,  part  of  which  they  keep  for  the 
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support  of  themselves  and  families,  and  divide 
the  rest  among  their  nobles,  who  have  vassals  ^ 
under  them.    These  princes  have  little  revenue^ 
but  they  easily  collect  great  armies  and  nume« 
rous  attendants. 

In  regard  to  religion^  the  historian  grieves  to 
say,  that  though  the  devil  obtains  high  reverence 
over  all  the  East,  it  is  in  Japan  that  he  reigns  ' 
vrith  supreme  and  almost  unrivalled  sway.   After 
this  it  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  he  should 
immediately  proceed  to  lament,  with  more  than 
usual  emphasis,  the  almost  total  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  between  his  ceremonies  and  those 
of  the  Catholic  church.    The  clergy  wear  the 
same  dress ;  they  have  monasteries,  male  and  fe^ 
male ;  and  the  rosaiy  is  continually  in  their 
hands.    They  preach  from  a  raised  place  Ijke  a  ; 
pulpit,  ^proving  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of 
their  sect.    They  have  three  sects,  one  called ' 
Xenxus  (Sintos),  chiefly  followed  by  kings  and 
great  lords.    These  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
life,  and  erect  temples  to  deities  who  are  suppo^ 
sed  to  be  distinguished  by  their  prowess  in  wai*^ ' 
The  other  two  are  the  adorers  of  Amida  and  of 
Fo,  which,  however,  are  only  two  different  forms 
and  names  of  the  widely  diffused  religion  of 
Boodh.    The  latter,  he  says,  are  obstinate  in  re- 
garding the  book  of  Fo  with  the  same  entire  re- 
verence as  the  Mahometans  do  their  Alcoran.  In 
VOL.  m.  A  a 


Older  to  juye  themselves,  they  think  they  need 
OBly  repeat  five  words,  Namu,  Mio^  Fore$i,  Qui, 
QfUo,  which  no  one  can  comprdiend  ot  explain 
the  meaning  of.  The  missionaries  suspect  this 
to  be  expressly  contrived  by  the  great  enemy,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say  .any  thing  in 
their  refutation*  Both  these  sects  distribute  to 
their  votaries  bits  of  paper  covered  with  figures 
of  idols  and  mystic  words,  as  sure  passports  into 
paradise. 

Japan  had  the  honour  of  being  the  great  thea» 
tre  of  the  labours  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  East,  and  in  fact  an  exceedingly 
worthy  and  pious  man«  The  favourable  accounts 
from  Firando,  where  the  Portuguese  had  esta* 
blished  a  factory,  induced  him  to  set  sail  for  that 
place  in  a  Japanese  vessel.  Here,  however,  his 
eye  was  grievously  ofiended  by  the  view  of  a  lit- 
tle deformed  idol,  to  which  the  most  profound 
reverence  was  paid ;  and  he  was  struck  with  still 
de^er  dismay  on  learning,  that  it  was  to  be  the 
arbiter  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  voyage. 
The  first  reference  made  was,  whether  they  would 
arrive  in  safety  at  Firando  ?  to  which  the  answer 
was  favourable.  It  was  then  asked,  whether  they 
would  return  in  safety  ?  which  question,  through 
the  artifices  of  the  devil,  received  a  negative.  To 
the.  despair  then  of  Xavier,  the  captain  determin- 
ed to  proceed  no  fkrth&t  than  Canton*  On  reach- 
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ing  that  pott,  however^  they  teamed  that  there 
were  enemies'  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  found 
the  wind  so  prosperous  that  they  were  carried  on 
almost  involuntarily*  Thus  Xavier  saw  with 
triumph  the  deep  laid  plot  which  the  devil  had  kid 
to  prevent  his  reaching  Japan  entirely  frustrated. 
His  first  letters  do  not  indicate  any  strong  motive 
which  that  personage  could  have  to  oppose  so 
strongly  his  arrival.  He  states  himself  to  find 
in  this  situation  only  two  advantages ;  first,  that 
whereas  in  every  other  place  there  was  some  so- 
cial enjoyment  or  outward  comfort^  here  nothing 
of  that  nature  occurred  to  distract  the  exclusive 
attention  due  to  his  spiritual  functions.  The  next 
comfort  was,  that  the  religion  which  he  taught 
appeared  to  be  the  object  of  an  enmity  so  deadly, 
as  to  afford  full  assurance  of  severe  suffering,  and 
even  a  distant  hope  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
It  appears  in  fact^  that  the  strangeness  and  po- 
verty of  his  aspect  and  attire  made  him  become 
the  object  of  public  derision ;  he  was  considered 
as  a  madman^  and  the  boys  amused  themselves  by 
pelting  him  with  stones.  He  himself  became  at 
last  sensible,  that  in  his  present  uncouth  and  huni- 
ble  garb  he  could  never  make  any  impression  up- 
on a  people  who  receive  such  powerful  impres- 
rions  from  the  senses.  He  applied  in  this  extre- 
mity to  the  merchants  at  Firando,  whose  zeal 
impelled  them  to  clothe  him  in  somewhat  more 
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seemly  attire*  They  even  faintshed  him  with  a 
clock  and  harpsichordi  as  introductory  presents 
to  some  great  man.  Considering  the  extent^ 
however^  to  which  the  Firandese  had  committed 
themselves  against  bim^  it  appeared  advisable  to 
.change  the  scenes  He  repaired  to  Amangudii, 
where  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  King 
or  €k>vernor,  who  was  so  greatly  delighted  with 
these  new  objects,  that  he  granted  him  favour, 
and  full  liberty  to  preach.  A  brilliant  career 
now  opened  to  the  missionaries ;  they  found  free 
access  to  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bungo, 
Arima,  Sat2uma,  &c.  Several  of  the  governors, 
or  tributary  kings,  openly  professed  Christianity. 
The  King  of  Bnngo  sent  four  lords  in  enfbassy  to 
Europe,  who  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Toledo^ 
ilorence,  Rome^  and  other  great  cities,  care- 
fully viewing  all  the  images  and  relics  preserv- 
ed in  liie  chapels.  They  brought  over  from 
Philip  II.  rich  presents,  consisting  chiefly  of 
crosses  and  medals«  In  a  district  called^  Cochi- 
nozu  the  Jesuits  appear  to  have  obtained  not 
only  the  full  establishment  of  their  own  religion, 
but  the  entire  prohibition  of  every  other.  The 
author  of  the  Oriente  Conquistado  relates  the  fol- 
lowing exploit  with  peculiar  triumph.  There  was 
a  rock  in  the  sea,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  channel,  contuning  an  excavated  shrine, 
which  was  an  object  of  deep  veneration  and  fre- 
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qnent  pilgrinage  fpom  this  part  of  Japan.  Hither 
the  Bonzes,  in  their  distress,  had  conveyed  the 
most  sacred  of  their  images,  to  be  reserved  until 
happier  times.  The  Jesuits,  however,  determined 
to  storm  this  uohallowed  repository.  The  Bon- 
2568  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  thrown  by  a  difficult 
operation  over  the  gulf,  which  alone  communis 
cated  with  it,  and  had  done  every  thing  possible 
to  render  the  approach  inaccessible.  A  large 
body  of  Japanese  Christians,  however,  armed  with 
proper  instruments,  repaired  the  bridge,  and  cut 
a  way  to  the  cavern,  whose  black  and  horrible 
aspect  reisembled  the  mouth  of  hell.  They  en« 
tered  Csarless,  and  found^within  it  a  hundred  huge 
and  horrible  statues,  with  an  altar,  and  various 
other  superstitious  symbols.  The  Jesuits  instant- 
ly applied  hammers  to  the  marble,  and  fire  to  the 
altar,  and  in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  this  pompous 
display  of  idolatrous  worship,  there  remained  no* 
thing  but  stones  and  ashes. 

Notwithstanding  these  prosperous  beginnings, 
the  seal  of  the  grandees  who  had  embraced  die 
Catholic  faith  began  quickly  to  Gool.  The  first 
point  of  discussion  arose  here,  as  elsewhere,  from 
the  conscientious  urgency  of  the  missionaries  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  vast  train  of  wives  which  each 
of  them  thought  fit  to  maintain.  They  were  very 
willing,  it  is  said,  to  believe  well,  provided  this 
particular  point  of  practice  were  not  dwelt  upon  j 
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th^  wished  to  be  Christiaos  in  their  creed,  bot 
heathens  in  their  life*  The  tniteioiiaries,  adber* 
ibg  to  this  point  with  their  usual  deCerminatioiit 
Were  reproadied  with  refusi&g  baptism,  and  giv- 
ing up  many  valuable  doub  to  perditioq  on  so 
idendet  a  ground.  At  the  same  time,  forious  in- 
ternal wars  began  to  rage  in  thia  part  of  Japan, 
and 'the  missionaries  found  themselves  in  danger 
of  beu^  crushed  between  the  contending  parties* 
At  length  a  military  chief  of  the  name  of  Comba* 
eundono  subdued  dl  his  competitors,  and  became 
coo^lete  master  of  the  empire*  The  Jesuits^ 
therefore,  applied  themselves  to  obtmn  his  favour 
fmd  protection,  and  for  some  time  they  supposed 
themselves  successful.  On  a  sudde^  however^ 
without  any  cause  stated,  he  issued  an  order  that 
every  missionary  should  within  three  wedcs  de* 
part  from  the  empire.  The  Jeauits  having  hum* 
bly  sdidted  to  know  the  motive  of  such  unheard 
of  rigour,  a  rescript  was  ddivered  to  them,  in 
whicfh  it  was  stated,  *<  that  they  terrified  the  people 
*<  out  of  their  old  customs  and  modes  of  worship, 
**  and  introduced  the  service  of  the  devil  tn  dieir 
^  stead  i  that  moreover,  they  eat  horses  and  cows« 
^<  is  proceeding  altogether  contrary  to  reasoQ,.those 
**  animals  being  exceedingly  useful  to  the  state/^ 
The  missionaries  replied,  <<  that  they  had  come 
**  from  a  distant  region  of  the  globe,  with  no  possi* 
^'  ble  motive  but  the  good  of  the  Japanese ;  that 
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^<  tbej  hadnameansy  even  if  they  had  tfaeindtnlu 

**  tkmf  to  do  any  thing  irfaich  ooidd  jiutly  giTOuim 

**  bnge  to  the  ruling  power/*  The  eatiog  of  horse^ 

flesh  they  denied  in  toto,  and  even  that  of  cowi^ 

unleis  in  a  very  liibtted  degree^  when  it  appeared 

at  the  tables  of  the  Portuguese  merchants*    They 

allege,  that  the  real  source  of  eatoity  artee  firom 

the  incUnatioss  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  fair 

sex,  the  most  beautiful  of  whom  his  agents  were 

diligently  instructed  to  collect  from  tivery  comer 

of  the  empire*    The  Bonzes,  who  scrupled  not  to 

act  as  assistants  in  this  capacity,  had  even  nkade 

overtaire&to  some  Christian  ladies,  whose  indigo 

nant  rqection  was  supposed  to   have   greatly 

sharpened  his  displeasure.    He  refused,  there^ 

fore,  to  recal  his  order ;  but  as  they  represented 

that  no  ship  would  sail  for  six  months^  he  con^ 

sented  that  they  should  be  collected  at  Firimdoj 

and  await  that  period.    A  consultation  being 

then  held,  it  was  determined  tiiat  they  should 

remain  at  all  hazards,  but  as  quietly  as  possiblei 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  Comba« 

cundono  seems  to  have  foigot  die  affiiir ;  hearing 

no  more  of  them,  he  took  no  steps  to  enforce  his 

order,  and  they^  continued  silently  spreading  theif 
doctrine* 

Combacundono  was  at  this  time  deejay  im« 

mersed  in  other  concemst    Having  set  out  on 

]»n  expedition  against  Cbtn«,  h?  1^  the  command 
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of  the  army  at  home  to  his  nephew  Tajcosamai  a 
popular  and  distinguulied  officer.  During  his 
absence,  Ti^cosaoia  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  troops^  that  his  power  was  little  inferior 
to  diat  of  the  sovereign*  Combacundono,  unable 
to.  crush  this  unexpected  rival,  was  oUiged  to 
conciliate  him  by  courtesy  and  negociation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  invited  him  to  a  feast,  the 
qplendour  of  which  dazzled  extremely  the  eyes  of 
the  Portuguese.  There  were  spread  13,000  tables, 
of  those  small  dimensions,  indeed,  whidi  are  used 
in  the  East,  one-half  for  the  male,  and  the  other 
for  the  female  guests*  Nothing,  however,  could 
equal  the  splendour  of  the  {nrocession  made  by 
the  atfSndants  and  nobles  who  followed  Tayco- 
sama,  and  by  his  hundred  and  fifty  wives,  each  of 
whom  had  borne  before  them  several  boxes  cover* 
ed  with  silk  and  gold,  containing  the  dresses 
whidi  th^  were  to  wear  at  the  festival.  Tayco- 
sama  seems  to  have  accepted  this  invitation  only 
to  lull  the  suspicions  of  hi$  rival,  whom  he  soon 
after  waylaid  and  took.  He  then  threw  him  into 
prison*  and  at  last  allowed  him  only  that  sole  con- 
solation of  Japanese  pride,  the  liberty  of  dying  by 
his  own  hand.  This  savage  tyrant  soon  after 
caused  thirty-one  of  the  favourite  wives  of  the 
deceased,  with  their  children,  to  be  led  out  and 
publicly  executed.  This  deed  struck  the  people 
with  deep  horror  and  pity,  especially  as  many  of 
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them  were  the  daughters  of  persons  of  disthio^ 
tiofl ;  and  in  executing  the  cruelty  of  the  present 
nionarchi  they  almost  forgot  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

.  Taycosama,  on  being  applied  to^  r^sed  to  re- 
voke the  order  of  his  predecessor  against  the 
snissioBaries,  but  he  did  not  take  any  active  steps 
to  enforce  it ;  and  they  found,  that  by  keeping 
very  quiet,  they  could  still  maintain  their  place* 
m  fortune,  however,  decreed,  that  at  this  mo# 
anent  a  detachment  of  Barefoot  friars  arrived  from 
the  PhUippines.  These  new  recruits,  besides 
being  quite  ignorant  of  Japan,  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed the  prudence  and  address  of  the  Jesuits* 
The  latter  strongly  represented  to  them,  that  the 
only  tenure  on  which  they  could  remain,  or  have 
any  success  in  Japan,  was  by  avoiding  every 
public  exhibition  of  themselves  and  the  cere* 
monies  of  their  religion.  The  lofty  mind  of  the 
Barefoots,  however,  held  in  utter  disdain  any 
such  compromise.  They  immediatdy  began  pub- 
licly preaching,  and  celebrating  the  Catholic  rites, 
without  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  made 
by  the  governor.  At  this  very  crisis  occur- 
red  another  most  unfortunate  incident.  A  For* 
tuguese  vessel  having  been  taken  near  Otudo^ 
was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  arms.  This 
induced,  on  the  governor's  part,  a  very  strict 
examination,  from  which  the  captain  extricated 
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hiiiielf  pretty  tolerably.  The  J^anese  officer 
lmi)g  thus  impelled  by  curioat^  to  make  ioquiiiea 
regpetdag  Fortiigalt  tbe  captaia  bagaa  a  boasb- 
ful  account  of  its  dominioOt  and  the  vast  extoirt  of 
its  redeot  cooifttdsts.  This  dtcyw  oat  an  iu^iiry, 
by  what  oieaps  so  many  and  so  distent  r^ions 
had  been  subjected  to  its  sway?  The  captam 
was  so  ill  advised  as  to  answer^  that  it  waa  by 
srading  missionaries,  who  converted  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  after  which  an  armed  force 
was  landed,  and  being  joined  by  these  cooT^rts, 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 
This  notice  appeared  to  the  governor  so  serious, 
that  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  transmitting  a  full 
report  of  it  to  Taycosama.  The  rage  of  that 
chief  then  knew  no  bounds.  He  b^gan  with 
ordering  every  missionary  to  be  instantly  sent  out 
of  the  couatry :  then  recollecting  how  vain  every 
order  to  that  effect  had  hitherto  proved,  he  de» 
cbred,  that  since  he  could  not  make  them  dcfiart 
this  kingdom,  he  would  at  least  make  them  de« 
part  this  life,  and  directed  that  the  whole  should 
be  instantly  put  to  death.  Gradually  cooling, 
however,  he  listened  to  intercessions  in  their 
favour,  and  prdere4  only  that  six  Barefoot  friary 
three  Jesuits,  and  a  few  Japanese,  should  be  cru* 
pitted,  and  that  twenty«fopr  should  have  one  ear 
put  o&  All  their  seminaries  and  establidiments 
^ere  at  the.  same  time  broken  up  i  yet  they  sttU 
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iBdividually  harked }  and  the  death  of  Tayco- 
fiBoaam,  which  aoon  after  took  place,  enabled  them 
^9gma  to  lift  up  thttir  heads.  New  persecotibittb 
however,  SDon  arose ;  and  daring  a  ^ace  of  fiorty 
years^  Japan  fiirnished  cdntitaiial  additions  to  the 
list  of  Catholic  martyrs.  Nieremberg  has  given 
a  description  of  the  tortures  which  they  were 
made  to  endure.  The  first  was  that  of  die  jar^ 
which  consisted  in  immersing  the  head  up  to  the 
|iose  in  a  vessel  of  water,  while  the  feet  were  kept 
suspended  in  the  air.  Another  was  the  siaitt  the 
0u£ferer  being  then  bound  to  a  stair,  with  his  head 
on  the  lowest  step,  while  a  species  of  ftinnel 
threw  continually  vast  quantities  of  water  into  his 
mouth,  at  the  same  time,  a  board  pressing,  on  the 
litomach,  caused  its  continual  ejection.  The  left 
arm  atone  remained  at  liberty,  to  make  the  sig« 
nal  of  recantation.  The  last  tortare  W8»  that  of 
the  cmCf  in  which  half  the  body,  with  the  head 
lowest,  was  buried  under  ground,  the  feet  bein^ 
raised  in  the  air  ^  an  arm,  however,  being  still  left 
in  a  condition  to  make  the  required  movement* 
By  this  continued  system  of  torture  and  death, 
continued  for  about  forty  yearis,  (1590  to  1690% 
the  Fbrtoguese,  and  the  religion  which  they 
taught,  were  completely  rooted  out  of  Japan* 
Even  now,  in  all  the  seaports,  it  is  annually  re- 
nonnced  with  the  most  frightful  ceremonies,  and 
by  tramplmg  under  foot  all  the  Catholic  images. 
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Notwkhsta&diag  the  awful  denuncittioii  now 
fulminated  against  the  Portuguese,  (that  nation, 
in  1640,  sent  an  embassy,  composed  of  seventjr- 
four  individuals,  to  solicit  a  renewed  commercial 
intercourse.  This  body,  on  their  arrival,  were 
immediately  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  till 
the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The 
courier  sent  to  court  returned  with  a  fatal  man- 
date ;  in.pursuance  of  which,  all  the  aimbasftEuI(»^, 
with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  were  immediately 
put  to  death.  The  magistrates  then  sent  for  the 
survivors,  and  having  asked  them  if  they  would 
faithfully  report  at  Macao  what  they  should  see 
and  hear,  proceeded  thus :  **  You  are  then  to  in- 
f*  form  your  fellow-citizens,  that  henceforth  the 
f^  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money^ 
f  <  merchandise,  or  presents  from  them :  you  see 
*^  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  those  who 
**  were  executed.  Let  your  people  use  any  of 
^^  ours  that  £ill.into  their  hands  in  the  same  man- 
^*  ner ;  we  consent  to  it  i  and  desire  you  will 
^  think  of  us  no  more  than  if  there  were  not  such 
**  a  nation  as  the  Japanese  in  the  world.'*  They 
were  then  shewn  the  heads  of  the  ambassadors 
and  the  others,  fixed  on  poles,  and  a  large  chest 
containing  their  bodies,  on  which  was  a  long  in- 
scription, ending  with  these  words :  ^^  All  this  is 
f  9et  forth,  as  a  memorial  of  what  is  past,  and  as 
^<  an  advertisement  for  the  time  to  coqie.   Hirace* 
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**  forward^  so  long  as  the  sun  diall  diine  upon  the 
*^  earthy  let  not  any  Christian  be  so  haidj  as  to 
^*  set  his  foot  in  Japan.  And  be  it  known  to  all 
«( the  worlds  that  if  King  Philip  in  person,  or  the 
<*  great  Xaca,  (one  of  the  first  deities  of  Japan^ 
^  shall  presume  to  break  this  ordinance, .  he  shidl 
^*  pay  for  it  with  his  head.V 

The  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese  in  the 
trade  of  Japan ;  and  being  by  no  means  so  intent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  their  own  dignity  when 
profit  was  at  stake,  they  have  ever  since,  alone  of 
all  the  European  nations,  maintained  some  small 
portion  of  this  commerce.  In  I6OO  they  formed 
a  settlement  at  Firando,  but  were  afterwards  re« 
moved  to  Nangasaki,  and  their  privileges  reduc- 
ed always  within  narrower  and  narrower  limits. 
Every  year  their  annual  fleet  was  accompanied  by 
an  embassy  to  the  imperial  court  with  presents 
and  homage.  The  narratives  published  by  indi- 
viduals who  accompanied  these,  have  been  our 
only  source  of  information  respecting  the  interior 
of  Japan.  The  first  account  is  that  published  by 
Montanus  respecting  the  mission  of  Frisius  and 
Bronkhorst  in  1649 ;  but  this  narrative  is  a  mere 
shapeless  compilation  from  the  writings  of  the 
missionaries,  illustrated  by  plates  which  are  en- 
tirely the  manufacture  of  Amsterdam.  This  de- 
ficiency is  well  compensated  bjr  the  intelligent 
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Btmiiveof  diekanied  KAfiMPfER»  who  about  iie 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  twice  acoompa* 
nied  the  embassy  to  Jeddo.    At  Nangasald  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  various  homiliatioiM^ 
having  their  arms  taken  from  them,  their  persons 
searched,  and  seals  placed  upon  all  their  effects* 
On  the  road,  however,  they  were  treated  with  the 
same  respect  as  is  paid  to  the  princes  and  great 
lords,  the  people  falling  on  their  knees  as  they 
passed,  and  the  peasantry  often  going  aside  and 
laying  themselves  flat  on  tlieir  faces.      Each 
Prince^  as  they  entered  his  territory,  sent  compli- 
ments to  them,  with  four  servants  in  black  silk 
gowns  to  attend  them  in  their  passage  through  it. 
They  offered  also  whatever  horses  the  embassy 
might  want,  and  supplied  pleasure  baizes  to  con* 
vey  them  across  the  arms  of  the  sea.    In  short, 
he  says,  all  Japan  may  be  considered  as  a  school 
of  civility  and  politeness.    The  gratification  de« 
rived  from  these  honours  was  much  abated  by  the 
rigorous  state  of  restraint  in  which  they  were  held« 
They  were  never  allowed  to  alight  from  their 
chairs  unless  on  the  most  urgent  necessity  j  and 
on  arriving  at  the  inn,  were  immediately  convey** 
ed  to  their  apartment,  where  they  remained  tus  in 
a  dungeon,  every  window  or  chink  which  opened 
a  view  into  the  country  being  carefully  stopped 
up.    The  attendants  insisted  on  not  leaving  them 
even  while  they  dibeyed  the  hittiiblest  calls  of  iia» 
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tare.  Their  tedium,  however,  was  enlivened  by 
the  view  of  the  vast  crowds  travelling  on  the 
roods.  The  principal  highway  resembled  in  this 
respect  the  streets  of  the  most  populous  city  in 
£im>pe.  This  was  produced  at  once  by  the  nu- 
merous pc^mlation  of  the  country,  and  by  their 
great  propensity  to  travel,  either  for  attending  the 
court,  for  trade  and  business,  or  for  their  nume- 
rous pilgrimages.  The  mission  now  visited  Jeddo, 
the  capital,  a  vast  city,  and  built  with  greater  re* 
gularity  than  is  usual  in  Europe.  For  this,  too 
ample  opportunities  were  afforded  by  the  frequent 
fires,  which  were  continually  laying  whole  streets, 
and  even  quarters,  in  ashes.  The  houses  were 
indeed  mere  masses  of  combustible  mattery  the 
walls  being  built  of  wood,  the  interior  mats  and 
paper.  There  were  many  ^lendid  palaces,  which 
covered  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  large  court-yards,  but  had  nothing 
imposing  in  their  aspect,  as,  like  other  houses  in 
this  country,  they  had  only  one  floor.  Hie  pa- 
lace formed  a  species  of  fortified  city  in  the  heart 
of  the  general  one,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  free- 
stone, and  having  the  ornament  of  a  lofty  tower 
many  stories  high.  The  ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced into  the  audience  hall,  called  the  hall  of  a 
hutmred  mats.  Kaempfer  assures  us,  that  the 
elevated  throne,  the  steps  leading  to  it,  and  the 
ranges  of  lofty  columns,  pompously  described  and 


delineated  by  Montanus,  exist  only  in  that  writer^B 
own  imagination.  The  real  ornaments  are  mere- 
ly the  beautiful  white  mats»  with  gold  fringes^ 
that  are  spread  on  the  floor ;  the  rich  gilding ; 
and  the  cedar,  campbire,  and  other  valuable 
woods,  curiously  carved,  and  often  japanned,  of 
which  the  walls  are  formed.  The  Emperor  being 
seated  in  the  interior^  three  nobles  came  and  led 
ip  the  resident,  creeping  on  his.  hands  and  feet 
till  he  came  within  the  proper  distance.  They 
then;  pried  aloud»  HoUcmda  Captain  I  on  which 
he  immediately  struck  his  forehead  against  the 
ground,  and  immediately  '*  crawled  backwards 
'*  like  a  crab,'*  without  speaking  or  hearing  a 
word.  This  '*  mean  and  short  thing''  was  all 
their  return  for  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  30,000  dollars  expended  in 
travelling  and  presents.  They  were  afterwards 
paraded  in  another  large  hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  viewed  by  the  Express  and  other  ladies  of 
the  court,  who  were  seated  behind  lattices ;  lor 
whose  further  entertainment  they  received  di-^ 
rections  to  dance,  which,  though  an  exercise  not 
very  congenial  to  their  habits,  they  perfumed  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Such  being  their  only 
amusements  at  court,  they  felt  no  r^et  on  being 
permitted  to  take  their  departure  again  for  Naa« 
gasaki. 
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Eaempfer  has  given  a  full  view  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  division  of  power  which  has  been  es- 
taUished  between  the  Dairi  and  the  Cubo,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  military  sovereigns  of  Japam 
The  Dairi  appears  to  have  been  originally  the 
sole  ruler ;  but,  supplanted  by  the  ample  means 
of  influence  which  the  military  power  carries 
along  with  it,  he  now  resides  in  empty  pomp  at 
Meaco.  That  city  is  still  a  capital  scarcely  se- 
cond to  Jeddo.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  exten- 
sive commerce :  the  finest  silk  stui&,  with  gold 
and  silver  flowers,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best 
painted  papers,  the  most  skilful  works  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  are  there  carried  on.  The 
Dairi,  by  his  numerous  attradants,  is  treated  as 
scarcely  less  than  a  god*  He  never  sets  his  foot  to 
the  ground ;  even  his  hair  and  nails  have  a  sa- 
cred character ;  and  every  utensil  and  dress  which 
he  has  made  use  of  is  immediately  destroyed,  lest 
it  should  be  profaned  by  application  to  any  vul- 
gar purpose*  He  enjoys  only  the  revenues  of 
the  city  of  Meaco  and  a  stipend  from  the  Cubo, 
which  is  small  and  irregularly  paid ;  but  the  zeal 
and  pride  of  his  followers,  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  superior  beings  to  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen, enables  a  court  to  be  maintained  in  a 
style  of  indigent  splendour.  Meaco  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  literature  and  science  of  Japan :  that 
of  geometry  has  made  here  the  greatest  progress. 
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Altliougfi  the  Cab9  be  the  flole  civil  and  xmli- 
tary  ruler^  aocl  exercises  a  power  completely  ab* 
solute,  each  of  the  provinces  is  swayed  by  a  here- 
ditary governor,  supreme  as  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  his  own  district*  The  strictest  precau- 
tions are  employed  to  prevent  their  chiefs  from 
becoming  independent.  They  are  all  obli^d  to 
Kinde  for  half  a  year  at  the  court,  and  to  leave 
hostages  in  their  absence*  Although  there  can 
ifcarcely  be  $aid  to  be  any  republican  constitution, 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  divided  into  wards^ 
exerciseamong  thepiselves  a  certain  police  jurisdie- 
tJon.  Punishment  is  admimstered  with  intense  and 
awful  severity,  andin  that  undistinguishing  manner 
iprhich  seeks  the  security  of  the  government  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  merit  or  dem^it  of  the  ob- 
ject. The  parent  is  punished  for  the  crime  of 
l^e  child,  and  the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  ^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  street  or  district  are 
ma4e  responjBible  for  the  conduct  of  every  penson 
within  its  limitSf  The  people,  on  the  cpptraiy, 
place  their  pride  in  shewing  daring  hardihood 
^nd  perfect  coolness  in  the  midst  of  torments. 
The  grandees,  when  condemned  to  death,  daim 
only  the  privilege  of  bdng  allowed  to  terminate 
their  own  life. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  interior  ^  Japan 
waa  communicated  by  Tapioi^iifO^  who  sailed  in 
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177i  from  Batavia  with  the  annual  Datch  com« 
mercial  fleet.  The  vojage^  he  obserresy  is  ex<- 
tremely  dangerous,  and  the  Dutch  give  up  as  lost 
«Be  ship  out  of  five  that  saih  thither.  On  the 
ISth  August  they  came  in  view  of  the  high  momi^ 
tains  of  Niphon,  and  in  the  afternoon  found  them- 
selves in  the  entrance  of  Nangasaki  harbour. 
Hres  were  already  lighted  on  the  tops  of  all  the 
surrounding  hills  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 
In  sailing  up  the  harbour  a  delightful  view  open* 
ed  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  culti- 
vated to  the  very  summit.  On  arriving  in  the 
harbour,  the  first  operation  was  to  collect  all  the 
Prayer-books  apd  Bibles,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Japanese,  and  kept  till  their  departure;  a  precau- 
tion insisted  upon,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  introduce  Christianity.  A  muster-roll 
of  the  crew  was  then  drawn  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  delivered  to  the  Japanese,  who  called  it 
every  morning  and  evening.  Then  the  captain 
cdothed  himself  in  a  stuf&d  silk  coat,  of  sudi 
huge  dimensions  as  to  be  capable  of  containing 
three  persons  of  his  own  size ;  which  was  with 
the  view  of  inserting,  whenever  he  went  on  shore, 
a  small  stock  of  contraband  articles.  A  boat  was 
quickly  seen  approaching,  containing  the  officers 
and  searchers,  who  were  received  with  every  pos- 
sible respect,  seated  on  a  bedstead  prepared  £ot 
the  purpose,  and  liberally  supplied  with  tobacco 
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and  brandy.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
prt)duce  an  order  just  arrived  fron^  court,  decree- 
ing that  the  captain  should  denude  himsdf  of  his 
present  capacious  vestments,  and  put  on  others 
fitted  td  his  actual  dimension.  This  order  was 
reluctantly  obeyed,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  some  ignorant  Japanese,  who  had  imagined 
that  the  former  swollen  state  was  the  natural  and 
stationary  size  of  a  Dutch  captain.  The  officers 
then  began  to  institute  a  search  still  more  rigo< 
rous  than  usual.  They  turned  the  pockets  of  all 
the  officers  and  crew  inside  out,  and  passed  their 
hands  over  their  clothes,  and  through  their  hair. 
All  the  trunks  and  chests  were  emptied,  and  even 
the  boards  sounded  lest  they  should  be  hollow. 
Iron  pikes  were  run  into  the  butter  tubs  and  jars 
of  sweetmeats,  and  a  thick  pointed  wire  through 
the  cheeses.  They  broke  even  several  of  the 
eggs.  At  length  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  be- 
gin landing  their  cargo  on  the  island  of  Dezima, 
a  small  appendage  to  Nangasaki,  forming  an  island 
at  high  water,  but  at  low  water  a  mere  street  of 
the  town.  They  were  kept  there  as  in  a  prison, 
the  gate  being  constantly  guarded,  and  locked 
every  night.  Our  author  was  struck  with  the 
gloomy  situation  of  those  who  had  their  perma- 
nent abode  in  this  place.  They  became  as  it 
were  dead ;  they  never  heard  a  word  of  news  re- 
specting any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  and  in 
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tifbe  lost  all  curiosity  concerning  them.  Even 
the  faculty  of  the  will  became  extinct  from  want 
of  exercise,  there  being  no  other  for  them  but 
that  of  the  Japanese,  according  to  which  they 
must  entirely  square  their  conduct. 

Botany  was  the  faTourite  pursuit  of  Dr  Thun- 
berg ;  and  he  wijth  great  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  make  9  few  excursions,  but  always  at- 
tended with  a  numerous  train,  who  at  once  en* 
cumbered  his  motions,  and  caused  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, as  it  was  necessary  to  treat  them  alL  Afler 
a  stay  of  about  six  months  at  Nangasaki,  the  em- 
bassy set  out  for  Jeddo,  the  capital.  Their  road 
lay  chiefly  along  the  coast,  partly  by  land,  and 
partly  by  water.  Their  land  conveyance  was  in 
norimom,  a  species  of  sedan  chairs  made  of  bam- 
boo. There  is  neither  post-chaise  nor  wheel-car-- 
riage  of  any  kind  in  the  empire.  The  poor  tra- 
vel on  foot }  those  in  better  circumstances  have- 
a  horse,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  baskets,  a  whole 
family  is  sometimes  conveyed ;  but  the  norimon 
is  the  exclusive  conveyance  of  the  great  Our. 
author  discommends  much  the  great  dih'gence 
shewn  to  supply  even  the  smallest  sea-ports  with 
ladies  who  have  renounced  the  first  virtue  of  their 
sex.  The  houses  destined  for  them  were  usually 
the  handsomest  in  the  town,  and  placed  close  to 
the  temples.  Persons  under  the  sanction  of  go*, 
vernment  purchase  girls  to  be  trained  for  this  cn^ 
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minal  tradei  which  is  not  considered  here  in  th6 
same  disgraceful  light  as  elsewhere,  and  forms 
even  no  obstacle  to  a  good  marriage.  The  Dutch 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  these  haunts  ;  but  upon 
earnest  application  were  accommodated  during 
their  staj  with  A  temporary  wife«  The  ornaments 
employed  by  these  and  other  Japanese  ladies  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  painting  their  lips  blue,  and  their 
teeth  black,  so  that  they  appeared  to  Thunberg 
sufficient  to  make  even  a  fond  lover  take  French 
leave  of  his  mistress. 

Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  this  new  coun- 
try, had  cherished  sanguine  expectations  of  form- 
ing a  rich  collection  of  plants  unknown  in  Europe. 
He  was  completely  baffled,  however,  by  the  laud- 
able industry  of  the  Japanese  farmers.  All  those 
plants  of  which  he  was  in  search  were  classed  in 
their  vocabulary  as  weeds,  the  extirpation  of 
which  was  the  object  of  their  most  strenuow 
efforts ;  which  had  been  so  successful,  that  he  pro« 
ceeded  through  the  whole  provinces  without  see- 
ing one.  The  principal  towns  through  which  he 
passed  were  Osaka,  the  seat  of  commerce  and 
pleasure.  It  is  called  the  Paris  of  Japan,  abound- 
ing with  every  luxury  which  the  empire  aflbrds, 
and  resorted  to  by  many  of  the  great,  as  the  most 
agreeable  place  for  spending  their  fortunes ;  while 
its  commerce  is  so  great,  that  the  ground  floor  of 
almost  every  house  is  a  work-shop.    The  next 
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wtt  Meacoy  the  ecelesiastical  eapital^  whicbp 
though  now  supphnted  in  politick  importance 
b^  j6ddo»  continues  still  the  principal  seat  of 
literature^  manufactures,  and  trade.  Though 
Thunberg  was  here  four  dajs,  he  never  obtained 
more  than,  a  distant  view  of  the  palace  of  the 
DairL  At  length  they  arrived  at  Jeddo,  the  ca« 
pital  and  residence  of  the  Cubo,  or  temporal 
monarch.  They  were  immediately  waited  upon 
by  five  physicians  and  two  astronomers,  who  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  Dutch  were  bringing  with  them 
a  doctor  much  more  learned  than  any  who  usually 
attended  their  embassy,  came  in  hopes  of  adding 
somewhat  to  their  stores  of  information.  The 
chief  object  of  the  celestial  observers  was  to  be 
enabled  to  calculate  eclipses  with  greater  pfreci- 
don ;  but  Thunberg  regrets  that  he  was  not  able 
to  give  them  very  much  information  upon  this 
point.  He  could  better  satisfy  the  physicians, 
who  had  many  inquiries  to  make,  not  only  re- 
specting the  European  mode  of  curing  diseases, 
but  concerning  the  kindred  sciences  of  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  and  surgery.  Their  visits 
became  very  frequent ;  and  our  traveller,  though 
almost  wearied  out  by  their  endless  succession  of 
questions,  spent  many  an  agreeable  hour  in  their 
company. 

The  ceremonies  of  audience  passed  in  rather  a 
less  mortifying  manner  than  during  the  time  of 
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Kaempfer.  They  were  ushered  into  an  ante* 
chamber^  where  they  were  seated  on  the  floor  in 
the  Japanese  attitude,  which  would  have  been 
very  painful  had  not  their  large  silk  gowns  ena- 
bled them  in  some  degree  to  extricate  theu:  legs 
from  so  incommodiQusf  a  posture*  In  this  posi- 
tion they  were  addressed  and  questioned  by  9 
number  of  grandees,  yrho  came  up  to  them  incog. ; 
but  their  rank  was  betrayed  by  the  reverence  of 
the  bptanders.  They  put  many  questions,  par- 
ticularly  about  the  European  mode  of  writing,  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  afford  them  specimens 
either  on  paper  or  on  their  fans.  Tiiey  had  even 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Emperor  himself  was 
among  this  number.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  ambassador  was  led  in,  bowed  his  head  to  th^ 
ground,  and  immediately  departed ;  however  h^ 
walked  both  in  and  out,  instead  of  creeping,  as 
formerly. 

Thunberg  has  analyzed  with  considerable  care 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  nation.  He 
considers  sense  as  a  very  prominent  feature. 
They  despise  those  glittering  ornaments  which 
are  so  studiously  worn  throughout  all  Ada,  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  Europe,  and  seek  only  to  be 
decently  and  substantially  clothed.  He  adds, 
that  liberty  is  the  soul  of  the  Japanese ;  a  praise 
which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  as  he  imme* 
diately  after  ranks  submission  to  their  superiors 


as  a  iSsttture  equally  prominent  The  laws,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  be  administered  with  very  rigid 
justice,  and  the  whole  nation  to  be  distinguished 
for  the  observance  of  the  strictest  honesty.  They 
have  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  conquer  other 
nations,  but  defend  their  own  with  unconquerable 
valour.  Their  most  unamiable  quality  is  pride» 
which  is  said  to  rise  to  the  highest  pitch,  both  in 
the  nation  and  in  individuals.  Connected  with 
this  is  resentment,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
quite  implacable.  They  remain  always  cool,  how- 
ever, and  conceal  their  enmity,  without  ever  for- 
getting it,  till  the  moment  arrives  when  they  can 
strike  the  blow.  They  are  said  to  be  generally  of 
very  courteous  manners,  and  even  of  a  good- 
natured  and  friendly  dispp^tion,  when  they  are 
treated  in  a  corresponding  manner^  and  nothing 
is  done  by  which  their  resentment  can  be  roused. 
In  superstitious  habits,  and  in  the  extent  of  their 
pilgrimages,  they  appear  almost  to  rival  the  Hin* 
doos.  The  original  national  faith  is  that  of  the 
Sinto,  who  seem  to  possess  lofty  ideas  of  a  Su« 
preme  Being,  but  mingled  with  various  degrading 
superstitions.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  the  east 
of  Asia,  the  religion  of  Boodh  or  Fo  is  the  most 
popular,  and  it  is  professed  by  the  Cubo.  In  in- 
dustry  the  Japanese  are  pre-eminent,  particularly 
in  agriculture,  so  that  though  a  great  part  of 
their  country  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  they 
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have  contrived  to  cover  almost  every  corner  of  it 
with  good  crops.  They  have  tea  like  China*  hot 
of  a  coarser  quality.  Their  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  are  extensive ;  but  in  the  former  they 
are  excelled  by  the  Chines^  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  Hindoos.  They  excel  both»  however,  in 
working  metals,  particularly  copper  and  steel; 
and  in  lacquering  and  varnishing  wood,  called  by 
us  japanned  work,  they  are  not  equalled  by  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Aftsb  Russia,  by  the  extension  of  her  vast 
Asiatic  dominion  to  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles, 
became  the  neighbour  of  Japan,  she  naturally 
conceived  the  desire  of  opening  some  intercourse 
with  sogreat  and  opulent  a  state.  No  disposi- 
tion, however,  appeared  to  relax  in  those  rigorous 
restrictions,  which  admitted  of  no  exception  ex« 
cept  the  single  and  narrow  one  granted  to  the 
Dutch.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relaxation  of 
this  rigid  system.  Captain  Krusenstern,  in  1804r, 
set  saU  from  Kamtchatka  on  an  official  mission. 
He  was  received  with  courtesy ;  but  the  treaty 
for  his  landing  was  protracted  to  a  great  length 
by  the  vexatious,  and,  as  he  conceived,  insulting 
precautions  which  were  insisted  upon.  Although 
a  Dutch  vessel  was  setting  sail  for  Batavia,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  send  any  letters,  except  one 
to  the  Emperor,  and  this  they  were  required  not 
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odIj  to  8hew»  but  to  furnish  a  cdfj  so  exacts  tint 
erety  line  should  end  with  the  same  word*  As 
the  Dutch  captains  passed  hy^  Knisenstem  salute 
ed  them,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  them  go 
on  without  looking  or  speaking;  but  he  after* 
wards  leamedi  that  it  would  have  been  at  their 
peril  if  they  had  done  otherwise.  The  Russians^ 
after  a  month's  negociation,  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  wear  their  swords;  but  this  ^  small 
^'  triumph/'  as  they  call  it»  was  alloyed  by  the 
necessity  of  delivering  up  all  their  fire-arms.  By 
a  pretence  of  sickness,  Captain  Krusenstern  olv 
tained  a  spot  to  walk  upon ;  but  it  was  only  a 
hundred  paces  long,  enclosed  with  a  high  bamboo 
wall,  and  guarded  by  two  watch-houses.  At 
length  they  were  landed,  and  accommodated  on 
a  neck  of  land,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
watched  as  close  as  the  seven  towers  at  Constan- 
tinople. Every  thing,  however,  which  was  want- 
ed for  provisions  and  repairs  to  the  vessel,  was 
liberally  supplied.  The  negociations  for  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to  court  were  delayed  for  many 
months,  the  Japanese  exaggerating  the  distance 
and  the  time  necessary  to  receive  an  answer.  At 
length  it  was  announced,  that  two  {denipoten-' 
tiaries,  with  eight  great  lords,  might  be  very 
shortly  expected ;  and  it  was  understood,  though 
not  fully  expressed,  that  this  was  to  supersede 
their  proceeding  into  the  interior.    The  plenipo- 
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tentii^ries,  on  their  arrival^  annoUnced»  as  an  ine- 
Yocable  dedsioo^  that  no  Russian  ship  could  be 
allowed  to  enter  Japan.  They  refused  the  pre- 
sents, on  the  ground  that  their  acceptance  would 
require  a  return^  and  that  a  Japanese  ambassador 
must  then  proceed  to  Russia,  which  was  contrary 
to  their  law. 

SoMS  years  after,  a  favourable  opportunity  ap« 
peared  to  open,  when  the  Russians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  saved  a  Japanese  vessel  frqm  ship- 
wreck, and  enabled  it  to  return  to  Japan.  In 
hopes  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  dis- 
positions which  this  tended  to  produce.  Captain 
GoLowNiw  sailed  to  Matsmai,  the  principal  town 
of  Jesso,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  a  Japanese 
island.  There  they  were  first  allured  on  shore, 
then  thrown  into  a  miserable  dungeon,  and, 
though  with  some  improvement  of  their  quarters, 
detained  in  prison  for  many  months.  Golownin 
once  effected  his  escape,  but,  after  wandering 
through  the  island  for  a  number  of  days,  was 
taken  and  conveyed  back  to  Matsmai.  He  found 
the  coast  cultivated  and  populous,  but  the  inter 
rior  consisting  of  wild,  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.  Matsmai,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town, 
containing  about  50,000  inhabitants.  At  length 
orders  arrived  from  the  Einperor  to  send  him 
back  to  Russia ;  but  all  extension  of  commercial 
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privileges  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  He 
found  the  Japanese  nation  imbued  with  the  deep- 
est jealousy  of  the  Russians,  and  viewing  with 
alarm  the  vast  extension  of  tb^  empire.  Na- 
tional pride  made  them  believe  that  the  advances 
of  the  English  hj  sea,  and  of  the  Russians  by 
land,  were  made  in  concert,  and  had  for  their 
sole  object  finally  to  obtain  possession  of  Japan. 
Eveiy  thing,  therefore,  which  could  tend  to  un« 
veil  the  secrets  of  the  country  to  either  of  these 
potentates,  was  guarded  against  with  the  most 
anxious  precaution. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

THE  TERRITORY  OF  CAUCASUS* 

Gemral  Remarks. — Engdmatuu-^PaOoif  Bt^mM, 
Gukknstedi,  Sfc^^The  Circamans. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  north  of  Aaa,  or 
Asiatic  Russia ;  a  region  of  vast  extent,  compris- 
ing a  full  third  of  the  continent,  but  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  containing  comparatively  few  objects  to 
excite  curiosity  and  admiration.  The  reason  has 
been  explained  in  the  preface,  why  the  voyages 
along  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  the  joumies 
along  its  shores,  are  not  made  to  enter  into  the 
plan  of  the  present  work.  Our  attention  is  thus 
confined  to  the  inland  divisions  of  this  vast  tern* 
tory.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;•— 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  or  the  regions  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian;  and 
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that  vast  tracts  extending  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Asia,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia. 
The  territories  interposed  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian^  consist  of  vast  ranges  of 
mountains  towering  over  each  other,  intersperse 
$d  with  narrow  but  fertile  valleys,  but  nowhere 
opening  into  any  extensive  plain.  Its  loftiest 
ridge,  called  Elbrus,  covered  with  perpetual  snow^ 
stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  terminating  at  Der« 
bend,  whose  iron  gate  opens  only  a  narrow  pas* 
sage  to  the  invader  or  traveller.  Both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  this  limit,  the  mountains  slope 
gradually  downward,  till  it  sinks  on  one  side  into 
the  vast  steppe  or  fiat  plain  of  the  Kidban,  whence 
the  mighty  ranges  of  Caucasus  rise  like  a  wall, 
and  on  the  other  decline  into  the  comparatively 
level  territories  of  Georgia,  Aderbijan,  and  Shir- 
vaut  connecting  itself,  however,  with  the  lofty 
chains  of  Armenia.  The  recesses  of  this  moun- 
tain world  have  always  been  occupied  by  a  race 
of  proud  and  warlike  chiefs,  who  have  imbibed 
the  full  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  have  3delded 
only  a  slight  and  precarious  submission  to  the 
successive  empires  that  have  held  the  sceptre  of 
Asia.  Russia  is  the  one  which  has  gone  farth^t 
towards  establishing  her  sway }  yet,  though  her 
supremacy  is  owned,  she  is  scarcely  able  to  ex- 
tract even  tribute ;  and  a  chain  of  military  posts 
iijpon  liie  Terek  and  the  Kuban*  are  necessary  ta 
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protect  her  provinces  from  predatory  inroadi 
This  power,  according  to  her  laudable  practice 
has  been  4t  very  considerable  pains  to   knoi 
these  appendages  to  her  extended  empire.     Xfai 
result  of  various  official  surveys  have  appeared  in 
the  elaborate  works  of  Pallas,  and  other  learned', 
travellers.    These  consist  chiefly  of  topographic 
cal  and  descriptive  details,  and,  as  such,  will  be  i 
speedily  noticed.    In  the  mean  time,  the  best 
idea  of  the  vicissitudes  and  adventures  to  be  en- 
countered in  travelling  through  these  rugged 
chains,  may  be  formed  from  the  relation  of  P.  F. 
ENdBLMANN,  who,  in  1785,  escorted  through  ft 
an  embassy  to  Persia. 

This  expedition  consisted,  on  the  Russian  side^ 
of  two  officers  and  six  Cossack  soldiers,  with  two 
interpreters.    The  Persian  ambassador  was  also 
there,  with  his  train,  and  they  had  in  all  twenty- 
seven  riders,  and  twenty-three  pack-horses.  From 
the  ruggedness  of  the  roads,  they  could  attempt 
to  travel  only  on  horseback.    They  set  out  on 
the  14th  January,  a  season  when  the  difficulties 
of  travelling  must  be  felt  in  their  utmost  force. 
The  embassy  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Little  Kabarda,  without  experiencing  much  ob- 
struction.   Four  days  brought  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  mightiest  snowy  barrier  of  the  Caucasus. 
Here,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Terek  on  the 
northern  side,  and  of  the  Araqui  oh  the  southem. 
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•^^  a  road  had^  vithin  the  laat  two  yean,  been  labo- 
Drad  ^^^^'y  effected.  It  was  bordered  on  each  side  bj 
walls  of  rock»  rising  into  pyramidal  peaks  of  pro- 
digious height,  and  leaving  ^  space,  which,  at  its 
greatest  br^tb^  did  not  exceed  150  feet.  By 
this  route^  however,  waggons  cpuld  pass  in  sum* 
mer ;  but,  in  winter,  the  snow  was  drifted  in  the 
ravines  to  such  a  depth,  as  entirely  to  block  up 
the  passage ;  and  the  mountains  could  be  crqsa^ 
only  by  climbing  on  foot  or  on  horseback  6ver 
their  highest  ridges.  These  precipitous  summits 
of  Caucasus  were  held  by  a  race  called  Ossetes, 
whose  abodes  resemble  fortresses,  defended  by 
round  towers.  They  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  resembling  none  but  the  Persian,  and  are 
mere  heathens,  worshipping  dogs  and  cats.--— 
The  embassy  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  came 
to  a  narrow  pass,  which  they  found  entirely 
blocked  up  by  these  banditti,  demanding  toll  i 
but  as  there  was  a  regular  stipulation  that  fivery 
thing  Russian  should  pass  free,  the  chief  refused 
to  give  them  the  smallest  article*  They  then 
threatened  to  roll  down -^liqe  fragments  of  rock^ 
and  discharged,  in  fact,  a*  few  shots,  without, 
however,  doing  any  injury.  The  chief,  then,  hav- 
ing an  escort  of  200  light  horse,  sent  them  by  a 
circuit  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  to  take  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  rear,  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  this 
YQi^  in.  c  c 
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muMO^xnef  fetreated,  aiid  allowed  tke  Euauns 
to  pass. 

The  expedition  had  now  only  td  encounter  the 
ebstaoks  of  naturet  which  consisted  in  i$ire  suc- 
cessive ridges^  the  loftiest  of  which  was  quite 
above  the  douds.  In  ascetidingi  they  expenenc^ 
ed  the  most  sudden  change  of  the  climate  and  of 
ikatuJte.  Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  mode^ 
ratOi  and  the  hills  and  clii9&  being  still  decked  in 
varied  hues»  had  exhibited  magnificent  landscapes. 
In  Marchy  he  thinks,  the  Caucasus  must  be  quite 
a  paradise,  when  the  lofty  woods  which  stretch 
along  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
exhibit  all  their  pomp  of  verdure*  A  very  difle^ 
rent  scene  was  presented  in  winter,  amid  its 
snowy  heights*  They  had  now  to  pass  the  fivei 
ridges,  each  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth. 
The  first  was  surmounted  easily  and  cheerfully. 
They  then  passed  the  Terek,  which,  though 
rapid,  stood  in  need  of  no  bridge,  except  that  oi 
its  own  eternal  ice,  formed  by  the  snows  of  year 
after  year  piled  over  each  other,  and  which  the 
mostintenseheatof  summer  never  dissolved.  Its 
existence  is  known  only  by  the  load  dashing  of 
its  waves,  which  is  heard  beneath.  They  came 
now  to  the  second  ridge,  much  more  steep  and 
difficult  Here,  between  two  lofty  walls  of  rock, 
one  above  and  the  other  beneath,  with  a  torrent 
rolling  dong  its  foot,  there  intervened  only  a  path ' 
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of  ftom  two  to  three  feet  broad.  As  they  proceed- 
ed  along  it  with  trembling  steps,  a  tempest  of  wind 
arose,  and  blew  upon  them  an  immense  quantity  of 
snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ambassador,  his 
steward,  and  another  rider,  with  their  horses,  went 
Over  the  precipice,  and  sunk  into  the  abyss.  The 
party  had  not  the  least  hope  of  their  preserva- 
tion; but,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  there 
haj^^ned  a  little  beneath  to  be  a  projection  of  the 
^ocfc,  upon  Which  they  all  three  lighted.  They 
could  not  at  first  be  seen  beneath  the  snow  which 
covered  them ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  they  worked  out  their  heads  and  shewed 
themselves.  It  behoved  the  whole  party  to  stop 
Itnd  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The  Cossack 
iuid  Ossetine  guides,  who  had  some  experience  in 
such  cases,  were  let  down  by  strong  ropes,  which 
they  tied  round  the  ambassador,  and  the  other 
two  afilicted  sufferers,  and  thus  drew  them  up  to 
the  road.  The  ambassador,  to  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  all,  was  found  without  any  injury,  except 
the  greatest  possible  terror.  Even  two  of  the 
horses  were  saved  $  and  our  author  asserts,  that 
|f  the  third  had  acted  with  all  the  judgment 
which  this  animal  usually  displays,  he  might  have 
extricated  himself  also,  ^ngelmann,  however, 
grievously  laments  bis  fate,  on  being  detained 
thus  long  in  this  perilous  station,  an)id  so  furious 
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a  tempest,  which  threatened  every  tDStant  to  bifl 
theoi  all  into  the  same  abyss. 

After  passing  this  mountain  with  so  much  toil 
and  anguish,  the  JCussians  found,  rising  out  of  il^ 
another,  whidi  appeared  still  more  fbrmidaUe* 
This  was  the  third  and  most  elevated  of  the 
snowy  peakSf  h^  loc^ng  up,  it  appeared  an  im^ 
possibiUty  that  they  should  ever  reach  the  sum«* 
mit.  Biding  was  now  oiit  of  the  question ;  and 
they  were  happy  in  being  able  to  scramble  on 
foot,  sometimes  sinking  to  the  middle  in  snow. 
At  length,  through  much  peril  and  misery,  they 
reached  this  lofBest  of  the  Caucasian  summits. 
The  country  beneath  was  entirely  hid ;  they 
saw  nothing  btit  an  ocean  of  clouds^  with  wind 
and  snow  driving  around  them.  Notwithstanding 
die  excessive  cold,  fatigue  obliged  them  to  take 
an  hour's  rest.  They  began  then  to  depend  the 
southern  side,  which  they  found  still  excessively 
steep.  When  they  were  about  half  way  down, 
three  mules,  who  were  carrying  a  service  of  plate 
to  the  King  qf  Persia,  fell  down  at  once  to  some 
depth^  but  so  that  their  heads  still  appeared  above 
the  snow.  Two  of  them  worked  their  way  out» 
and  safely  regained  the  road ;  but  the  other,  Bnd^ 
ing  nothing  to  rest  upon,  roiled  on  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice,  and  fell  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  two  boxes  containing  the  plate  rolled 
down  to  the  right  and  left.    One  arrived  entirs 
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at  the  top  of  a  rock,  about  two  hundred  £eet  be* 
neathy  while  the  other  was  lnroken»  and  the  gold 
and  sflver  plates,  spoons,. and  dishes,  were  seen 
dashing  from  rock  to  rock  in  wild  confusion.  It 
was  impossible  to  stir  from  the  road  in  search  of 
them.  The  govemcHT  of  Georgia,  however,  pro- 
mised, as  soon  as  the  ceasing  of  the  great  snows 
should  allow  those  on  the  ground  to  harden^  that 
he  would  commit  the  task  to  some  alert  moun« 
taineers ;  and  these,  in  fact,  found  not  only  the 
entire  box,  but  almost  all  the  scattered  pieces 
with  which  the  broken  one  had  been  filled. 

The  embassy  experienced  no  farther  adventure^ 
but  about  one  in  (he  morning  arrived  at  the 
neai-est  Georgian  village.  The  road,  though  not 
more  than  twelve  miles,  had  cost  them  eighteen 
hours  of  travelling ;  and  the  village,  though  very 
poor,  afforded  a  most  welcome  refreshment.  After 
a  day^  rest,  they  set  out  for  Teflis,  the  capital  of 
Georgia.  The  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Araqui,  which  continually  widened  as  tJiey  des* 
cended  its  stream,  till  it  became  three  or  four 
miles  broad.  It  was  covered  with  beautiful  woods 
of  beech,  chesnut,  apple,  and  pear,  with  an  under- 
wood composed  partly  of  shrubs  unknown  to 
Europe.  Through  this  wooded  vale  the  Araqui 
flows  in  various  branches,  and  the  mountains  rise 
on  each  side,  interspersed  to  half  their  height  with 
villages,  having  gardens  often  formed  upon  slopea 
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SO  8teq>,  tjiat  it  seems  inconceivable  how  ^any 
thing  can  grow  upon  them*  Those  belonging  to 
the  chiefs  are  surrounded  by  a  wallf  and  defended 
^th  towers.  The  landscape,  he  snjs^  is  not  sur- 
passed  by  any  thing  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
After  travelling  three  days  through  this  beautifiil 
country,  he  came  to  Teflis.  We  are  here  quite  on 
Persian  ground,  and  in  the  tract  of  other  travd- 
lers,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  his 
less  interesting  progress  to  Khoi,  where  he  quitted 
the  embassy. 

From  the  topographical  and  descriptive  works 
above  alluded  to,  of  Pallas,  Guldenstedt,  Rein- 
eggs,  Klaproth,  and  Bibertstein,  we  shaU  now 
proceed  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  tribes  who 
people  the  steeps  of  Caucasus.  The  minute  de- 
tails, indeed,  with  which  these  works  are  filled, 
possess  little  interest,  unless  for  those  who  come 
into  closer  contact  than  we  do  with  these  Asiatic 
races.  In  a  general  view,  however,  society  pre- 
sents here  some.very  striking  features.  The  lead- 
ing nation  of  Caucasus  is  that  of  the  Circassians, 
called  by  the  Russians  Tcherkess.  This  remark- 
able people  present  almost  a  complete  picture  of 
what  Europe  was  during  the  height  of  the  feudal 
ages.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  the  pride  of 
birth  are  carried  almost  to  as  lofty  a  pitch.  The 
Utate  consists  of  the  prince,  the  uzdem  or  noUes, 
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light  9f9kive««  They  CQwist  partly  pfh^reditaiy 
ifi^  or  bondmen,  and  partly  of  slavea  taken  in 
war*  Their  <^oe  is  to  till  the  ground,  drive  the 
laJ^P  ploughs  drawn  by  six  or  eight  oxeVt  cut 
,tiQ}ber,  build  houses,  and  perform  all  other  labo- 
rious tasks^  The  Uzdens  owe  nothing  to  their 
priQ^^  except  military  service^  with  some  presents, 
chiefly  pf  cattle,  at  his  marriage,  or  any  other 
leading  era  in  his  life*  These  chiefs  seldom  ap- 
pear abroad,  unless  ^*  clad  in  complete  steeL^' 
Their  arms  consist  of  a  sabre,  dagger,  and  pistols, 
which  they  wear  in  the  girdle }  of  a  bow  and  qui- 
yer,  which  are  fastened  with  straps  to  the  thigba; 
of  a  helmet  and  arm-plates  of  polished  steel }  and 
over  all  a  coat  of  mail,  formed  of  polished  steel 
rings.  They  never  leave  the  house  without  the 
sabre ;  but  if  they  quit  their  village,  they  must  be 
equii^ed  in  full  armour.  They  have  al|ip  a  breed 
of  horses,  whose  training  and  genealogy  are  as 
carefully  studied  as  those  of  Arabia*  The  race  is 
declared  by  a  peculiar  mark  impressed  on  the 
buttock,  which  it  is  death  to  counterfeit.  The 
merits  of  these  steeds,  besides  beauty,  consist  in 
fleetness,  and  capacity  of  enduring  fatigue  j  qua^ 
lifications  which  greatly  fit  them  for  those  lij^t 
and  rapid  excursions  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  engage. 
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The  chiefs  of  Circassis  employ  themselves  la 
no  regular  or  pacific  occiipatioD,  but  qpend  their 
time  in  convivial  parties,  war,  hunting,  or  preda- 
tory expedittonsi  They  have  proved  ever  most 
troublesdme  and  precarious  subjects  to  idl  those 
~  who  obtained  a  nofhinal  sovereignty  over  them. 
'The  Russians,  after  defeating  them  in  several 
great  battles,  are  now  owned  as  their  masters^ 
yet  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
Udministriition ;  and  light  as  is  this  foreign  yoke. 
It  is  still  spumed  at  by  the  Circassians.  They 
make  frequent  plundering  eiccuraons  into  the 
•  Russian  territory,  where  they  are  only  checked  by 
the  fortified  Ime  of  the  Terek,  lliose  tribes  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Russia^ 
are  said  to  suffer  more  from  the  consequent 
enmity  of  their  neighbours,  than  they  gain  by  this 
seemingly  powerful  alliance.  The  Circassians  are 
estimated  by  Pallas  at  J  500  uzdens  and  10,000 
vassals  capable  of  bearing  arms.  He  ccHisiders 
them  as  the.  first  light  cavalry  in  the  world.  Pro- 
bably^ if  they  could  remain  at  peace  with  their 
neighbours,  whose  character  and  habits  are  simi- 
lar to  their  own,  they  might  set  the  whole  world 
at  defiance ;  but  their  ever  doing  so  is  totally  out 
of  the  question. 

One  quality  for  which  the  people  of  this  region 
have  long  been  renowned  is  beauty.  This  envied 
excellence  is  said  to  be  possessed  in  a  peculiar 
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degree  by  the  Circassian  dames,  who  Have  been 
kxDg  the  boast  of  the  oriental  harams*  In  tropi* 
cal  countries  beauty  is  usually  to  be  sought  among 
the  mountains,  where  the  fine  and  varied  tints  of 
the  temperate  climates  are  substituted  for  the 
dark  hue  produced  by  the  intense  action  of  the 
sun.  This  effect  indeed  is  often  counteracted  by 
the  poverty  and  hard  labour  to  which  the  tenants 
of  these  rude  districts  are  subjected;  but  here 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  nobles  ex^npt  their 
families  from  ail  menial  tarics,  and  leaves  no* ' 
thing  which  can  injure  the  delicacy  of  their  form 
and  complexion.  Every  means  of  improving  this 
natural  gift  is  studiously  employed.  They  are 
fed  in  the  most  sparing  manner  on  milk  and  pastry, 
administered  only  in  small  quantities.  Though 
not  immured  like  other  orientals,  they  are  carefully 
protected  from  the  injuries  of  the  air  {  their  feet 
are  kept  warm  and  dry  by  clogs,  and  their  hands 
are  covered  with  gloves  or  mittens.  The  conse* 
guence  seems  to  be,  that  though  the  Circassians 
are  not  all  beauties,  the  proportion  is  greater  here 
than  in  most  other  countries.  These  Circassian 
fair,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  descriptions  given, 
and  from  the  paintings  of  an  admirable  artist,  are 
characterized  by  a  softness  and  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, such  as  in  Europe  we  would  almost  con* 
sider  as  extreme ;  by  fine  black  or  auburn  locks ) 
and  by  a  slender  and'^elegant  form»    As  the  Ctr« 
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ctfoifUM  4o  Bofc  mU  WW  tNir  poaiMitiy,  mx^ 
Ian  tli9iie  of  hjgb«r  rank^  )tbe  semgMoB  of  jPenif^ 
and  Twkey  cm b«  auppUodonly by  t^ pl«ii4er- 
ing  expeditioQs  carried  on  by  tli«8e  tri)>oft  ^gfiiqilt 
«ach  othQr.  Of  tb^se  4xplo»i;i»  vhea  auoo^ififid. 
the  uufortanate  maidens  are  pften  the  pruse;  aiid 
are  then  wld  at  a  high  price  to  the  merchantab 
who  cany  tbem  for  eele  to  the  eastern  iipperiid 
cities. 

In  a  society  where  such  paramount  importance 
is  attached  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,  unequal 
marriages  are  naturally  viewed  with  deep  repro- 
bation. The  vassal  who  marries  the  daughter  c^ 
an  Uzden,  or  the  Uzden  who  marries  a  Princess^ 
incurs  the  penalty  of  death.  Deep  disigrace  ia 
also  attached  to  the  violation  even  of  minor  dis- 
tinctions between  the  different  classes  of  nobl^. 
The  peculiar  care  taken  to  train  the  female  part 
of  the  society  to  those  qualities  which  may  rai- 
der them  agreeable  to  the  other  sea;,  does  not 
seem  to  secure  any  corresponding  degree  of  at- 
tention. Marriage  is  transacted  by  the  parent  or 
guardian ;  and  the  first  year  is  characterized  by 
an  almost  Spartan  separation,  the  husband  and 
wife  living  in  separate  houses,  and  seeing  each 
other  only  by  clandestine  visits.  Even  after  that 
period  little  social  intercourse  takes  jdacebetweea 
them ;  they  do  not  even  appear  to  each  other's 
visitors*  Education  in  the  families  of  the  Princes 
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ii  airaoged  upon  a  matt  angolw  system.  In. 
mediately  on  the  birth  o£  a  child  it  is  delivere4 
to  a  noble^  ^ho  is  supposed  to  be  distiufuished 
fyr  merit  and  accomplishmentSi  and  on  whom  the 
whole  charge  of  its  training  devolves,  the  parents 
never  even  seeing  it  till  that  is  completedi^  His 
busine^i  is  to  make  the  daughter  a  complete 
beauty  and  the  son  an  accomplished  robber; 
after  which  he  presents  them  to  the  parents,  tak- 
ing care  previously  to  provide  the  young  lady 
with  a  husband  of  her  own  rank. 

The  law  of  hospitality,  and  the  right  of  re« 
venge^  exist  in  equal  force  among  the  Circassiana 
as  in  all  other  rude  tribes.  Their  chief  wealth 
consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  se- 
cure  at  night,  by  building  their  villages  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  circle^  the  interior  of  which 
forms  a  court  for  the  cattle.  The  castle  of  the 
chief  is  built  on  an  eminence,  distinct  from  the 
village.  Their  fields  are  cultivated,  though  in  « 
rude  and  clumsy  manner ;  and  bees  are  reared  so 
successfully,  that  honey  becomes  even  an  article 
of  export.  The  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  very  various,  according  as  they  are 
found  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  diflerent  stages  of 
the  mountainous  ascent ;  and  the  Caucasus  thus 
affi>rds  an  ample  field  for  the  labours  of  the  bo- 
tanist 
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Although  the  CSrcassians  form  the  promineDt 
imce,  this  region  is  divided  among  innumerable 
odier  tribes,  diflfering  in  name,  and  in  mioate 
national  peculiarities ;  but  the  proud  and  warlike 
ftway  of  the  chiefs,  the  beauty  of  the  females,  and 
the  rude  and  predatory  habits  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all.    The 
Ossetes,  of  whose  dealings  we  have  had  some  ob^ 
servatioD,  inhabit  the  Elbruz,  or  snowy  steeps  of 
^e  Caucasus,  rising  above  Circassian    They  are 
considerably  ruder,  and  the  nobles  have  much  less 
power.    To  the  east,  bordering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  are  the  widely  diffused  nation  of  the 
Lesghia  or  Lesghians,  a  race  of  formidable  bar- 
barians, who  have  always  been  terrible  to  the 
Persian  monarchy ;  and  it  has  been  said,  a  Sophi 
is  mad  who  will  attempt  to  make  war  against 
them.    Their  women  are  said  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  the  Circassians,  and  have  also  the  reputation  of 
being  heroines,  like  their  reported  Amazonian 
ancestors.     Along  the  Black  Sea,    the  ruling 
people  are  the  Abasses,  generally  agreeing  with 
the  Circassians,  but  considerably  ruder.     The 
Truchmens,  Nogais,   and  Kumuks,   are  Tartar 
tribes,  who  wander  over  the  plains  which  extend 
along  the  foot  of  Caucasus. 

OAe  of  the  circumstances  most  characteristic 
of  these  numerous  tribes,  is  the  vast  variety  of 
their  languages.    There  is  not  a  people^  however 
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smally  which  has  not  a  distinct  one  of  its  own* 
Sometimes  the  dialects  of  the  two  immediately 
contigaouSf  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  each  other.  The  original  of  each  can  often 
be  found  only  at  so  great  a  distance^  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  any  communicatioQ 
could  have  existed.  Some  insist,  that  these  are 
languages  radically  different  from  those  that  can 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  Amu 
The  true  cause  of  this  variety  probably  is,  that 
the  extraordinary  natural  strength  of  this  region 
has  rendered  it  an  asylum,  often  to  distant  tribes, 
in  the  successive  tempests  of  invaaipn  by  which 
this  part  of  Asia  has  so  oft^n  been  desoliUed, 
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Asia  ^ants  a  temperate  zone*  Bqt  for  this, 
her  vast  extent,  and  the  eaily  civilization  of  her 
southern  empires,  must  have  secured  her  from 
jyeing  so  far  outstripped  by  Europe  in  all  the  arts 
and  pursuits  of  life.  That  part  of  her  territory 
which,  as  to  its  place  on  the  globe,  would^  come 
under  the  above  description,  enclosed  by  enor- 
mous chains  of  mountains,  elevated  into  bleak 
table  landS|  and  deprived  of  all  maritime  commu- 
nication, wants  the  means  of  raising  itself  to 
a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  improvement.  It  has 
surpassed  tropica)  Asia  in  arms,  and  has  pror 
^uced  a  continued  succession  of  conquerors ;  but 
it  has  derived  from  that  region  all  its  arts  and  in- 
^llectual  culture.  Proceeding  northward,  as  we 
now  do,  to  the  immense  tracts  bounded  by  the 
Icy  Sea,  the  prospect  becomes  still  more  gloomy. 
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Nature,  ifidied,  ptesents  hersdf  on  an  extended 
Male,  bat  everywhere  with  a  vast  and  dreary  m<v 
nototiy.  Endless  froeen  plains ;  rivers,  whose 
broad  and  sluggish  stream  reflects  only  the  dark 
pine  forest;  a  few  shivering  natives,  roaming 
through  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey :  such  is  the 
only  spectacle  presented  from  one  to  the  other  of 
its  distant  extremities.  In  our  eyes  it  is  render^ 
jed  still  more  dismal,  by  its  being  a  land  of  exile. 
The  victim  of  imperial  resentment,  imprisoned 
in  its  boundless  wilds,  is  cut  ofl^  as  it  were^ 
from  ifll  civilised  and  social  existence*  Yet  the 
active  genius  of  the  Russian  government  has  disr 
^overed  treasures  even  in  this  lost  and  neglected 
portion  of  the  globe.  Mines  of  extraordinary 
value  have  been  fpund  in  the  bowels  of  its  moun? 
tains  ^  a  beneficent  nature  has  furnished  to  itsf 
animals  defences  against  the  cold,  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  which  human  art  cannot  rival ;  and 
vast  tracts  are  covi^red  with  such  rich  pasture,  as| 
to  indicate,  that  at  some  future  period  they  maj 
support  nations  as  populous  as  those  which  now 
inhabit  the  'most  improved  parts  of  the  Russian 
territory. 

Russia,  duripg  the  middle  ages,  was  too  fre? 
quently  overrun  by  her  eastern  neighbours  t^ 
think  of  carrying  her  arms  into  their  territory* 
Even  after  their  divided  power  had  enabled  her 
jn  some  degree  to  consolidate  her  empire,  the 

«8 
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loathem  firontier  uras  Mfll  doady  pressed.  It 
from  her  northern  province  o£  iU^hangd  that  an 
opportunity  fir^  odcurred  of  ponelisatjiig  into  Si- 
beria. The  Samoiedes  bi  the  Obi  and  Betdioia 
came  along,  the  Wicfaida  (VUenegda).  to  its  con- 
fluence, with  the  Dwina,  wher6  they  exchanged 
their  furs  with  the  RuisiJOM.  Anika  Sfepogooofl^ 
:who  superintended  some  salt  tmorin  in  that  neigh* 
bourhoodf  first  planned  expeditions  iobo  th^r  own 
territory.  Purchas,  who,  from  a  comipition  of 
the  first  name,  calls  him  Orieeko^  gives  some  de- 
tails of  his  early  operations.  He  professes  to  de- 
rive them  chiefly  from  Hakluyt,  who  <<  had  not 
'^  attayned  unto  it  without  great  paynes/'  It  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  some  friends  at  the  Rus- 
sian court,  who  had  acted  thus  in  dfaect  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  of  their  government,  so  that,  if 
discovered,  ''  doubtless  it  would  cost  them  all 
**  their  lives/'  Oneeko,  it  is  said,  seeing  the 
valuable  furs  brought  by  these  rude  visitor^  be^ 
came  most  desirous  to  know  "  from  whence  tfa^y 
^*  came,  or  what  countryes  they  did  inhabit, 
**  easily  conjecturing  that  great  wealth  was  there 
<<  to  be  gotten.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  party, 
*'  with  divers  base  merchandize,  as  small  bells, 
'<  and  other  like  Dutch  small  wares.''  For  these 
they  obtained  a  great  value  in  furs,  and  carried 
on  a  very  profitable  trade.  The  natives,  ignorant 
of  bread,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
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'mxMinkls,  whom  they  killtd  with  their  mnmn,  antl 
i^hose  skins  they  wore  with  the  furry  side  outside 
la  suiniiier»  and  inside  in  winter.  They  had  nei- 
ther, towns  nor  villages,  but  lived  peaceably  in 
companies,  under  the  government  of  their  old 
men.  Oneeko,  having  obtained  the  informatian 
songht  for,  continued  the  traffic  for<  a  series  of 
years,  '*  by  meanes  whereof  the  Oneekps  grew 
<^very  mightte/'  They  adorned  their  native 
town  .with  handsome  edifices,  particularly  with  a 
k^e  church  built  entirely  of  hewn  stone ;  **  finaK 
^  ly,  they  knew  no  end  of  their  goods."  It  being; 
however,  an  established  proverb  in  Russia,  that 
*^  he  which  bath  no  friends  in.  court,  is  scarce  to 
<<  be  accounted  in  the  number  of  the  living,'^ 
Oneeko  was  fortunate  enou^  to  obtain  the  pro^ 
teetion  and  favour  of  Boris,  brother*in*law,  and 
ultimately  successor,  to  Theodore  Ivanovitch,  the 
reigning!  emperor*  Having  obtained  access  by 
suitable  presents,  he  made  a  full  declaration  of 
the  whale  affair,  stating  the  productions  and  situa- 
tion of  these  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
^-^  how  great  riches  might  thence  arise  into  the 
<<  empire  of  Moscovia.''  Boris,  highly  pleased 
with  the  intelligence,  '^  grew  into  an  ardent  d&* 
'^  sire  to  set  forward  this  business."  He  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence  to  the  Emperor,  who,  not 
'/  sleeping  about  the  matter,"  immediately  fitted 
out  an  expedition,  consisting  chiefly  of  ^^  cap« 
VOL.  III.  o  d 
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^<  taynes  and  gentletnen  of  small  abilitie»^^  ivfao 
were  willing  to  engage  in  so  remote  and  arduons 
an  undertddng.  These  messengers  penetrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes;  and,  on 
meeting  the  people,  offered  presents,  ^'  such  as 
^*  were  of  smalt  and  almost  no  value  to  them- 
*'  selves,  but  which  seemed  so  precious  to  the 
^^  other,  that  whien  the  Moscovites  were  coming 
«<  afiElrre  off  towards  them,  they  would  stay  for 
**  them  with  great  dancings  and  clapping  of  their 
^*  hands,  and  cast  themselves  down  at  the  feet  of 
^'  the  givefs,  accounting  them  altogether  as  gods**^ 
The  Russians  penetrated  beyond  the  Obi ;  in 
the  course  of  which  journey  they  saw  '^  many 
**  wild  beasts  of  strange  shapes,  most  cleere  fi>un- 
^'  taynes,  extraordinary  plants  and  trees,  pleasant 
**  woods  and  Samoiedes  of  divers  sorts ;  whereof 
^^  some  did  ride  on  elkes  or  loshcs^  some  were 
<'  drawn  on  sleds  by  rein-deer,  and  others  also 
^^  were  drawn  by  dogs,  which  are  equal  to  harts 
''for  swiftness/'  They  saw  also  many  other 
things,  ''not,  before  seene,  and  therefore  to  b^ 
^  marvelled  at."  In  the  course  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  they  made  much  mention 
of  their  Emperor,  "  whom  they  wonderfully  ex* 
"  tolled,  and  made  him  little  less  than  an  earthly 
**  god.**  They  thus  effected  their  object  of  ex- 
citing in  the  Samoiedes  a  desire  to  visit  Moscow. 
A  few  of  that  people  were  without  difficulty  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  accompimj  the  Russians  on  tR^rr 
return.  On  seeing  the  '^  statieliness''  of  Moscow, 
▼iewiDg  its  magtiificeht  shops,  aiid  hearing  the 
sound  of  lis  numbeHess  bells/  <'  they  were  alto^ 
<<gethef  astonished,  and  thought  themselves  to 
'<  be  in  some  mansion  of  the  gods/'  Thej  could 
not,  it  is  added,  "  without  a  certain  terror,'"  view 
the  Empierdr  himself  as  he  ^dceeded  along  in 
state.  Finally,  they  at'e  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction of  the  meats  set  before  them  by  the  Mus« 
coVites,  and  evidently  preferred  them  to  the 
^'  raw  flesh,  or  fish  driied  in  the  winded  wherewith 
*'  they  fed  themselves  at  home/'  In  short,  they 
made'  rid  hesitation'  in ' lEigreeing,  for  themselves 
and  their'  countrymen,  to  pay  each  two  skins  of 
sablds,  <'  which  to  themselves  were  of  no  value, 
"  but  were  eifteemed  by  the  Muscovites  as  preci* 
"  ous  as  jewels." 

The  Czar,  not  content  with  the  access  thus 
obtained  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  determined 
to  consolidate  his  dominion  by  erecting  fortresses 
upon  the  Obi.  These  were  easily  formed  b;^ 
logs  cut  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  earth.  The  colony  was 
peopled  by  sending  into  these  parts  **  murtherers, 
^  traitors,  thieves,  and  the  scumme  of  such  as 
«  deserve  death ;"  so  that  ^'  ofienders  among  the 
^^  Muscovites  did  no  less  tremble  at  the  name  of 
<^  Siberia,  than  do  evill  persons  in  London  when 
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*^they  are  threatened  with  Newgate/'  £ini* 
grants  of  this  description  were^  it  seems,  so  nu- 
merouSy  that  in  a  short  time  **  they  did  almost 
^^  make  a  pretie  kingdom ;''  and  their  situation 
being  understood  to  be  by  no  means  uncomforta- 
hle,  the  terror  of  this  punishment  was  much  abat- 
ed, ubless  among  the  grandees,  ''  who  do  as  yet 
^^  very  much  loathe  the  name  of  Siberia/' 

The  attention  of  the .  Russian  government  was 
still  more  strongly  attracted  towards  this  region 
by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Yermack,  the 
Cossack.    Ivan  Vasilievitch  IL  having  extended 
his  dominion  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  found  the 
trade  of  his  subjects  with  Persia  and  Bokhara 
much  harassed  by  the^predatory  attacks  of  the 
Cossacks.      He  despatched,  tfaereibre,  a  large 
force  against  them.      These  wandering  troops 
were  attacked,  routed,  many  of  them  slain,  and 
the  rest'  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight 
Among  these  last  were  6000,  commanded  by 
Yermack,  who,  setting  out  in  search  of  new  set- 
tlements, penetrated  beyond  the  Obi  into  the 
interior  of  Siberia.     He  there  encountered  Kut- 
chum,  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  totally  routed  bim, 
t^ok  his  capital,  and  found   himself  suddenly 
at,  the  head  of  a  great  empire.     He  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  owning  allegiance  to  the  Czar, 
and  governing  as  his  viceroy.    His  proposition  to 
this  effect  was  gladly  accepted ;  but  he  soon  after 
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fell  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  hj  the  Tartars^ 
was  killed,  and  the  empire  which  he  had  esta* 
blished  entirely  subverted.  This  adventure,  how* 
ever,  communicated  to  the  Russian  court  a  know- 
ledge of  these  countries,  and  also  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  subjugated,  of  which 
she  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself.  Purchas  in  a 
subsequent  notice  observes,  that  **  the  inhabitants 
*^  that  dwell  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Obi 
**  seek  daily  to  discover  more  and  more ;"  and 
that  **  certaine  other  cities  have  been  builded, 
'<  and  more  are  builded  daily/'  The  troops  in 
garrison  at  Narim  having  received  orders  to  pro^ 
secute  discovery  to  the  eastward,  set  out,  and 
'*  travelling  through  certaine  vast  deserts  (the 
^^  Barabenski  steppe),  through  many  faire  coun- 
*'  treys,  many  woods  and  rivers,  came  to  a  new 
<*  nation  called  Tingoesi  (Tungouses)/'  These 
people,  it  is  said«  '^  were  deformed  with  swellings 
**  under  their  throats,  and  in  their  speech  they 
^*  thrattled  like  Turkey-cocks."  They  were  gen- 
tle, however,  and  were  easily  persuaded  by  the 
Samoiedes  to  submit  to  the  light  dominion  of  the 
Russians,  whose  only  demand  consisted  in  a  few 
furs.  They  stated  their  habitation  to  be  upon 
the  great  river  Jenisce  (Yenisei),  which  rolled 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  was  bounded  by 
high  mountains  to  the  east.  The  Russians  soon 
penetrated  to  the  Yenisei,  and  to  some  distance 
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bejMd  it  Meeting  with  nothing  remarkable, 
aiul  being  inforiaed  that  powerful  and /onxiidable 
nations  dwelt  to  the  south,  thisy  returned ;  lear- 
ifig  instructions  with  the  Tungouses  to  pcosecute 
discovery  as  far  as  they  could.  The  Tungoiiseg 
executed  this  commission  with  great  diligence. 
The  following  year  they  discovered  another  great 
river,  which  they  called  Pisida,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably, the  Angara^  On  the  opposite  side  they 
found  a  people  "  c^good  understanding,  well  set^ 
^^  with  small  eyes,  flat  faced,  browne  colour,  and 
''  enclining  to  tawiiie."  They  understood  no^ 
thing  of  their  language,  but  could  only  remark 
the  almost  continual  repetition  of  the  syllables  om 
om,  and  a  frequent,  as  well  as  loud,  toUingof 
brazen  bells.  These  symptoms, clearly  point  out 
the  Mongds  or  Burats,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Shaman  religion.  These  things  being  reported  by 
the  Tungouses,  the  Muscovite  government  fitted 
out  a  new  expedition  of  seven  hundred  men,  who 
in  the  following  year  penetrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Pisida.  They  there  distinctly  heard  the  til- 
ing of  the  bells,  and  when  the  wind  blew  from 
the  opposite  side,  could  distinguish  the  noise  of 
men  and  horses.  Their  courage  failing  for  crossing 
the  river,  they  returned  to  Siberia ;  where  being 
examined  upon  oath,  they  deponed,  ^'  that  in  the 
"  moneth  of  Aprile  they  were  very  much  de- 
<<  lighted  with  the  exceeding  faire  shew  of  that 
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«<  countrey ;  and  that  they  had  seen  therein  many 
*<  nre  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  fowles,  and 
^  wild  beasts.'^  This  report  being  conveyed  to 
court,  the  Emperor  Boris  received  it  with  great 
interest,  ajid  orders  were  given  to  prepare  an 
embassy  with  presents,  which  might  carry  greater 
weight  with  it  than  the  usual  train  of  light  Cossacks 
and  Tungouses.  This  design,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  violent  civil  wars  which  broke  out 
in  Russia*  .  Furchas  conjectures  that  this  newly 
discovered  country  is  the  boundary  of  Cataia, 
and  fears  '^  the  Muscovites  will  lose  their  labour 
^  if  they  ever  return  thither/'  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  progress  of  their  arms  and  discovery 
was  only  for  a  short  time  suspended.  Push- 
ing on  in  a  different  direction,  they  reached 
the  Lena,  and  descended  its  stream  to  the 
shores  of  the  Icy  Sea.  In  1639,  Dimitrei  Ko- 
pilof  reached  the  coast  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  a  few  wander- 
ing Cossacks  and  hunters  added  to  the  Russian 
empire  an  extent  of  territory,  comprehending 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe*  Proceeding  in  another  direction,  and 
ov^coming  the  first  fear  inspired  by  a  view  of 
the  Mongols,  they  founded  the  towns  of  Irkutsk 
and  Nertschinsk,  and  established  a  chain  of  posts 
along  the  Amour.  Here,  however,  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  provinces  tributary  to  China ; 
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and  a  series  both  of  negociation  and  of  militaiy 
encounter  ensued,  before  the  boundaries  o£  th^ 
two  empires  were  finally  settled. 

We  shall  now  survey  the  state  of  these  regions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  exhibited 
in  the  faithful  narrative  of  IteLL,  who  pass^ 
through  it  in  accompanying  the  embassy  of  Is* 
mailoff  to  the  court  of  China.  The  embassy  pro- 
ceeded from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  thence 
along  the  Oka  and  Volga  to  Kazan.  In  the 
country  beyond  Kazan,  the  most  striking  circum«^ 
stance  was  the  quantity  of  honey  produced  from 
bee-hives  formed  out  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of 
trees.  He  has  seen  above  a  hundred  in  one  yA^' 
lage.  Passing  through  Klinof  and  Kaygorod,  he 
came  to  Solikamskoi,  a  large  and  popidous  town 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kama,  now  included 
in  Siberia.  Near  this  town  were  numerous  rocks 
of  salt,  the  property  of  Baron  Strogonoffi  The 
mineral  was  obtained  by  digging  pits  in  the  mine, 
and  allowing  them  to  fill  with  water,  which  was 
afterwards  evaporated  like  sea-water.  Elsewhere, 
they  discovered  the  spots  where  the  salt  rivulets 
discharged  themselves  under  ground  into  the 
rivers,  and  by  an  ingenious  machinery  contrived 
to  block  up  the  passage,  and  obtain  the  water  for 
evaporation.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  called  lodias^  in  which  the 
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salt  if  coovefed  to  Moscow.  They  are  often 
larger  than  a  British  first-rate,  flat  bottomed,  with-* 
Out  a  nail  in  the  construction,  with  one  mast  and 
on^  wl.  Six  or  eight  hundred  men  are  required 
to  ste^  thia  huge  machine,  which,  in  ascending 
the  Vo^,  must  often  be  artificially  dragged  on« 
In  this  neighbourhood  also  were  excellent  iron 
mines^  and  specimens  ci  that  singular  mineral 
asbestosb  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a 
huntsman,  who  wished  to  use  the  flakes  as  wad-« 
ding  to  his  gun ;  but  findingthe  gunpowder  pro- 
duced no  efifect,  tried  it  in  the  fire.  Astonished 
to  find  it  proof  against  that  element,  be  conceived 
It  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  carried  it  for  reme* 
dy  to  the  priest.  All  the  exorcisms  of  that  learn- 
ed  person  proving  of  no  avail,  the  matter  was  so 
widely  talked  of,  that  it  came  to  the  ears  of  some 
one  who  understood  the  qualities  of  the  sub-^ 
stance.  . 

Aft;er  leaving  Soltkamskoi\  our  traveller  began 
to  ascend  the  Ouralsy  usually  considered  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  He  found 
them  about  forty  miles  broad,  but  not  nearly  so 
high  as  those  he  had  seen  in  Persia,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  They  are  covered  with  tall  firs, 
larches,  birch,  and  other  trees  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate. After  fifteen  hours  employed  in  passing 
them,  he  came  into  a  rich  and  cultivated  country, 
and  in  the  evening  reached  Verchaturia,  the  cus- 
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tool-house  between  Russia  and  Siberia.    Ten  per 
cent  is  here  levied  on  all  money  and  merchandise 
]Mui9ing  through ;  an  impost  which,  after  all  Mr 
Bell's  justificatioD,  appears  to  us  very  heavy  and 
injudicious*     The  embassy  now  proceeded  by 
Epantshin  and  Tumeni  and  in  a  few  days  came  iu 
'  sight  of  Tobolsk,  capital  of  Siberia.    This  city  is 
situated  on  a  high  bank  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Irtysch  and  the  Tobol,  and  with  its  white  walls  and 
gilded  cupolas,  makes  a  fine  q)pearance.  It  is  for* 
tified  with  a  strong  brick  wall,  and  garrisoned  by 
five  or  six  thousand  r^ulat  troops.  It  was  the  abode 
of  many  Russian  merchants,  enriched  by  the  fur 
trade,  and  by  that  with  China ;  and  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  what  were  called  Tartar 
streets,  where  that  nation  enjoyed  the  free  exer* 
cise  of  their  trade  and  religion.    It  serves  also  as 
a  prison  to  a  number  of  Swedish  officers,  who 
after  being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  were 
distributed  in  the  difierent  towns  of  Siberia,  and 
particularly  here.    Unless  in  distance  fiK>m  their 
native  country,  their  lot  was  mild,  as  they  had 
free  liberty  to  walk  about,  and  could  hunt  and 
fish  in  the  finest  sporting  country  in  the  world. 
A  number  also  amused  their  solitude  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  particularly  music  and  pamt* 
ing,  in  which  several  are  said  to  have  become 
eminent  proficients.    The  great  rival  to  the  Rus- 
sian power  was  then  the  Kontaysha  of  the  Kal- 
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miicfy  whose  dominion,  broken  and  divided,  has 
BiAce  ceafsed  to  be. formidable.  He  could  then, 
it  is  said,  mufiter  100,000  horse.  These  peq>le 
lived  all  in  tents,  roving  from  place  to  place,  and 
commiserating  those  who  were  confined  to  one 
place  of  abode.  The  Kontaysha  received  the 
Rimian  deputies  in  his  tent,  seated  them  on  mats, 
and  entertained  them  with  tea. 

After  leaving  Tobolsk,  the  travellers  saw  only 
Tartar  villages,  in  which  the  houses  were  built  of 
wood  and  moss,  with  a  large  square  hole,  stopped 
up  with  ice,  serving  for  a  window  : — ^in  the  inside 
a  lai^e  bench,  covered  with  mats  or  skins,  on 
which  the  whole  family  sat  during  the  day,  and 
slept  during  the  night.  After  travelling  upwards 
of  three  hundred  miles,  they  came  to  Tara,  where 
preparations  were  to  be  made  for  passing  the 
steppe  of  Baraba,  a  large  marshy  plain,  full  of 
lakes,  and  overgrown  with  tall  woods  of  aspin, 
willows,  and  other  aquatics.  It  affords,  however, 
considerable  room  for  hunting  and  fishing.  A 
guard  was  necessary  to  secure  them  from  the  pre- 
datory incursions  of  the  Kalmucs.  The  inhabi- 
tants lived  in  roost  miserable  huts,  half  sunk  be- 
low ground,  and  wore  nothing  but  long  coats  of 
sheep  skin,  without  even  a  shirt.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  the  Shaman  superstitions,  and  have 
numerous  diviners^  particularly  of  the  fdtnale  sex. 
One  whom  they  visited,  a  handsome  young  wo- 
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inan»  produced  the  shajftan^  a  piece  of  broad  wood 
cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  human  head» 
adorned  with  various  silk  and  woollen  rags.  She 
then  brought  forth  a  small  drum»  with  many  brass 
and  iron  rings.  Having  performed  for  some  time 
on  this  instrument,  accompanied  with  a  dismal 
song,  in  which  the  neighbours  joined  in  chorus, 
she  sat  down,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  deliver 
her  orades.  They  put  several  questions ;  and  con- 
siderable address  was  shewn  in  investing  her  an- 
swers with  a  degree  of  amluguity,  which  might 
save  her  credit  in  any  event. 

After  about  a  fortnight  spent  in  passing  this 
dreary  plain,  the  embassy  reached  the  Obi,  and 
found  a  wooded  country,  diversified,  about  the 
villages,  by  com  and  pasture.  In  five  days  they 
arrived  at  Tomsk,  situated  on  an  eminence  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tomm,  and  in  a  fertile  and 
pleasant  countfy.  To  the  south  is  a  range  of 
hills,  beyond  which  is  an  ertensive  plain,  covered 
with  numerous  tombs,  erected  seemingly  in  ho- 
nour of  departed  warriors,  and  marking,  as  he 
supposes,  the  site  of  numerous  battles.  It  is  be- 
come a  regular  trade  at  Tomsk  to  go  and  dig 
these  tombs,  where  they  find  not  only  armour 
and  the  trappings  of  horses,  but  gold,  silver,  and 
even  precious  stones.  These  have  evidently  been 
deposited  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
burying  with  deceased  chieftains  all  his  most  pre- 
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cious  efibcts.  After  leaving  Tomsk,  they  came 
to  a  large  river,  *  Tznlimm,  which  they  ascended 
on  the  ice ;  seeing  for  six  days  neither  house  nor 
inhabitants,  but  only  tall  firs  rising  like  pyramids, 
and  spreading  their  branches  so  wide  as  to  render 
the  woods  almost  impassable.  The  Tzulimm 
Tartars  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  harmless  race,  living 
in  huts  half  sunk  under  ground,  with  a  fire  in  the 
middle,  round  which  are  benches,  where  the 
whole  family  eat  and  sleep.  Eleven  days  after 
leaving  Tomsk  they  came  to  Yeniseisk,  a  large  and 
populous  place  on  the  great  river  Yenisei,  and 
containing  an  excellent  market  for  furs.  The 
animals  chiefly  caught  are  white  hares  and  black 
foxes,  also  a  species  called  piessit  with  a  thick, 
soft,  downy  fur,  which  is  much  valued  in  China. 
Quitting  Yeniseisk,  they  proceeded  along  the 
Tongouska,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Yenisei. 
Here  they  found  the  Tungouses,  who  are  describ- 
ed a  brave,  active,  honest  people,  and  their  fe- 
males virtuous.  They  have  no  permanent  abodes, 
but  range  through  the  woods  and  along  the 
rivers ;  and  whenever  they  incline  to  fix,  put  to- 
gether a  few  spars  in  a  conical  form,  leaving  a 
hole  at  the  top  for  the  smoke.  Their  employ* 
ment  is  hunting,  and  their  arms  bows  and  arrows^ 
with  which  they  will  attack  the  fiercest  creatures, 
and  even  bears.  They  have  light  wooden  shoes 
five  feet  long,  with  which  they  are  able  to  walk 
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in  the  deepest  snow  withottt  sinking.  The  most 
valued  animal  is  the  sahle^  whose  fur  is  so  ddi- 
cate  that  it  is  spoiled  by  the  least  wound  or  hart* 
It  is  therefore  pursued  till  it  seeks  shelter  6d  the 
top  of  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  hunter 
q>reads  his  nets,  then  kindles  a  fire,  the  smoke 
of  which  the  sable  being  unable  to  endure,  drops 
down,  and  is  caught  in  the  net. 

We  shall  not  pause  upon  dur  travdiler's  hetiraay 
accounts  of  Yakoutsk  and  Kamtchatka,  which  have 
since  been  fully  explored  by  personal  observation! 
He  left  the  banks  of  the  Tbngouska  for  those  of 
the  Angara,  where  he  found  the  Buratii,  ahardy 
pastoral  people,  with  a  breed  of  large  homed  cat> 
tie,  and  broad  tailed  sheep.  They  were  formei"- 
ly  subject  to  the  Mongol  government,  bat  n6w 
live  quietly  under  the  Russians,  thongh  they  Have 
liot  yet  learned  from  them  to  till  the  fertile  soQ 
which  they  inhabit.  The  embassy  came  then  Id 
Irkutsk,  a  fortified  town  of  8000  houses,  situated 
in  a  country  abounding  in  gaihe.  They  had  in* 
tended  to  cross  the  Baykall  upon  the  ice ;  but 
the  heat  was  now  so  intense,  and  alt  the  rivers 
beginning  to  open,  that  though  assured  it  was 
sUll  safe,  they  durst  not  venture  themselves  ad 
the  surface  of  so  great  a  sea  unless  in  ships.  They 
determined  to  remain  at  Irkutsk  till  its  naV^tion 
should  be  possible.  At  this  pl^ce  Bell  was  intro- 
duced to  a  celebrated  Shaman,  who  was  also  a 
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Lama,  and  whose  wonderful  performances  he  Vras 
desirous  to  see»  This  great  personage,  however, 
pronounced  himself  unable  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
Russian  house  where  there  were  images,  and  they 
Were  obliged'to  repair  to  a  Buratsky  tent  in  the 
suburbs.  Here' this  learned  man'lvas  found  smok- 
ing tobacco,  and  for  half  an  hoi^r  after  their  arri- 
val he  remained  seated  on  the  floor  Without  any 
movement.  He  then  be^an  siinging  and  beating 
with  sticks,  in  which  last  operation  the  whole  au^ 
dience  jdned  in  chorus*'  Next  he  began  writh- 
ing his  body  into  the  most  distorted  positions,  till 
working  himself  up  to  a  state  of  fury,  lie  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  trode  on  the  fire  with  his  naked 
feet  Wheel  quite  exhausted,  he  uttered  three 
tremendoiis  shrieks,  after  which  he  sat  down  per- 
fectly cool,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  answer 
any  question  that  might  be  put  to  him.  The 
whole  exhibition  appeared  to  Mr  Bell  a  complete 
and  manifest  cheat ;  an  impression,  however,  very 
different  from  that  Which  was  received  by  the 
Burat  spectators. 

As  soon  as  the  Baykall  was  judged  navigable, 
the  embassy  left' Irkutsk  to  embark  below  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Angara.  This  being  the  only  out- 
let for  this  immense  lake,  the  water  rushes  tem- 
pestuously between  high  rocks,  with  a  roaring 
like  that  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  Our  author  does 
not  conceive  the  whole  world  can  contain  a  more 
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awful  scene  than  is  here  presented.  Only  a  nar- 
xow  passage  is  left  on  the  eastern  shore  between 
the  rocks  and  the  land.  The  pilots  and  sailors 
who  navigate  the  Baykall  mention  it  always  with 
the  deepest  reverence,  caUing  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and 
the  mountains  that  surround  it  the  Holy  Moon* 
tains ;  and  they  have  tales  of  the  disasters  which 
overtook  those  mariners  who  named  it  in  a  less  re- 
spectful manner.  It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  50 
broad,  bordered  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains, 
wooded  on  the  south,  but  to  the  west  still  cover- 
ed with  snow.  Being  overtaken  by  a  violent 
gale,  and  seeing  a  bay,  the  shore  of  which  appear- 
ed covered  with  shells  or  white  sand,  they  steer- 
ed into  it  for  shelter.  They  were  somewhat.  dis<- 
jnayed  to  find  that  these  seeming  shells  or  sands 
were  all  ice ;  and  it  was  needful  to  set  all  hands 
to  work  with  poles  and  boards  to  prevent  the 
planks  from  being  cut  by  the  floating  fragments. 
The  rattling  of  the  loose  cakes  caused  at  first 
considerable  dismay ;  but  at  length  th^  vessel  was 
safely  moored  upon  the  solid  body  of  the  ice,  and 
they  got  out  and  walked  upon  it.  Next  day  the 
wind  becoming  favourable,  they  left  their  station, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selinga.  They 
then  sailed  up  to  Oudinsk,  where  they  left  their 
barks,  and  proceeded  by  land.  Being  wetted  in 
passing  a  river,  they  entered  a  tent,  and  were  re- 
freshed with  tea  prepared  in  the  Thibetian  fiih 
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shion,  by  pouring  it  over  a  paste,  so  as  to  make 
it  both  meat  and  drink.  In  a  few  days  they 
reached  Selinginsk,  a  town  of  200  houses,  most 
injudiciously  situated  on  a  barren  and  sandy  spot 
that  produces  nothing.  Here  we  may  pause,  as 
the  narrative  now  links  itself  with  that  which  we 
have  already  given  of  the  journey  to  China. 


voi;.  III.  £  e 


CHAPTER  III. 

SIBERIA— BSCfiNT  TRAVSL8# 
MeuerUhmidt^^^GfuUn* — Pottos* — Sievers,>^Sckangi9u 

Russia,  in  her  first  expeditions  into  Siberiat  had 
BPj  thing  in  view  rather  than  the  extension  of 
knowledge^  or  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
vast  provinces  thus  easily  added  to  he/  empire* 
Furcbasy  in  enumerating  all  the  new  and  striking 
natural  objects  to  be  found  in  these  r^onst  re- 
peatedly, taunts  the  Muscovites  as  ^*  negligent 
«<  searchers  into  such  things^''  and  **  men  that 
**  care  for  nothing  but  gaine/*  This  reproacbt 
however,  was  fuUy  wiped  pff  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  set  to  Europe  the 
example  of  scientific  expeditions,  conducted  with 
the  most  liberal  means,  and  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale. 

The  first  of  these  missions  did  not,  either  in 
its  means  or  result,  answer  the  expectations  which 
might  have  been  formed  from  its  author.    The 
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trawdler  employed  was  Dakiel  Messsbschhidt* 
A  remarkable  and  highly  endowed  individual^ 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  were  certainly  very 
extraordinary.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  acquir- 
ed a  most  profound  and  extensive  learning,  which 
induded  not  only  all  the  established  branches 
of  science,  but  even  the  oriental  languages.  In 
1716  he  repaired  to  St  Petersburg;  and  in  I719 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Peter  the  Ghreat 
to  travel  seven  years  through  Siberia  upon  the 
small  annual  stipend  of  500  rubles  (not  quite 
L.80).  He  performed  this  vast  journey  almost 
alone,  traversing  most  of  the  districts  surveyied 
by  future  travellers,  and  several  which  none  but 
himself  has  visited.  He  attended  with  almost 
superfluous  punctuality  to  every  point  of  his  in- 
structions. After  spending  the  whole  day  in  tra- 
velling and  collecting  objects  of  natural  history, 
he  sat  late  at  night,  and  often  till  next  morning, 
writing  his  journal.  When  any  accident  inter- 
rupted his  travelling  occupations,  he  wrote  epi- 
ghims,  songs,  sonnets ;  while  at  other  times  he 
penned  theological  meditations,  particularly  on 
the  Apocalypse.  He  made  his  collections  of  na- 
tural hi3tory  without  any  assistance  except  that 
of  some  Russian  boys,  whom  he  occasionally  hired 
for  that  purpose.  Besides  giving  elaborate  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  he 
stuffed  and  otherwise  preserved  as  many  of  these 
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as  pondble.  His  ornithology  alone,  dq^ted  in 
the  aeademical  Ubrary,  amounts  to  eighteen  dose- 
ly  written  octavo  volumes.  He  observed  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun  at  every  place  of  importance ; 
and  seems  in  no  degree  to  have  overlooked  any 
branch  of  science  except  mineralogy.  All  these 
merits  and  acquisitions  became  unavailing  to- 
wards his  own  welfare,  through  a  wayward  and 
hypochondriac  disposition,  which  rendered  him 
gloomy,  soUtary^  ^mistrustful,  and  harsh,  towards 
those  whom  he  conceived  to  have  in  any  degree 
failed  towards  him.  These  defects  were  less 
conspicuous  during  the  first  years,  when  he  had 
tor  a  companion  Captain  Tabbert,  who  after- 
wards, under  the  title  of  Baron  Stmhl^ibei^, 
wrote  a  good  account  of  Nortbem  Asia.  His 
letters  express  the  deepest  affliction  at  the  recal 
of  this  gentleman.  .  '*  I  separated  mysdf,  says  be, 
^  with  many  tears  from  the  virtuous,  honourable, 
^^  and  faithful  TiM>ert,  my  only  friend  and  sup- 
^  port.  I  am  now  left  wholly  abandoned,  wJth- 
^^  out  society  or  aid.**  He  continued,  however,  for 
five  years  longer  to  prosecute  alone  his  joumeyings 
through  these  wild  regions ;  but  in  this  savage 
solitude  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper  gained 
always  new  strength.  Repeated  complaints  of 
his  conduct  were  sent  to  the  chancery  <^  St 
Petersburg,  and  were  too  readily  listened  to. 
On  reaching  that  capital  he  experienced  a  veiy 
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diArent  leception  from  that  which  he  ooticehred 
due  to  hiiii;  and  an  inquiry^was  even  inititated 
into  his  conduct,  which  femiinated,  howevei;^ 
in  his  entire  acquittal*  He  might  now  ha^v^ 
obtained  a  utuation  in  some  of  the  leveoed 
institutiens  I  hut»  disgusted  with  the  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with^  and  having  unfortunatelj 
married  a  wife  of  the  same  rash  and  violent  tern* 
per  with  himselfi  who  fostered  all  his  discontrat% 
he  withdrew  entirely  to  Dantzic*  Disappointed^ 
however,  in  his  expectations  there^  he  again  re« 
turned  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in  a  stale 
of  almost  entire  poverty  and  desertion.  His  ma^ 
nuscripts  have  remained  in  the  imperial  libraiyft 
and  have  been  laigely  used  by  subsequent  travel 
lers,  while  he  himself  was  almost  entirely  fofgoi^ 
ten.  PaBas^  his  illustrious  successor  in  the  cth 
reer  of  discovery,  has  undertaken  to  brii^  hiif 
merits  before  the  public,  and  has  also  published 
some  extracts  from  his  journals.  One  of  them 
contains  his  journey  from  Mangasea,  the  most 
northerly  town  on  the  Yenisei,  up  the  Nishnaia 
Tungouska.  He  had  intended  to  proceed  down 
the  Yenisei  to  tiie  Northern  Ocean,  but  was  aa» 
sured  that  the  season  (June)  was  too  late  for  suck 
a  journey.  In  descending  the  river  the  Tungouasa 
frequently  came  out  to  him  in  little  boats^  compoa* 
ed  of  the  rhind  of  the  birch  or  the  larch  tree.  He 
describes  them  as  a  brownish  people,  having  n 
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somewhat  flat  face,,  with  various  figures  often 
painted  on  it,  and  wearing  short  leathern  gar- 
ments fitted  to  their  shape,  and  very  neatlj  sewed* 
These  people  pleased  him  much  by  their  lively^ 
finank,  and  honest  dq)ortment.  Their  yourts^ 
cat  summer  huts,  consist  merely  of  poles  put  to* 
gether  in  a  conical  form,  and  roofed  with  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree.  Their  winter  abodes  are 
more  daborate.  These  consist  of  one  apartment, 
with  windows  filled  up  with  expanded  bladder 
instead  of  glass*  The  smoke  escapes  by  .a  hole  in 
the  roo^  which,  for  greater  heat,  is  covered  with 
dry  grass.  In  a  corner  stands  an .  oven,  which 
serves  at  once  to  bake  bread  and  warm  the 
imnates.  Tlie  latter,  for  their  farther  accom- 
fliodation,  have  placed  round  the  room  broad 
benches,  on  which  they  sit,  eat,  and  deep,  and 
beneath  which  the  provisions  are  deposited. .  When 
the  oven  is  first  heated,  the  room  is  filled  with  an 
intolerable  smoke  throughout,  unless  for  three 
ftet  immediately  above  the  floor  j  so  that  the 
family,  by  lying  along  the  benches,  can  keep 
themselves  clear  of  it.  In  a  short  time  it  rises  so 
high  that  they  can  stand  upright  without  being 
involved  in  its  atmosphere.  There  is  also  an 
outhouse  for  the  dogs,  where  a  fire  is  often  kin-, 
died ;  yet  these  animals  are  sometimes  frozen  to 
death.  The  most  severe  cold  lasts  from  the  mid-, 
die  of  December  to  the  middle  of  January,  dur-» 
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iDg  which  hunting  is  impossible ;  but  afterwards^ 
bjr  the  use  cxf  snow-shoes»  they  can  go  out.  Two 
sable  skins  sell  from  thirty  to  forty  ruUcm  (  and 
when  each  man  in  the  company  has  got  0De»  they 
consider  themselves  as  provided  for  the  y»ajr« 

In  another  of  his  long  peregrinations,  Messer* 
Schmidt  traversed  Daouria,  and  particularly  exa- 
mined the  Dalai  Nor,  or  Holy  Lake,  the  wui^ce 
of  the  Argoun.  It  is  eight  geographical  miles 
long  and  five  broad,  deep  sunk  in  a  bed  of  moui^ 
tains.  The  ground  upon  its  banks  is  clammy, 
and  so  soft  that  a  man  can  scarcely  ride  over  it* 
The  water  is  thick^  and  has  a  whitish  appearaqoe 
as  if  soap  had  been  dissolved  in  it  Sixteen 
pounds  contain  upwards  of  an  ounce  of  a  beivry^ 
calcareous,  and  saltish  reridmmu  In  a  recess  of 
rock  in  one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  be  fowoda 
large  bell,  six  cups,  and  a  box  with  earth  and 
dust,  all  composed  of  metal,  with  a  smdil  bundlt 
of  Tungut  writings  wrapped  in  a  cotton. clothe 
The  whole  apparatus  appeared  to  mark  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  mortal  remains  of  a  Lama.  /In 
a  plain  at  some  distance  he  found  numerous  s^>q« 
pillars,  exceeding  the  human  size  by  one  halft 
At  a  distance  they  appeared  like  statuei^,  bats^  o^ 
approaching,  proved  to  be  mere  fragments  of 
rock  standing  upright.  Of  the  same  kind  he 
supposes  may  be  the  petrified  army  reported  tp 
exist  in  the  steppe  of  the  Kiighises. 
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Thb  6nt  wietttific  fttt«aipt  to  explore  Sibenut 
the  resHlt  of  which  wm  not  altogether  hoooiirablt 
to  iti  iuther».  was  followed  up  afterward!  on  a 
flHiohgmndir  and  noire  extensive  scale.  Though 
this  new  underteking,  hovmrery  was  doe  to  the 
spirit  created  by  Petefi  it  was  set  on  foot,  net  by 
him,  but  by  one  of  his  least  distinguished  siiccte- 
sorst  the  Empress  Anne.  Its  primary  object  was 
to  explore  Kamtchatka,  *  part  of  the  Russian 
Asiatic  dominions  whidb  was  then  very  imper- 
ftctly  known.  The  mission,  however,  received 
instructions,  in  Ae  first  instance,  to  traverse  and 
iuivey  Siberia }  and  from  particular  drcum- 
etanees,  the  fbnotions  of  the  grea^r  part  of  them 
terminated  here.  There  was  employed  on  thie 
ocearimi  a  band  <rf  learned  and  ingenious  tm- 
veillers,  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen 
despatched  on  a  similar  mission }  Gmelw,  a  pby- 
aieian,  chemist,  and  botanist,  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fbr  the 
fiiUest  narrative  of  this  important  journey  |  Mui- 
ler,  who  had  already  distinguished  himsdf  by  a 
eollection  of  original  pieces  relative  to  the  bistoiy 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary;  de  Lidele  de  la  Crayers^ 
and  his  brother,  sons  to  the  celebrated  geegra- 
pher  of  the  same  name,  and  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  caire  of  making  the  astronomieal  obser- 
vations; Behring,  so  celebrated  tar  his  dieco- 
veries  in  the  eastern  seas  of  Asia  ^  Steikr,  also  an 
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eminent  mariner  and  mituralist^  and  dutinguisbed 
by  Ins  voyages  to  Kamtchatka  and  America) 
Kracheninitow»  whose  history  qf  Kamtcbatka  is 
also  valuable^  with  several  other  Ruashm  learned 
men»  and  two  (jennan  artists.  Th^  d^arted 
from  Petersburg  in  August  1783» 

As  the  first  part  of  the  journey  through  Siberia 
was  by  the  same  route  followed  previously  by 
Bellt  and  afterwards  by  Pallas,  we  shall  only  st<^ 
to  mark  some  of  its  most  prominent  ftatures. 
At  Kasan  they  first  saw  the  Tartars,  who  in  this 
quarter  are  all  Mahometans,  and  have  temples  for 
the  exercise  of  their  religion*  They  practise  po^ 
lygamy,  but  their  wives  are  not  confined,  and 
shewed  a  great  inclination  to  have  conversed  with 
the  strangers,  had  they  known  enough  of  their 
language*  A  number  of  Tartars  newly  enndled 
were  seen  taking  the  oath  in  the  following  man- 
ner. They  placed  themselves  on  their  knees 
while  it  was  reading  to  them,  after  which  they 
kissed  the  Koran,  and  had  two  naked  swords  pre- 
sented to  them,  with  a  bit  of  bread  at  the  point 
of  each,  which  they  received  and  eat  The  im- 
port was  understood  to  be^  a  wish  that  this  morsel 
of  bread  might  occasion  their  death,  if  they  did 
not  faithfully  serve  the  Czar.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  says,  they  are  humane,  obliging,  good  people, 
very  difierent  from  the  ideas  which  are  attached 
in  Europe  to  the  name  of  Tartar. 
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lauBedUflitely  before  passing  the  frontier  of  Si- 
beris,  die  academical  travellera  saw  the  immense 
cave  of  Kungur,  about  four  miles  long,  and  two 
broad,  formed  by  nature  in  the  calcareous  rock. 
In  one  place  a  rivulet  flows  through  it,  in  ano- 
ther there  is  a  pretty  large  lake ;  and  on  one  spot 
grass  and  flowers  are  seen  growing.  It  is  not 
continuous,  but  composed  of  numerous  passages 
communicating  with  each  other ;  and  the  par^ 
spent  nine  hours,  and  several  times  lost  them- 
selves, in  going  through  it.  This  cave  contains 
lodgings  for  a  hundred  men,  formed  at  the  time 
when  the  Russians  sought  refuge  from  an  incur- 
sion of  the  Baschkirs*  It  did  not  appear,  however, 
to  Gmelin  so  remarkable  as  the  grotto  o£  Bomstn 
in  the  Hartz,  or  the  Nebel  loch  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg. 

Soon  after  passing  the  boundary  of  the  Ourals, 
the  travellers  came  to  Katherinenburg,  a  new  city 
founded  by  Peter  in  1723.  It  is  the  central 
point  of  all  the  founderies  and  forges  of  Siberia, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Supreme  Collie  of 
Mines.  He  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  extracting  metals  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  needs  only  a  due  resi* 
dence  at  Katherinenburg.  There  is  not  a  house 
which  is  not  built,  nor  an  individual  which  is  not 
employed  by  government.  The  police  is  very 
strict ;  and  the  labourers  are  prevented  from  in- 


dolgiog  in  their  national  habits  of  excessive  in* 
toxicatton^  by  a  strict  prohibition  to  sell  brandy, 
unless  on  Sunday,  and  then  only  in  limited  quant 
tiUes.  On  the  way  to  Tobdsk,  they  saw  the  £ur 
of  Irbit ;  a  most  crowded  scene,  where  there  was 
scarcely  a  province  or  city  in  the  Russian  empire 
which  had  not  its  rq[)resentatives. 

Tobolsk  was  found  a  populous  city,  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  latter  of 
which  is  better  supplied  with  water,  but  subject 
to  inundation.  One-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Tartars,  and  the  rest  Russians,  either  exiles 
or  the  sons  of  exiles.  A  man  of  a  middling  con- 
dition  may  live  comfortably  on  the  annual  in- 
come often  rubles,  (about  a  guinea  and  a  half) ; 
which,  however,  has  the  unlucky  effect  df  pro- 
ducing most  excessive  indolence.  The  Tartars 
here  too  are  Mahometans,  but  by  no  means  so 
cleanly  or  comfortable  as  those  of  Kasan.  They 
have  only  one  apartment,  where  the  whole  family, 
not  excluding  the  cows  and  sheep,  take  up  their 
abode.  Gm^lin  never  saw  so  many  cows  in  any 
city  as  in  Tobolsk ;  they  appeared  wherever  he 
turned ;  so  that  the  cow,  he  thinks,  would  form 
a  most  proper  armorial  bearing  for  the  capital  of 
Siberia.  Our  travellers  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  state  of  the  dramatic  art  in  this  r^;ion 
of  the  world.  They  witnessed  the  rej^esentation 
of  a  piece  entirely  similar  to  the  ancient  mysteries 
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represented  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  Devil,  Adanii  £)eatk»  and  other  simihtf  cha- 
racters, acted  the  principal  parts. 

From  Tobolsk,  our  travellers  did  not,  like  Bell, 
cross  the  desert  of  Barabinski,  but  descended  the 
Irtisdi  hj  Tara  and  Jatiiuscheva.  Their  greatest 
annoyance  arose  from  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes^ 
which  almost  covered  them,  and  by  their  stings 
caused  the  most  insupportable  pain.  Even  the 
cows,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  so  tortured  by 
them,  that  they  fell  down  dead.  At  Jamuscheva 
an  alarm  was  excited  by  a  vast  conflagration 
^reading  along  the  steppe,  and  threatening  to 
attack  the  fortress ;  and  aU  the  women  were  pre* 
pared  to  meet  it  with  tubs  of  water.  It  died 
awi^,  however,  of  itself ;  and  such  fires  were  said 
to  be  by  no  means  unfrequent  Near  this  plaee 
is  a  salt  lake,  which  may  be  called  a  wondw  of 
nature.  The  whole  of  the  bed  and  banka  is  co* ' 
vered  with  saline  chrystal ;  and  when  a  quantity 
hiSs  been  taken  away,  it  is  reproduced  in  a  ifiMr 
days.  The  salt  is  beautifully  white,  of  the  most 
excellent  quality  in  eftry  respect,  and  might  be 
sufficient  to  suj^ly  fifty  provinces. 

•  The  tnveUers  having  viewed  the  rematos  €ft 
some  ancknt  edifices  at  Sempalat,  proceeded 
along  the  river  to  Oust  Kamengorsksss,  after 
which  they  struck  across  the  steppe  towards 
¥enlselsk.    The  Tartars  who  occupied  this  dis- 


triet  were  no  longer  Mahometans,  but  deiFOtod  to 
the  system  <^  Shamanisoii  which,  among  this  igno- 
nnt  people,  seems  to  have  degeneimted  into  pure 
Borcery.  The  Kam,  or  Shaman,  maintained  his 
reputation  by  beating  on  a  magic  drum,  throwing 
himself  into  the  most  Indeous  postures,  and  pre- 
tending to  foretd  the  future.  The  road  being 
dangerous,  they  sent  only  a  detachment  to  ob- 
serre  the  remarkable  monuments  at  Ablaikit* 
These  reported,  that  the  edffiees  presented  no^ 
thing  remarkable,  the  principal  one  consisttng 
merely  of  a  great  hall,  in  which,  howerar,  then 
was  a  laige  idol  of  earth,  and  sixteen  smallw  ones. 
One  of  them  had  four  heads,  and  tweDty<*fimr 
arms.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the 
vast  mass  of  manuscripts,  with  which  they  could 
have  loaded  twenty  waggons,  and  they  brought 
away  a  considerable  number.  The  mission  pass- 
ed Kolivan,  founded  in  1725f  and  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  forges  in  this  part  of  Sh^ 
beria.  The  next  place  of  consequence  was 
Kuametsh,  a  small  town  of  five  hundred  houses, 
without  trade  or  industry.  The  natives  caught 
neithw  game  nor  fish,  though  the  country 
abounded  in  the  one,  and  the  river  Tomm  in 
the  other.  They  had  at  their  taUes  neither  ftuit 
nor  vegetables,  nothing  but  bread  and  meat 
The  travellers  continued  to  ascend  the  Tomm  to 
Tomsk,  at  the  confiuence.  <^  that  river  with  the 
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Obi»  a  place  of  considerable  trade  with  the  Kal« 
BIUC8  and  BuchariaD8»  and  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
Chinese  caravans ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  iohar 
bitants  is  still  complained  of»  and  imputed  to  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  provisions. 

The  traveUers  now  proceeded  across  an  exten* 
sive  plain,  to  Yeniseisk.  The  Tartars  here  had 
all  been  converted  by  the  diligence  of  the  Arch* 
hishop  Philopbei»  who  sent  round  a  body  of  Cos- 
sacks to  drive  in  as  many  as  could  be  found. 
These  collected  Tartars  were  then  plunged,  with 
or  without  their  consentt  into  the  river,  on  com- 
ing out  of  which,  a  cross  was  tied  round  their 
necks,  and  they  were  judged  sufficiently  Chrisi» 
tians.  The  Russians  excused  themselves  by  their 
total  ignorance  pf  the  language^  from  ^ving  them 
any  further  initiation.  Iq  about  ten  days  the 
party  reached  Yeniseisk,  a  town  of  about  seven 
hundred  houses,  who  might  carry  on  a  consider- 
able  trade,  were  they  not  so  much  addicted  to  in- 
dolence and  drunkenness.  It  being  now  Decem- 
ber, the  cold  was  intense^  and  almost  intolerable. 
The  air  felt  as  if  frozen ;  thick  ice  was  formed  in 
the  inside  of  the  windows }  and  the  mercury  fell 
one  day  lower  than  they  had  ever  observed  it 
any  where.  Another  great  inconvenience  was» 
that  when  the  stove  was  heated,  a  sulphureous 
smell  issued  from  it,  which  caused  violent  head« 
aehs.    This,  did  not  prevent  them  from  setting 


out  on  the  18th  of  January  for  Krasnoiank,  a 
modem  city  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  housesy 
chiefly  inhabited  by  a  race  <^  Tartar  militia,  call- 
ed ShMhivieSf  who  live  in  easy  circumstances, 
being  rich  in  cattle^  and  the  country  round 
abounding  in  sables  and  other  animals  that  pro- 
duce valuable  furs.  The  ground  is  so  rich,  that 
it  will  yield  five  or  six  successive  crops  without 
manure*  A  considerable  number  of  antiquities, 
some  of  gold  and  silver,  are  dug  out  from  the 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the  curio- 
sities of  Krasnoiarsk,  are  some  very  extensive 
grottos,  and  a  painted  rock,  the  figures  on  which, 
however,  do  not  surpass  what  might  be  made  by 
the  hand  of  a  peasant.  The  Tartars  of  this  dis- 
trict shewed  respect  for  Christianity,  but  obsti- 
nately refused  to  be  converted,  dreading  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  up  horse-flesh,  and  adopting  the 
Russian  mode  of  life ;  which  last  they  hold  in 
such  horror,  that  they  know  of  no  stronger  male- 
diction than  this :  ^'  Mayest  thou  be  condemned 
**  to  live  like  the  Russians.'' 

The  mission  proceeded  from  Krasnoiarsk  to 
Irkutsk,  where  they  did  not  stop,  but  immediately 
set  sail  on  the  Baikal.  This  sea  was  still  consi- 
derably encumbered  with  ice;  but  by  keeping 
along  its  northern  shore,  they  efiected  their  voyage 
in  safety.     On  the  banks  of  the  Upper  SeUnga 

Gmelin  found  a  Taischa,  or  prince  of  Uie  Mongol 
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ydjgiM^  with  \m  Gelom  or  pritah  Ec0m  them 
be  ohtiitiU^MlBAwmt  of  their  belief,  whiek 
appeared  te  him  aft  iUe^tinuHte  bnmeh  of  the 
RoHiea  Cetbolie.  They  atsoted  hioH  bowever, 
diiil  the  St«iiiAn%  wha  ioipoted  upon  die  igno* 
rant  iehabitanta  of  those  regioasi  fonned-aihemy 
which  Wtti  disowned  and  condemned  by  all  the 
mere  orthodox.  Lamas.  The  stissioa  passed 
through  Selinginsk^  09  whidi  he  adda  nothing  to 
this  information  of  Bell,  and  proceeded  to  Nerta^ 
cfaiiisk*  This  place  bed  once  been  of  some  in* 
portancoi  but  was  greatly  decline^,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  caraivani  to  the  CSiiiieso  frontier 
no  hmger  passing  threogh  iL  It  was  also  craelly 
oppressed  by  tibe  Vaivodes^  or  Russiaii  govevnom 
The  iiddibitabts  seemed  to  seek  canBohtion  ia 
eveiy  kind  ef  drunkenness  and  debaucbcsy^  wbieh 
had  reduced  them  genersUy  to  a  complete  state 
of  disease  aed  wietdbedaeis.  From  Nertachindc 
Gkndin  went  to^  Maaioe  the  Sawodesi  or  lead 
and  silver  mttaes  of  wALrgunsk.  These  bad  been 
opened  in  1704^,  by  three  Gieeka^  who,,  though 
carrying  on  their  operationa  very  rudely^,  produc- 
ed for  seim-al  years  tibe  annual  amount  of  frem 
40  tO' 60^000  libs,  of  silver.  Abeixt  1730^  how- 
eveiv  a^^Oermaii  called  Heidenreickt,  aeot  to  exa* 
tnioe  the  woiiksi  not  finding  the  inditatieos  of  tbia 
metal  usual  in  the  German:  mipe^  decbwed  that 
Uie  veins  wiere  ezhaustedt  and  that  nothing  more 


<ifcoiBequence  could  be  expected/  Afte^^  hom^ 
ever,  the  works  were  abandoned,  and  the  0iachi» 
neiy  allowed  to  go  to  rtrin,  new  Yein»  were  diaco* 
vered^  and  several  durii^  the  stay  of  bnr  aiUhor« 
They  were  on  a  plain  surrounded  bjmonntaiim; 
and  many  of  them  in  soft  earth,  so  that  thqr 
could  be  easily  worked. 

During  his  stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  our 
author  was  present  at  exhibitions  made  by  several 
eminent  Shaman  impostors.  One  of  them  began 
by  stripping  himself  naked,  after  which  he  put  a 
robe  of  skins,  stuck  all  over  with  instruments  of 
iron,  particularly  two  large  horns,  on  the  should 
ders.  He  then  gave  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of 
demons,  asserting  that  they  formed  a  r^uhtf 
hierarchy,  and  rose  above  each  other  by  various 
gradations.  He  now  began  the  usual  leaps  and 
bowlings,  during  which  ^e  academical  audience 
were  in  considerable  tremor,  not  for  the  devil^ 
but  for  the  sharp  instruments  with  which  he  was 
b^irt.  They  saw  another,  who  was  accustomed 
to  run  an  movr  through  his  body,  and  to  exhibit 
even  the  blood  streaming  from  it.  On  being 
closely  examined,  however,  he  laughed,  and  frank- 
ly owned,  that  he  merely  thrbst  the  arrow  inta 
the  front  of  his  vestment,  then  drawing  his  body 
flipmewbat  aside^  carried  it  by  a  circuitous  line  till 
it  was  brought  out  at  the  back. .  As  for  t)ie  blood, 
it  was  clandestinely  distilled  from,  a  vessel  kept 
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iiackrhv  dothte  fixr  tfatt  piirjiose.  Fiodii^  hin 
«»  comnanicativet  they  urged  him  ^tmogty  to 
dedare  at  ence.  that  he  knew  aothing  of  any 
devils,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  whi^  soil  of 
betnga  they  were ;  but  this  overture  he  pontiveljr 
sgeeted^  iaaistiog  that  he  could  still  cenunaod  m 
limited  number,  though  he  had  not  now^  aa  in  his 
jouthf  a  hundred  and  twen^  ready  to  obey  his 


.  Gmelin  now  retraced  his  steps  to  Yeniseisk,  with 
the  view  of  proceeding  thence  to  eiplore  the  banks 
of  the  Lena.  He  proceeded  first  to  Ilimsk,  on  the 
Him,  a  small  and  poor  town,  which,  he  says,  may 
be  called  the  dwelling  of  sloth.    The  inlutbitants 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  driokii^ 
and  sleeping.    Though  the  countiy  abounded  im 
l^ame, .  Uiey  had  never  thougla  of  takmg  any, 
iioless  by  the  easy  processes  of  spreading  nets^ 
and  dif^ittg  ditches.    The  soil,  however,  was  so 
fruitful,  that  thelabonr  of  the  Russian  exiles  ren- 
dered provisk>ns  cheap  and  plentifuL    Tbe  Tun- 
gouses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  poor,  their  whole 
praperty  consisting  in  rein*deer,  of  which  indivi- 
dual* have,  flocks  of  from  five  to  fifty.    Thcgr 
hunt  cbtefiy  with  arrows^  and  sometimes  entnp 
wild  animals,  by  imitoting  the  cries  of  their  yonog. 
Their  bMis  are  formed  of  pieces  of  bark  sewed 
together  ^   tbe   smallest  contain  one,  and  the 
largest  four  persensr    Their  feligk>n  has  nothing 


of  tbat  ttn€tare  df  Sbamftn&m  wbicli  |)redDnitn>ti> 
in  the  coantries  around  the  Beikal.  Its  only  ob> 
jtfcts  are  idols  toughly  formed  of  wood,  to  wbioh 
they  pray  for  success  in  the  diaset.  giving  them, 
when  succetefuly  a  share  in  its  fruits.  Ititar  go- 
fieral  principle^  indeed^  is  to  Iceep  the  Assb  M4 
skin  fbr  their  own  use,  and  present  the  bones  only 
in  offerings ;  but  in  cases  of  peculiar  good  for^ 
tune,  they  will  treat  their  gods  with  a  drtught  of 
the  blood.  Should  the  chase  fail,  the  idid  suffers 
the  Uame,  and  is  often  treated  in  eonsequenee 
with  the  utmost  harshness  and  contumely* 

From  Ilimsk  the  travellers  departed  fbr  1st* 
kut,  on  the  Lena,  at  its  junction  with  the  Kuta# 
They  passed  in  their  way  salt  iq[>rings  oalled 
Oserko,  which  supply  all  this  part  of  Siberia. 
A  pound  of  water  We  yielded  about  an  ouroe 
and  a  half  of  salt.  The  woods  were  filled  wMi 
the  most  extraordinary  multitoda  of  squirrds^ 
who  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  natives  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins.  litkot  was  a  small  fbrt  ami 
villi^e,  not  differing  from  those  fbrmerly  visited^ 
except  from  the  scarcity  of  liqoor,  in  conse^pietioe 
of  which  that  vehement  passion  for  it  which  reigns 
throughout  all  Siberia,  was  more  intensely  di^ 
played.  Being  brought  from  a  distance^  and 
only  by  government  conveyance,  the  stock  fre* 
quently  ran  out,  when  the  arrival  of  a  new  sup- 
ply produced  a  scene  of  rapture  and  furious  in- 
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dulgenee.  In  general^  it  is  laid  down  as  a  prio. 
dpiet.  that  no  Siberian  misses  any  opportunity  of 
getting  drunk.  They  remained  at  Istkut  till  the 
Lena  thawed,  which  was  on  the  4th  May.  Qa 
its  hanks  they  found  goitres  as  prevalent,  and  of 
Uiger  dimensionst  than  on  the  Alps.  As  they 
ascended,  the  villages  became  smaller  and  more 
thinly  scattered,  and  it  became  more  difficult  to 
obtain  refreshments.  Their  trouble  was  increased 
by  their  Tartar  attendants,  who,  we  presume, 
were  impressed  into  their  service  by  order  of  go^ 
vemment,  eagerly,  embracing  every  opportunity 
io  desert  Even  when  prohibited  from  carrying 
jtheir  effect?  on  shore,  they  chose  rather  to  aban- 
don all  than  to  remain.  Every  one  was  prohibit- 
jm),  on  pain  of  death,  to  aflbrd  tbem  shelter,  and 
every  one  afibrded  it ;  messengers  were  sent  off 
in  every  direction,  but  none  were  overtaken.  In 
examining  the  packages  left  by  the  runaways, 
Gmelin  was  surprised  to  find  a  small  bag  of  earth 
forming  an  uniform  part  of  .their  contents^  and 
Jeamed,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  a  portion  of  their 
native  earth,  the  taste  of  which  they  imagined, 
even  under  a  foreign  sky,  would  preserve  them 
£rom  all  the  evils  to  which  this  sad  change  m^bt 
.expose  them. 

>    As  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  the 

,  Itsfaora,  the  scene  became  still  more  gloomy. 

AH  traces  of  villages  or  regular  habitations  du;^ 
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appeared ;  stones  no  longer  marked  the  distances 
from  verst  to  verst }  the  mountains  were  bleak 
and  rugged^  and  a  thick  and  almost  continual  fog 
involved  the  air.  The  few  Tungouses  whom  they 
espied^  fled  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  forests.  Meantime,  as  the  river  was 
broad  and  deep,  no  difficulty  was  found  ia  sailing 
vp  to  Witim,  m  early  founded  but  sinall  villagci» 
of  not  more  than  twelve  houses.  Hiey  ascended 
the  Witim^  to  see  the  beautiful  mukes  of  talc 
'situated  upon  its  banks.  Their  quality  is  so  su- 
perior, that  on  their  discovery  the  working  of  all 
those  on  the  other  rivers  immediately  ceased. 
This  substance  is  used  instead  of  glass  through- 
dut  all  Siberia,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  European 
Russia.'  It  is  said  to  be  often  as  clear,  aAd  is 
much  stronger,  resisting  even  cannon.  It  is  split 
by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  lamina,  the 
value  of  which  depends  on  their  size.  Those  of 
fu  ell  in  length,  are  sold  at  from  one  to  two  rubles 
a-pound.  The  more  usual  size,  however,  is  a 
<;[uarter  of  an  ell,  when  a  ruble  is  paid  for  about 
four  pounds.  The  party  then  continued  to  ascend 
the  Lena,  Mrhich  grew  always  broader,  and  be« 
came  subject  to  storms,  which  caused  at  one 
time  apprehension  of  danger.  At  a  place  called 
Stolbi,  they  passed  for  twenty  miles  along  a  co- 
lonnade of  mountains,  presenting  the  varied  forms 
of  towers,  castles,  steeples,  and  pillars,  with  trees 
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interspened^  which  produced  the  most  pictu- 
resque  eflect.  Early  in  September  they  arrived 
at  Yakutsk,  where  they  found  the  depth  of  winter 
dready  fast  approaching.  On  the  19th  ice  began 
to  form  on  the  Lena,  and  by  the  28th  the  river 
was  entirely  covered,  and  could  be  passed  on 
sledge.  Ice  is  used  here  for  a  purpose  not 
thought  of  elsewherci^^to  warm  the  houses.  It 
is  found  the  most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  up 
evely  chink  and  crevice,'  and  is  applied  Iflce  a 
double  glass  to  the  outside  of  the  windows*  IT 
the  piece  does  not  exactly  fit,  they  have  only  to 
pour  on  water,  which  instantly  freezes  and  fills  it 
up. 

Yakutsk  is  a  small  town,  of  five  or  mx  hundred 
wooden  houses,  an  ample  proportion  of  which 
consists  of  taverns.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  the  cli* 
mate  unfits  it  for  the  culture  of  grain.  A  crop 
of  rye,  when  sown,  sometimes  ripens  and  some- 
times not.  What  indeed  can  be  expected,  where, 
in  the  end  of  June,  the  ground  is  still  frozen 
three  feet  deep  ?  Notwithstanding  this,  Yakutsk 
was  once  called  the  Peru  of  Siberia.  This  pomp* 
ous  title  it  owed  to  the  abundance  of  sables,  and 
to  the  exemption  which  its  distance  procured  st 
from  the  exactions  and  restraints  of  government. 
Both  these  advantages  were  now  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. The  party  spent  the  winter,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned  at  Yakutsk,  the  season  rendering  it 


imposBible  U>  tnivd^  1%  it!«f:  inimd  ^  jffticA  tjf 
daxknw^  iioce.  at  nine  in  thfi  mfimiBg  d^  bi4 
jcarcely:  brokw»  wd  b^fim  twa  io  the  afUraoo^ 
the  stars  weyre  visible.  The  Qatifos  took  advaUr 
tage  of  this  gloom  to  «iijoj  abtiiulafice  pf  slocyb 
acaicoL/  rising»  ttnlosa  to  tb^ir  me«l^  .ii«4  yoviAi 
limeiy  wbeoL  tiie  day  was  v«ry  dwpk^.qever  vakiqg 
at  all*  Our  travellers  did  notchitie  to  i^nsjgp) 
tbessselves.  so  deeply  to  slumber }  and  tbo«gh  tlif 
gloomy  season  did  ttot  adimt  of  qjucb  businwRfk 
they  found  ccuisiderable  amusejipent  in  the*  society 
of  themselves,  and  of  several  merchants  who  wevf 
on  their  way  to  Kjuntcbatka ;  as  well  as  in  drink* 
ing  punchy  the  established  liquor  of  Yakutsk^ 

The  natives  of  this  region,  who  bear  tbe  namo 
of  Yakoutes,  do  not  materially  di^  in  aj^arf 
ance  and  habits  from  the  other  ii^iabitapts  of 
Siberia.  Less  active  in  the  chase  than  the  Tun^ 
gouses,  and  not  following  the  9^iies  tp  40  greali « 
distance^  they  do  not  obtain  their  fors  nearly  sa 
finct  They  care  little  for  breads  which  is  almost 
beyond  their  reach,  and  place  their  chief  luxury 
in  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots^  They  e^t  also 
various  berries,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  whicb 
serve  besides  as. an  excuse  for  brandy  as  necessary 
to  counteract  their  bad  effects*  Superstition, 
among  these  people,  seems  to  subsist  on  a  greater 
scale  than  among  the  Tungousest  Among  other 
Shamans,  held  in  high  reverence,  there  was  a 
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yamg  uStcht  wlio  un^teitook  to  plunge  a  kaife 
iilto  ber  bodj  withoBt  suitaining  any  injurjr.  The 
aoideniictaiis  muted  npon  her  to  witness  the  exbi- 
1iition»    After  banning  in  the  usual  manner,  bj 
dtttorting  her  body»  imitating  the  cries  of  diflfe- 
lent  animalsy  and  holding  long  discourse  with  im» 
aeen  demons,  she  proceeded  to  the  opeiaticnk 
ISbe  thrust  the  knife  through  her  clothes,  in  a 
manner  which  altogether  satisfied  the  believing 
Ydcoutes;  but  she  deaily  discerned  the  full  per- 
suasion  of  the  strangers,  that  her  person  was  en- 
tirdy  untouched.    She  therefore  appointed  ano- 
ther rendezvous,  when  they  saw  her  really  thrust 
the  knife  into  her  body,  cut  out  a  portion  of  the 
wnentutHf  roast  it  on  the  coals,  and  eat  it    Struck, 
however,  with  consternation  at  her  own  wounds 
she  frankly  confessed,  that  this  was  the  firfet  time 
she  had  ever  come  to  such  an  extremity^  which 
was  quite  superfluous  with  reference  to  the  Ta- 
koutes;  but  that,  mortified  at  her. failure  in  de* 
ceivingthem,  she  had  summoned  courage  to  take 
this  step.    She  had  trusted,  moreover,  to  a  doc* 
trine  held  by  many  learned  Shamans,  that  by 
eating  a  portion  of  her  own  fat,  she  would  obviate 
any  damage  it  might  occasion.     Finding  this 
charm  inefficacious,  she  put  herself  under  their 
care ;  and  having  luckily  struck  no  mortal  part» 
a  cure  was  in  due  time  effected. 
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Cireumstanees*  into  tiie  detail  of  ^libAdi  mt 
shaU  not  enter,  prevented  Gmdin  frdm  proceed* 
ing  farthor ;  and  the  remainder  of  hia  joane^ 
oonnsted  chieflj  in  retmcing  Iris  ateps  to  St 
Petenbuig. 

A  jouRKiT  not  lest  conducife  to  the  interests 
of  science  was  undertaken  in  1769 1^  the  learned 
and  laborious  Professor  Pallas,  under  the  patron^ 
age  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  His  travels  in 
the  Taurida  and  Caucasus  have  repeatedly  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress ;  but  the  case  is  other* 
wise  with  his  journey  through  Northern  Asia, 
which  is  yet  of  at  least  equal  interest  The  va* 
riety  and  minuteness  of  the  topographical  and 
statistical  details  of  which  this  learned  author 
composes  his  narrative,  render  it  n<^  very  easily 
susceptible  of  a  regular  analysis ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  catch,  though  in  a  somewhat  un- 
connected manner,  the  most  important  of  the 
particulars  communicated  in  the  course  of  it 

The  joumejTS  performed  by  M.  Pallas  in  I769 
and  1770  embrace  the  line  of  the  Ourals  and  the 
European  frontier.  It  was  only  in  I771  that  he 
undertook  to  penetrate  into  the  extremities  of 
Siberia,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Omelin,  and 
observe  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the 
time  of  that  traveller ;  as  also  to  survey  the 
^southern  provinces,  the  limits  of  which  had  been 
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lecently  fixed,  and  wfaich  were  begmotog  tobe 
•ettlad  aod  peopled.  He  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  province  of  IsetsK*  eztendti^  elo^g 
the  river  laett  which  is  about  two'hundred  mjiee 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth,  and  cooeiitsof  b 
rich  black  soil,  yielding  the  very  best  grain  and  pas- 
ture }  yet  it  does  not  conlain  i^ve  97%SQl  inhabi- 
tants. This  thin  population  he  ascribes  partly  I9 
die  gy^at  quantity  of  ground  mooopoliMd  b|y  the 
Cossacks,  and  partly  to  that  consumed  by  thf 
Baschkirs  in  the  breeding  of  horses.  Hiis  people 
have  horses  here  in  the  greatest  numbers  and  per- 
feeUon,  at  which  Pallas  was  astonished,  when  he 
eaw  the  manner  in  which  they  were  bred.  The  pas- 
sion of  theTartarsfor  koumiss,  or  fermented  mMreti* 
milk,  induces  them  to  defraud  the  £)als  to  a  great 
extent  of  that  which  they  ought  to  receive  from 
their  mother;  and  aa  they  make  no  provision 
fi>r  winter  food,  the  poor  animals  are  often  at  that 
season  left  entirely  destitute.  They  thrive,  bow- 
ever,  in  spite  of  alt,  and  many  individuals  poasesfr- 
ed  from  two  to  three  thousand  horses,  most  of 
them  from  three  to  four  hundred.  They  raised 
only  so  much  oats  and  barley  as  was  necessarv  to 
eke  out  their  winter  food,  when  the  milk  of  toeir 
cattle  failed. 

Fsllas,  in  penetrating  though  Siberia,  did  not 
take  the  high*road  by  the  great  cities  of  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk.    His  object  being  natural 
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history  and  the  less  explored  parts,  ho  proceeded 
along  the  great  southern  steppe,  parallel  to  tho 
Altai,  and  diversified  by  a  chain  of  salt  and  bitted 
lakes.  He  reached  the  Tob<4  at  the  fortress  of 
Zuerinogolosskaia,  ivhence  he  intended  to  have 
traversed  the  fortified  line  of  the  Ischim  to  Omsk  ^ 
but  he  was  assured  that  the  redoubts  which  de« 
fended  it  were  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  quite 
unequal  to  defend  the  travellers  from  the  frequent 
inroads  of  the  Kirghises.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
a  circuitous  route,  descending  the  Tobol,  and  as- 
cending the  Irtysch.  In  considering  the  saline 
character  of  all  the  waters  in  this  vast  southern 
steppe,  which  extends  to  the  Obi,  Pallas  can  trace 
it  only  to  the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from 
the  Oural  through  the  land  of  the  Kirghises,  and 
joining  itself  to  the  Altai.  In  descending  the 
Tbbol,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ouk,  he  re- 
narked  an  extensive  distillery  formed  by  Count 
Schouvalof,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  village  of 
three  hundred  houses.  The  process  was  very  iH 
managed ;  the  body  of  the  still  and  the  tubes 
were  so  little  tight,  and  so  much  steam  con* 
sequently  escaped,  that  one  could  not  remain 
ntf^  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  getting 
drunk,  and  a  flame  was  produced  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lighted  candle.  Hence  the  spirit^ 
though  twice  distilled,  had  not  the  same  strength 
as  one  good  distillation  would  have  given  it ;  and 
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goveniment»  he  thinks^  ought  to  interfere  id 
order  to  prevent  rach  a  waste  of  grain.  In  a  fine 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Korrassoon  he  saw 
many  bones  of  dephants,  some  of  very  great  size. 
Here  too  were  a  great  number  of  open  tombs,  in 
which  gold  and  silver  ornaments  had  once  been 
found;  but  everyone  had  now  been  ransadLed. 
This  object  of  cupidity  was  said  to  have  been  the 
source  whence  the  territoiy  was  first  peopled ; 
and  however  the  emigrants  might  have  failed 
in  the  search,  its  superb  pastures,  and  lakes 
abounding  with  fish,  must  have  amply  indemni* 
fied  them. 

Pallas  ascended  the  Irtysch  to  Omsk,  situated 
at  its  junction  with  the  Om.  Hiis  city  had  just 
been  transported  to  a  new  position,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  were  scarcely  completed ;  and  a 
handsome  church  and  other  public  buildings  were 
erected.  He  met  a  very  inhospitable  reception 
from  the  governor,  who  would  scarcely  give  him 
a  passport  However  he  now  set  out  to  continue 
his  journey  down  the  Irtysch.  He  passed  along 
a  great  number  of  small  saline  lakes,  some  of 
which  were  completely  saturated,  and  the  bottom 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  most  pure  and 
beautiful  marine  salt.  Several,  at  a  little  distance, 
ftppeared  completely  white;  yet  Pallas  contra- 
dicts the  report  as  to  any  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  a  crust  of  salt  like  ice.     This,  he 


wys^  is  quite  imposnble  in  a  laker  at  all  Hf^latad 
by  the  wind ;  and  indeed  the  smaliest  flakes  wlucb 
he  saw  went  immediately  to  the  bottom.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Koriakofl^oiy  the  principal 
military  post  on  the  line  of  the  Irtysch,  is  distin- 
guished not  only  by  these  lakes,  but  by  a  vast 
number  of  bones  belonging  to  large  animals,  par* 
ticularly  to  a  bu&lo  of  greater  dimensions  than 
is  now  found  in  any  part  of  Asia.  The  country 
here  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle,  being  covered 
with  the  dead  carcases  of  horses,  which  had  died 
of  a  pestilential  disease  that  had  just  been  raging^ 
and  whose  bodies  the  government  took  no  pains 
to  remove;  He  came  to  Senripalatnoi,  or  the 
Seven  Fialaces,  ruins  already  described  by  Gmei- 
lin.  They  seem  unworthy  of  their  title,  and 
are  described  as  ill  built,  and  evidently  of  Bu* 
charian  origin.  Near  this  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Asiatic  mer- 
chants. Pallas  saw  a  number  from  Taschkent 
and  Little  Bucharia,  who  brought  bad  cotton 
goods,  and  appeared  less  civilized  than  those 
of  Great  Bucharia.  The  most  profitable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  Kirghises,  who  give  their 
horses  and  cattle  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for  mere 
toys  and  trifles. 

.  Pallas  now  proceeded  by  the  rivulets  of  Schoul- 
ba  and  Ouba,  abng  the, foot  of  the  Altai,  that 
Ji^ast  and  rich  chain  which  rises  near  the  east  of 


die  Caq>ikOf  Md  uofier  vnriout  naiMf  tnv^Mft 
first  the  whde  Iweadth  of  Aaia,  then  tuniiog  to 
the  north  rubs  puralldi  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  contineD^  till  it  terminates  at  Behriog's  Straits^ 
lie  considers  it  as  the  most  comiderable  chain  on 
the  globt ;  and  in  itis  iHiole  extent  along  the  firo»- 
tiers  of  ISberia  it  is  eminently  distinguidied  hy 
netaUiferons  qualitms.    Our  traveller  was  struek 
vidi  the  astonishing  number  of  undent  works 
tearried  on  by  the  unknown  people  who  once  io- 
bdiited  these  tracts*    There  is  not  a  produetiTe 
spot  throughout  the  Altai  wher6  their  traces  maj 
not  be  found.     Hence  were  doubtless  dmved 
those  numerous  metallic  omameAts  and  utensils 
buried  in  the  tombs  on  the  Irtysch.    Descending 
that  river,  our  traveller  had  an  opportnnitj  of 
•urveyiog  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  built  by  Abki^ 
a  Kalmuc  Prince.    It  bears  marks  df  having  po»> 
sessed  all  the  magnificence  whidi  could  be  given 
to  it  by  an  undvilised  people.  The  author  count- 
ed forty«five  idols,  representing  all  that  is  most 
sacred  among  the  Bourkans  and  thfe  Kalmucs^ 
Half  of  the  figures  were  female ;  some  of  them 
were  hideous,  with  inflamed  features  and  counte- 
nances ;  others  were  monstrous,  with  ten  iaces 
and  seven  arms.    They  were  variously  formed,  c€ 
copper,  stone,  aiid  potter's  earth.    Fragments  of 
writing  were  still  found,  but  not  in  the  same  vast 
dbnndance  as  in  the  tiase  of  Gmelim    The  edi- 


ftoe  iiid'  been  variobdy  injiired  fay  the  Riuiinii 
gnd  the  Kirgfaises ; .  and  a  squadron  of  cavaliy^ 
encamped  near  it,  was  jurt  tompletii^  its  destruc^ 
tios« 

Mr  Pallas  pow  ieft  the  Irtjscfat  And  after  pass^ 
ing  along  the  Altaic  cotered  with  perpetual  snow^ 
came  to  Kotivan,  the  earliest  ibrge  established  in 
this  part  of  Siberia.  It  was  originally  worked  as 
a  copper  mine  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
Denudoff;  but  the  crown  having  learned,  that 
gold  and  silver  were  also  produced,  took  full  pos% 
session  of  it.  It  is  now  in  a  very  languishing 
9tate,  perhaps  from  the  failure  of  wood,  and  ts 
much  surpassed  by  other  forges  in  this  districts 
The  great  scene  of  mining  operations  is  now  the 
Schlangenberg,  or  Serpent  Mountain,  so  called 
from  the  multitude  of  that  description  of  animals 
which  are  found  there.  This  mountain  is  sitimt* 
ed  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Irtysch,  and  a  bun* 
dred  from  the  Obi ;  and  ai^ears  from  the  course  <^ 
the  rivers  on  both  sides  to  tower  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  Altai.  It  may  be  considered  as  aa 
enormous  mineral  mass;  whenever  its  covering 
of  slate  rock  is  taken  off,  all  the  substances  be* 
seath  are  found  to  yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
plumbago.  Zinc,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  are  also 
abundant.  Since  17^6,  when  this  great  source  of 
wealth  was  first  ^scovered,  the  opraings  made 
into  the  mountain  are  ebaost  innumerable,  being 
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goidfd  m  several  imtaiices  by  the  example  set 
by  AeTchoudsy  or  ancient  inhabitants^  8ome<^ 
whose  workings  reached  sixty  feet  deep.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  Schlangenbeig^^ 
it  is  stated,  between  1749  and  IJJh  to  have 
produced  318  p6ods»  or  (at  36  pounds  to  etch 
pood)  12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  more  than 
324,000  pounds  of  silver.  It  still  yields  annually 
36,000,000  pounds  of  mineral ;  and  the  veins  al* 
ready  discovered  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
same  quantity  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

From  the  Schlangenberg  Pallas  proceeded 
iiorth  to  Barnaoul  on  the  Obi.  If  Schlangenberg 
be  distinguished  for  the  quantity  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, Barnaoul  is  not  less  so  for  the  ibi^ges  ia 
which  that  substance  is  fused  and  reBned.  The 
minerals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  difficult 
fusion,  which  renders  the  labour  very  extensive^ 
and  consumes  an  immense  quantity  of  wood. 
Tallas  now  ascended  the  Obi  to  Tomsk.  He 
fobnd  the  country  on  the  right,  between  the  Obi 
and  the  Tomm,  distinguished  by  high  fertility, 
but  unfortunately  little  inhabited,  covered  with 
forests  of  birch,  and  laid  waste  by  hosts  of 
field-mice.  Tomsk  is  a  large  city,  and  a  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  Siberia.  The  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  very  unequal,  and  there 
never  was  any  thing  so  irregular  as  the  line  of  its 
ttreets.    They  are  harrow,  winding,  and  ruiiniiig 


iotp  «flch  PlJier;  and  tbci  bfU4e9.4p  aptfiake; 
the.  least  .atti^idpt.  at  a  Uniform.  line^  A  gr^t 
part  of  the  town  bad  been  cpnkumed  by  fire,  and 
never  rebuilt;  so  thafcltbe  mm,  «Dd  the.cellara 
laid  open,  ^  presented  a^  abocking  «|ieetaal0«  ?re-» 
valent  a$.  drunkenness .  is  in  Sib^a^  FaJJlAa 
never  saw.  a  town  wbere.it  was  so  general  as  at 
Tomsk)  and. it. lead^  aselsewbere».to other  spe« 
cies.of  Mttucheiy;  tbe.d«eases  cpn$e%uent  on 
which  had  made  dreadful  havock  here^.  A9  in  thf) 
other  towns  of  this  region.  Tom^  is  tfie  centtre 
of  the  trade  in  bxandy^  or  rather  whisky^  which 
is  brought  thither  from  the  distilleries  on.  the 
ToboL  and  the  I$et»  abd  thencie  di^bult^ 
through  the.  countries  to  the. eastwards . 

From  Tomsk  nothing  r^markabte  occu<!l'0d  tlH 
our  traveller  came  to  Knasnoiarsk, .  This  toimrn 
was  not  found  at  all  changed  from  what  it  bad 
been  in  the  time  of  Gmeliut  It  had  not  increase 
edp  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  icountiy 
round,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  trade.  Xn^ 
deed  the  vices  of  indolence  and  dronkenn^s  ap* 
peered  so  rooted  in  the  character  of  tbp  inbabi^ 
tant$»  as  to  give  little  hope  of  its  prosperity.  The 
foundatioaeof  these  vices  f^ppeaved  to  bis  the  ex* 
cessive  cheapness  of  provisions,  I>uy^i\g  bis  stayi 
oatmeal  was  sold  frbm  a  balfpennpto  three  far* 
things  a*peck,  and  had  never  been  known  to  rise 
^bove  three  halfpence }  an  px  brought  five  shiU 
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Ibig^i  aeowthrie;  and  an  axceHeot  home  vraa 
coBsidoped  dear  at  ten  shiUiogs.  Thia  cbeapne» 
seeesB  t^  m^t  partly  flrom  the  "want  of  a  market^ 
partly  from  the  excessive  lusumnoe  of  the  aoiL 
It  is  said  to  lie  auoh,  that  manure  is  not  only 
annecessary,  but  destroys  the  grain.  ThecUmata 
is  unfavourable  for  wheat ;  but  oats,  bariey,  and 
ryOi  produce  most  luxuriant  erc^  Alargequan- 
tity  of  grain  is  exported  to  aU  the  norti*m  parts 
of  Siberia. 

M.  Pallas  travelled  post  from  Krasnoiarsk  to 
Irkotttsk»  and  sipent  only  a  few  diays  in  that  dty; 
He  had  a  favourable  passage  across  the  Baikal, 
and  was  tracked  up  the  Selinga,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  floatiiiig  ice« 
At  Seltnginsk  he  found  a  yery  sensible  change  of 
ditniite.  All  the  heights  exposed  to  the  south 
were  cleared  of  snow,  and  the  birds,  which,  in 
summer,  had  sought  a  warmer  climate.  Were  gra- 
dually making  their  appearance.  Our  travelier 
ascended  the  Selinga  to  Kiachta,  the  great  scene 
of  Chinese  trade.  It  is  situated  in  an  elevated 
plain,  surrounded  by  high,  rocky,  and  wooded 
mountsSns.  One  ^  these,  called  the  Eagle 
Mountain,  is  so  neari  diat  it  overlooks  both  the 
Russian  and  Chines  towns ;  on  which  account 
the  latter  nation  have  had  the  ait  to  obtain  the 
cession  of  it.  They  have  also  secuced  for  them« 
selves  a  district  abounding  in  vegetables,  water. 
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wd  fish  *f  while  od  ti»  Btisnan  side  there  is  ho* 
thtog  but  sand  and  rock,  and  tfaqr  oannot  get  a 
drop  of  good  water  for  their  tea  unless  by  mSeu 
ance  of  their  rivals.  Bvery  great  commercial 
boose  in  the  empire  has  an  agent  at  Kiacfata ;  so 
diat  the  society  is  prettf  numerous^  and  the  tone 
of  manners  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in 
the  other  cities  cf£  Siberia.  It  wi^nld  be  very 
agreeable  were  it  not  for  the  endless  urgency  of 
the  merchants  to  their  guests  to  drink  tea ;  their 
hospitality  seeming  to  centre  wholly  in  causing 
them  to  swallow  the  most  enormous  quantities  of 
this  liquid. 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall  of  Kiadita  is 
that  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Maimatsbin.  This 
place  contains  about  two  hundred  hotisesenclosed 
with  a  wooden  wall.  The  streets  are  straightt 
pretty  broad^  and  kept  very  dean.  The  houses 
occupy  a  large  space,  having  each  a  court*yard 
enclosed  fit>m  the  street  They  are  only  one  story 
hi^,  built  of  timber  and  spars,  plastered  and 
painted  white.  The  window-frames  are  large, 
but  chiefly  filled  up  with  paper,  only  a  pane  or 
two  of  glass  being  afibrded  to  admit  the  light 
The  roof  is  projecting,  and  each  house  is  decora^ 
ted  with  a  flag.  There  are  two  pagodas,  the  or« 
naments  of  which  are  very  splendid,  and  each 
house  contains  a  recess  covered  with  a  silk  cur* 
tain,  in  v^hich  are  the  penaieSf  formed  of  finely 
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pfltiotied.papeiLi  Tbe  Cfiiifese  merehants  come  to 
Maiin«tsfain>  merelj  as  travellen^  and  there  are 
always  at  least  two  in  company,  one^oi  whotn  re- 
tnaina  while  tbe  other  goes  to  C2iina»  They  do 
not  bmig.tfaeir  famtijes,  no  fetnate  being  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  place ;  a  privation'  fiM*  vdnA  the 
ladies  of  Kiachta  are  said  Wb^  at  great  pains  to 
console  thiehiv  more  to  their  own  profit  than  credit* 
The  trade  between  the  .two  nations  is  ^rried 
on  by  the  Chinese  merdiant  coming  to  Kiacbta, 
taking  a  view  of  the  Russian  merchandise,  fixing 
on  what  he  wishes,  and  Mipulating  what  be  is  to 
give  in  return.  The  Russian  then  accdmpaniea 
him  to  Maimatshin,  and  eiamines  if  the  articles 
correspond  exactly  to  the  description  which  he 
had  given«  The  Chinese  take  from  tbe  Russians 
skinsr  furs^  cloths  of  various  colours  and  qualities, 
a  number  of  coarse  manufactures^  glass,  and  cat^ 
tie ;  in  return  for  which  they  give  silk  and  cot- 
ton, both  raw  and  manufactured,  tea,  tobacco, 
rhubarb,  porcelain,  and  a  variety  of  little  trinkets 
and  pieces  of  furniture.  In  bargaining,  the  ad«* 
vantage  is  said  to  be  almost  always  on  the  side  of 
the  close,  cautious,  and  artful  Chinese,  over  the 
careless  and  babbling  Russian.  The  trade^. how- 
ever, is  of  great  beneik  to  the  Russian  empire,  as 
it  disposes  of  a  large  portion  of  surplus  produce, 
which  could  with  difficulty  admit  of  transporta- 
tion.    It  yields  also  a  considerable  revenue  to 
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the  governmenti  which  imposes  very  heavy  duties 
both  on  the  exports  and  imports.  The  annual 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  sfde  is  stated 
at  between  L.200,000  and  X».300,000. 

Pallas  now  performed  a. journey  through  part 
of  Daouria,  or  Russian  Mongolia,  watered  by  the 
rivers  Onon  and  Ingoda.  This  territory  is  inha* 
bited  by  a  race  of  Tungousesi  much  resembling 
the  Mongols  in  their  habits  and  external  appear- 
ance.  Of  all  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  vast 
plains  of  the  empire  of  Rusda,  these  are  the  brav« 
est,  the  most  skilful  in  managing  a  horse,  and  in 
drawing  the  bow.  In  csase  of  a  limitary  war  they 
would  form  excellent  light  troops  to  oppose  to 
the  Mongols.  They  have  been  much  reduced 
by  contests  with  that  people,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  nunpibers ;  while  the  huntings  by  which 
they  subsist,  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  uK 
crease  of  culture  and  population.  They  have 
Toions  or  princes,  who  collect  the  tribute  from 
their  subjects,  and  pay  it  to  the  Russian  treasury. 
Sometimes,  when  ruined,  the  Tungouses  come 
and  hire  themselves  to  work  in  agriculture  or  the 
mines,  when  they  make  good  labourers.  Pallas 
saw  several  exhibitions  of  their  Shamans,  particu- 
larly  of  the  female  sex,  similar  to  those  described 
by  Gmelin ;  and  observes  in  general,  that  super* 
stition,  throughout  all  Siberia,  is  radically  one  and 
the  same. 


Oor  tnviller  hsd  here  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  Dshiggetei  or  ^d  horse,  combiniog 
the  qualities  of  that  animal  with,  those  of  the  ass. 
Messerschmidt,  by  whom  it  was  first  obierred, 
csalk  it  the  prolific  mule.  It  diSen  from  the  mule, 
iKMnrevert  in  many  respects,  having  a  lig^t  and 
slender  fiarm,  and  a  superb  covering  of  hair.    Its 
mane  and  tail,  indeed,  resemble  those  of  the 
ass,  and  its  back  is  long  and  square.    It  is  per- 
haps  the  swiftest  animid  in  nature.    The  horsey 
in  this  respect,  can  bear  no  comparison,  and  it 
can  be  taken  only  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade. 
The  dshiggetei  would,  therefore,  be  extremely 
serviceable,  could  it  be  tamed  by  any  process; 
but  every  attempt  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  fiul- 
ed,  even  when  employed  upon  foals  taken  very 
young.  Pallas  saw  also  the  ArgaUf  or  wild  sheep, 
which  seems  to  partake  of  the  quslittes  of  the 
goat,  being  covered  with  hair  unless  in  winter, 
when  a  little  wool  is  formed  $  and  climbiDg  rocks 
with  the  utmost  agility.    It  is  also  excewvely 
swift;  but  ite  young,  when  taken  sufficiently 
early,  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Onon  was  found  a  con^ 
siderable  saline  lake  called  Zagan  Noor*  Its  bed 
consists  of  a  black  and  tenacious  clay,  and  on  the 
surface  floats  a  bitter  salt,  white  as  snow.  All 
the  surrounding  plain  consists  of  sand,  detached 
probably  from  that  great  desert  which  extends 
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between  Rttssia  Md  C%|qai  thr^Hig^'tbe  whole 
leogth  cf  Western  Tartery* 

In  1786  P.  IwAKo WITCH  Schanow  ww  sent  by 
the  Russian  governmi^Qt  to  explore  .tfacf  loftiest 
regions  of  the  Ak^  situated  between  ^he  lr^]FS€^ 
«nd  the  Katunia.  The  object  was  piM^Uy  soi^nr 
tific»  and  partly  to  observf  if  there  were  apy  rocks 
of  such  beauty  and  value  as  might  serve  for  ihf 
oraament  of  the  impeiiat  palace.  Schaqgin  spen^ 
the  whole  summer  in  es^ploring  the  banks  <^  thf 
Tscharyscht  which  takes  its  rise  in  these  lofty 
regions,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  rivolets  which 
x^oncur  in  formhig  its  stream.  The  task  was  afc* 
tended  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  in  regions 
where  was  neither  path  nor  habitation,  and  where 
the  track  of  wild  beasts  was  often  their  best  guid^ 
to  the  fords  over  the  rivers.  The  wooded  dia* 
tricts  also  swarmed  with  serpentSj  of  which  they 
often  found  in  the  morning  several  among  their 
bed-elothes»  though  they  appear  to  hav^  been 
harmless*  as  none  of  the  escort  were  bitten^ 
Amid  all  these  obstaclest  our  author  complex 
ed  his  undertaking,  and  laid  before  the  Rus*- 
sian  government  a  complete  mineral  map  of  this 
remarkable  district.  The  mountains  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  which  were  the  highest,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  mow,  consisted  of  granite ;  but 
those  on  the  left  were  composed  of  porphyryi^ 
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jasper,  and  serpentine,  of  'which  rocks  they  pre- 
sented many  beautiful  varieties.  They  contain- 
ed also  rocks  of  a  blue  marble^  and  very  large 
liltra-marine  crystals. 

Schangin  indulges  in  few  observations  distinct 
from  the  intoiediate  object  of  his  mission.    He 
gives,  however,  some  account  of  the  few  Tartars 
who  inhabit  these  wild  and  rugged  regions.  They 
are  of  middle  stature,  and  not  ugly;  they  have 
indeed  the  fiat  face  of  the  Kalmucs,  but  with 
much  better  nose  and  eyes.    It  is  supposed  they 
may  be  a  mixture  of  that^people  with  the  proper 
Tartar  or  Turkish  breed  race,  who  are  extremely 
handsome.    Some  of  the  young  females  may  dis- 
pute the  palm  even  with  the  Russian  beauties^ 
Those  advanced  in  years  appeared  to  our  author 
to  form  the  ugliest  sight  he  had  ever  behdd; 
^hich  he  imputes  to  their  slovenly  habits  and 
perpetual  drinking.     The  only  occupations  of 
these  Tartars  are  hunting  and  breeding  of  horses. 
•They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  agriculture ;  and 
when  aSered  breads  would  scarcely  taste  it.  They 
are  a  people  of  very  few  words,  and  appear  nei- 
ther to  salute  each  other  at  meeting,  nor  to  bid 
adieu  at  parting.    They  acknowledge  a  supreme 
being  under  the  name  of  Kutai ;  but  their  chief 
worship  is  bestowed  upon  a  piece  of  wood  cot 
into  the  rude  form  of  a  head,  which  they  place 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  the  hut,  and  call 
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Ubi'tai,  bedewiog  it  occasionally  with  their  fa^ 
vourite  koumiss.  Their  huts  consist  merely  of 
spars  placed  conicaHy^  and  covered  with  felt  or 
skins.  The  article  which  they  are  most  anxious 
to  purchase  from  the  Russians  is  that  of  guns^ 
for  one  of  which  they  will  give  a  horse  worth 
fifteen  rubles. 

Schangin  penetrated  to  the  highest  of  the 
streams  which  form  the  Tscharysch,  close  t6 
whose  sources  were  others  descending  on  the  op- 
posite Aide  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  the 
Katunia  and  the  Buchtuma,  which  falls  into  the 
Irtysch.  Here  they  touched  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  Russian  frontier;  and  one  of  the  mission 
having  gone  beyond  the  rest  to  fia(h  in  one  of  the 
streams,  came  upon  a  Chinese  patrole  of  35  men. 
They  put  many  questions  to  him,  pointing  parti- 
cularly to  Schangin's  tent,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
hdght  at  some  distance ;  but  the  Russian  know- 
11^  nothing  of  their  speech,  could  give  no  reply. 
They  then  made  a  jeering  comparison  between 
his  torn  clothes  and  tlie  comfortable  silk  dress 
which  they  themselves  wore.  At  length  the  chief 
held  out  his  tobacco  pipe,  when  the  Russian,  ac- 
tuated by  an  old  antipathy  of  his  nation  to  that 
substance,  instead  of  accepting  it,  drew  out  a 
cross  and  held  it  before  him ;  which  caused  a 
loud  laugh  from  the  opposite  party.  They  then 
proceeded  towards  4hci  tent  j  but  on  their  ap- 
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pcoftch,  tbe  Conacks  set  up  a  loud  ciy  KiUum 
Kitaixh  at  which  the  Chinese  took  fr^^ht,  and 
ran  away,  to  the  great  regret  of  our  author,  who 
.wished  to  have  held  some  conference  with  these 
people* 

Ths  zeal  of  the  Russian  government  for  the 
improveaient  of  its  vast  dominions,  ccmtinued 
atill  unabated.  In  I79O  a  new  expedition  was 
.fitted  out  to  examine  whether  rhuharb  and  otb^ 
plants,  now  produced  in  perfecticm  only  upon  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  frontier  of  Siberia,  could  not 
be  advantageously  transplanted  into  some  part 
of  the  Russian  territory.  Sjev^as  has  given  a 
lively  narrative  of  this  journey.  They  travelled 
at  full  speed  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsi^  a  distance 
of  nearly  4000  miles,  between  the  18th  February 
and  the  d6th  April.  Tbe  length  of  this  period  is 
ascribed  to  the  bad  roads,  occasioned  by  the 
melted  snow ;  for  the  journey  has  been  Imowa 
to  be  performed  in  less  than  a  month. 

Irkutsk  is,  next  to  Tobolsk,  the  largest  city  in 
Siberia,  and  contains  30,000  souls.  It  had  beat 
.considerably  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Besides  several  seminaries  of  edu* 
cation,  it  contained  a  small  library  and  coUection 
of  natural  history.  It  even  supported  a  theatre^ 
where  were  exhibited  pieces  of  native  production, 
that  were  pretty  tolerable.  The  flew^t  literaturs 
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and  muatc  of  Europe  were  transported  thither  by 
the  military  officers,  who  were  continually  going 
and  returning. 

Sievers  now  proceeded  to  sail  across  the  Baikal. 
He  was  deeply  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Angara,  issuing  out  as  by  an  immense  mountain 
gate,  four  or  five  miles  broad,  and  formed  by  the 
most  stupendous  walls  of  rock.  He  observes,  that 
all  the  places  round  this  sea  are  subject  to  slight 
earthquakes,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  its  own 
deep  bed  must  have  been  formed  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  this  nature.  Its  depth  is  such  that, 
in  the  middle,  a  line  of  400  fathoms  has  been  let 
down  without  finding  the  bottom.  Its  water  is 
the  purest  in  the  world,  containing  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  and  so  clear, 
that,  at  the  depth  of  four  fathoms,  the  smallest 
stones  may  be  seen.  The  author  had  a  dd^ht- 
iul  sail  across  it  in  a  fine  moonlight  n^ht.  The 
appearance  of  the  banks  was  continually  changing, 
and  presented  successively  deep  meadows,  im- 
mensely high  walls  <^  rock  dipping  into  the  water, 
high  granite  peaks,  and  smooth  summits  clothed 
with  pines  and  verdure.  As  morning  dawned, 
he  found  himself  in  the  bay  in  which  is  situated 
the  Fossolskoi  monastery,  the  usual  rendezvous 
of  the  Russian  embassies.  The  country  was  now 
peopled  by  a  mixture  i^  Russians  and  Moogols ; 
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sifter  some  days  spent  in  observing  wbom,  he 
sailed  up  the  Yenisei  to  Kiacfata. 

The  observations  of  our  author  on  Kiacbta 
add  nothing  to  the  information  of  Pallas;  but  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bandtda-Lama^ 
the  g^eat  head,  as  to  this  part  of  Asia,  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Boodh«  He  was  allowed  to  «iter  the 
great  temple,  where  he  found  about  a  hundred 
priests,  clothed  in  red,  and  seated  in  successive 
rows.  For  the  high  priest  there  was  erected  a 
lofty  and  splendid  throne,  which  he  ascended 
only  upon  particular  occasions,  and  behind  which 
was  the  altar,  on  which  were  placed  the  images 
of  the  great  gods,  while  those  of  inferior  rank 
were  arranged  in  rows  along  the  walls.  jBefi>re 
these  august  deities  were  placed  brazen  bowls 
with  rice,  brandy,  and  other  victuals }  and  some- 
times, on  particular  occasions,  they  were  served 
with  a  hen,  or  even  a  sheep  dressed  whole.  He 
con6rms  fully  the  report  of  Turner  as  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  system  of  noise  on  which 
these  devout  persons  proceed.  Bells,  kettle- 
drums, trumpets  eight  feet  long,  huge  seapconchs, 
and  other  instruments,  unite  in  producing  a  sound 
truly  thundering  and  tremendous.  Their  wor- 
ship is  performed  by  putting  both  hands  to 
their  breast,  and  then  fklling  flat  on  their  faces. 
."Their  prayers  are  long,  and  were  said  to  be  put 
up  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  and  of  all  the 
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oi»f<irtoiiiBite,  without  difference  of  ceKgion*  Hm 
Lama  gave  our  author  an  entertainbient,  at  which 
were  presented  first  tea,  then  milk-brandy,  then  a 
lamb  newlj  killed  and- roasted  on  a  wooden  spit, 
thetn  souc  milk,  and  last  of  all  tea  again.  He  re- 
sided in  a  house  built  of  wood  iQ  the  Russian 
manner,  surrounded  by  tf'number  of  felt  tents  tor 
be  used  upon  occasion. 

Siever?  now  proceeded  ta  fulfil  the  main  objecfe 
of  his  mission,  by  ascending  the  gr^t  ridge  of  lliei 
Yabkmoy  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Aitai, 
which  rises  at  a  little  distance  to  the,  east  and 
south'^  (He  found  the  country  aiid  people- be* 
coming  gttrdually  ruder.  Etren  the  Russians  hadf 
betaken  themselves,  in  a  great  measurer  to  a  no^ 
madic  life,  though  the  example  of  some  Pdisb 
colonies  had  led  them,  and  even  the  Mongols,  to 
appreciate,  in  some  small  degree,  the  benefits  of 
ligriculture.  At  a  village  of  Korolu^kOi,  he 
found  himself  at  the  farthest  point  to  which  W8g-> 
gons  could  travel,  and  was  obliged  to  plf^ce  dl 
his  baggage  upon. pack-horses,  and  lay  in  a  stock 
of  lye  biiscuit,  the  only  provision  which  could  be 
conveniently  carried  over  these  wilds.  For  4iwd 
or  three  days,  howevei^,  the^  still. found  inhabited 
spots,  .where  they  could  rest  for  the  night ;  but 
at  length,  in  pa)ssing  some  Mongol  huts,  Sievers 
was  warned,  that  he  must  bid  adieu  for  some 
months  to  all  human  habitation.    When  night 
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overtook  thenit  his  con^iiiioiiB  ent  dowo  bnindies 
of  treei»  and  in  half  an  hoar  built  four  houaes 
flufficient  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  and  to 
last  for  two  or  three  yean.  Such  is  the  syatem 
q{  all  the  hunters  over  these  mountains ;  and  the 
author,  anticipating  in  his  coirespondent  aa  ob- 
jection to  this  waste  of  wood,  assures  him,  that  m 
this  branch  of  the  Yabloooy  alone,  there  is  as 
much  timber  as  in  all  Germany.  They  caught 
here  a  great  quantity  of  fish  by  a  very  simple 
process.  Three  men  went  by  n^ht  to  one  of 
those  deep  ponds  where  the  river  has  little  cur- 
rent One  of  them  held  a  burning  brand,  by  the 
fight  of  which  another  struck  the  fish  with  a  large 
cane^  and  handed  it  to  the  third.  They  now  pe* 
netrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  Y$bl<moy  by  a 
road  such  as  Sievers  had  never  seen,  and  which 
struck  him  with  dismay.  Besides  its  ruggedness 
add  steepness,  it  was  crossed  and  encumbered  by 
Bomberless  trees,  either  withered^  with  *ge,  or 
torn  iqi  by  the  tempests.  In  the  dreadful  hoi- 
lows  which  ihey  had  to  cross,  the  cattle  often 
sunk  so  deep  in  the  mir^  that  they  could  scarce* 
ly  be  dragged  out.  In  some  part  of  the  track 
shmg  the  two  rivulets  of  Ossa  and  Kunalei,  the 
scene  was  triily  tremendous.  Above  appeared 
immensely  high  granite  peaks,  towering  naked 
above  the  woods,  with  ranges  of  snowy  summits 
over  all }  while  beneath,  the  river  was  roaring  in 
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s  deep  oIeft»  dosg  idweii  tbey  wduad  I17  a  nmd 
excesd^rtiy  naiiroiw.  A  pack-horse  once  M\  huik 
wuluddlycaui^t  by  trees  and  saved.  In  general 
these  aflnimals  proceed  with  surprising  steadiness 
through  these  perilous  paths.  A  great  danger 
whi0h  besets  the  traveUer  h^  that  lie  may  mistaka 
one  of  the  tracts  made  :by  wild  beasts  for  the 
faint  vestige  of  one  which  can  alone  lead  him 
across  these  mountains.  He  is  then  soon  involve 
ed  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth ;  yet  if  he  haa  a 
hatchet,  gun,  powder  and  shot,  he.may  procoro 
£nr  himself  shdter  and  subsistence,  till  he  can 
scramble  to  some  human  habitation  j  oUierwise 
be  D(iost  either  perish  or  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  Our  autiior  had  with  him  a  guide,  who 
having  hunted  f<»ty  yeara  through  these  Aips, 
was  intimate  with  ev^ry  track  and  recess  through 
thdr  wild  and  vast  extent. 

Through  these  tremendous  steeps  the  travellers 
at  length  reached  a  i^t  marked  by  two  warm 
baths,  and  where  a  decent  cottage  had  been 
erected,  which  afforded  them  a  most  grateful 
shelter.  These  springs  rise  amid  huge  granite 
blocks,  in  an  Alpine  meadow,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  ^aciers,  and  huge  rocha 
having  the  form  of  ruins.  They  ascended  next 
day  the  highest  ridge,  whence  they  beheld  a  vast 
range  of  rocky  and  snow-covered  peaks,  to  which 

a  thunder  storm  gave  a  terrible  grandeur.    Ha 
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itcnnb^d  kiB:«iascent,:  yihiih  ^le*  describes;  m  a 
aerfe^  of  horror  iqMmhoiirQr,  aaAtiA  whtt  be  had 
hitherto  experienoed  flfqieuedl  mere  sportm  com-- 
petisbD.  Tbej  vent:  first  through  a  aeoraesy 
vhich  coiddnot  have  bfea.!  passable  hut  lor  the 
gresit  qutttUy.tof  ioe.  which  still  remained  opoa 
it.:  Oiir  authdr  deeply  regrets  that  there  was  ao^ 
painter's  eye. tb. observe  the  picturesque  and  yar 
ried  Ibrass  of.tbe  immense idiffi  reflected  in  its 
W8let8«  The  predominsAt  form,  was  that  tot  a 
niunbec  of  pyramids  unking. into  one  summit^ 
somewbat.in.tbe  form  of  an  ap^ ;  to  wthicb  m 
fait  this  ¥^0Bd  Yabictaey  mskes  allusion^  The 
r^st;'of  their  troift^ies;  were  merely  those  of  the 
foi-mer  days  on.ab  ailgmdnted  scaler  and  rendei^ 
ed  more  sdriotis  by  the  addition  of  an  knmeDacf 
shower  of  raioi  At  length  they  andved  at  » 
Simowie  or  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeh3co- 
kan»  which  was  to  be  die  soene  of  sotne  extensive 
botonical  observations.  It  was  a  place  so  endos^ 
ed  by  higfi  and  wooded  mountains^  that  they  api- 
peaned  as  if  at  the  bottoda  6f  a  tower»  and  cmild 
see  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sky.  Here  Sievera 
found  the  rhubarb  growing  in  abundance,  but  re- 
ftjSrs.to  official  communications  for  a  full  detail  of 
his  observations,  only  redaarking,  that  the  plant 
which  grows  on  these  high,  cold,  and  wet  spot^ 
ii  rendered  useless  in  medicine  by  the  too  great 
moisture  of  its  root     These  mountains  were 
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found  rich  in  rare  plants ;  but  the  animal  world 
affords  the  chief  motive  which  makes  them  an  obe 
ject  of  resort  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  netghboariog 
plains.  Among  their  wild  tenants  he  notices  the 
Arctic  bear,  which  is  taken  by  the  following  pra^ 
cess.  Afallf  or  small  wooden  hutt  is  erected,  in[ 
which  a  piece  of  carrion  is  placed.  The  door  is 
made  onlj  three  feet  high ;  and  when  the  beai^ 
atoop^  to  enter  it,  the  hunters  throw  on  him  from 
behind  a  machine  composed  of  enormous  wobdenr 
rollers,  which  crush  him  to  death,  without  de^ 
stroying  the  skin.  Our  author  enumerates  also 
several  species  of  the  stag,  the  musk  cat,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  i^ble,  the  dshiggetei; 
the  wild  hog,  the  wolf,  the  squirrel. 
.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  among  the  Russian 
hunters  to  unite  in  associations,  which  chose,  as  a 
commander  the  eldest  and  most  expemmied*^ 
This  person  appointed  to  each  his  task,  rewaided 
those  who  did  well,  and  belaboured  with  cudgela 
such  as  failed.  Every  morning  at  breakfiist^  it 
behoved  each  hunter  to  tell  his  dream,  accoiding 
to  the  chiers  interpretation  of  which,  he.  wai 
either, carried  to  the  hunt,  or  left  on  guard.  At 
present  these  grand  associations  have  been.givsii 
up,. and. such  as  are  fonaed  consist  only  in  an 
ilgreement  to  sliare  the  fruits  of  their  ioil,  which 
emcy.one  is  left  to  carry  on:in  the  manqerimoit 
j^eeable.td  him. . 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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Ffmn  the  YaUoooy,  Sieven  returned  to  Kiaehtit 
md  tfaeoce  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtysck  In  179S-S 
lie  made  an.  excmion  into  the  atq^  of  the 
KirghiaeBy  stiU  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
examining  the  rhubarb,  with  a  view  to  trana^ 
plantation.  There  is  no  name  more  terrible  io 
Asiatic  Russia  than  that  of  the  Kirghises,  fras 
their  numerous  predatory  excursions  which  they 
make  upon  the  frontier.  Sievers,  however,  pnv 
vided  himself  with  a  body  of  Cossacks  and  guideet 
to  the  number  of  twenty*tWQ,  who  being  well  pro- 
vided  with  &re-anns,  could  make  head  against 
two  hundred  Kirghises,  a  people  of  n^bers  rathet 
than  warriors.  He  had  also  Russian  and  Tartar 
passes  from  the  govwnor  of  Tomsk,  which  vi^tiw 
sufficient  to  secure  him  from  any  molestation  on 
the  part  of  the  Princes.  He  found  thus  no  difEU 
adtyinpenetrating  to  the  mountain  Taragobatoit 
Mar  the  iake  4^f  Nor  Saisan,  and  the  loftiest  pact 
ef  a  chain  branching  from  the  Altai.  Tlie  party 
had  travelled  nK>fe  than  a  hundred  miles  ere  dwf 
«w  any  trace  of  cultivation ;  and  on  their  diaco* 
wning  a  few  acres  under  tillage,  the  RosaiaM 
insisted  that  aome  of  their  countrymen  must  by 
aeme  accident  be  there.  The  Kirgbiaes,  howeur, 
mt  being  interrogated,  declared  that  it  was  41 
done  by  themselves,  and  was  even  pretty  i 
m  this  part  cf  the  steppe,  though  the  mi 
labour  was  entirely  performed  by  alavea»  a  ff^ 
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4niiiie  Kifjghtse  eMndeiing  any  aucb  occi^ition 
M  far  bMeatli  iu9  dignity.  The  {daiQ  faosMtii 
lUt  great  taouataiii  range  is  considered  by  SieveCB 
aa  the  moak  delightful  auoamer  reaideiice  in  ike 
world*  It  displays  the  most  rich  vegetation^  end 
jat  ibe  same  time  enjoys  the  most  magMficeiit 
alptae  {ircepeot.  The  snow  which  lies  on  the  tqis 
end  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains^  produces  a 
coolness  wliich  prevents  the  prodaction  of  noxious 
oe  troublesome  insects* 

Sievers  sought  here  everywhere  in  vain  for  the 
genuiM  rhubarb^  instead  of  which  he  was  preasnb- 
ed  always  with  a  spurious  kind  called  rAmoe  Sih^ 
rium.    He  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  eb- 
serving  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Kiighise 
horde.    His  impression  was  unexpectedly  &voun' 
able,  and  he  even  prefers  them  to  all  the  other 
Nomsdic  tribes  of  Asia.    The  Kii^tse,  be  ad» 
snits,  lilie  a  wild  beast,  gives  himself  up  to  eveiy 
Mtural  instiqct.    He  is  indUnei  to  thieving,  aod» 
Uioe  a  child,  widies  to  have  whatever  he  seek. 
Tlie  possession  of  herds  above  all  appears  to  him 
to  constitute  supreme  felicity.    To  obtain  theaa 
he  aeta  ont  on  his  robberies;  to  defend  ibem, 
whenever  it  is  dark  he  ceUeds  the  whole  in  Im 
^aurt,  takes  his  pike,  and,  alternately  with  ^ecs^ 
rides  round  it  during  the  whole  night,  accom« 
pMiied  by  his  dogs,  who  ke^  up  a  constant  hark- 
injii  to  ir^en  the  wolf*    He  stamk  in  little 
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awe  of  his  prince,  enters  his  court  ^ith  few  cott- 
pliments,  sits  down  and  smokes  his  pipe.    If  any 
presents  are  brought  while,  he  is  in  the  apart- 
ment, he  expects  a  share,  and  will  even  help  him- 
.self,  if  there  should  be  a  delay  in  offering  iu 
Our  author  compares  him  to  an  English  squre, 
according  to  the  idea  formed  from  Western  ta 
Tom  Jones.    His  passion  rages  with  the  fury  of  a 
wild  beast,  but  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  gentleness 
and  good  humour.    Siev«^  assures  us,  that  by 
'dint  of  courtesy,  and  a  few  presents,  he  found 
-himself  treated  as  the  best  of  friends. .  He  bad 
^nly  to  enter  a  ^ourtj  take  his  seat,  draw  out  his 
pipe,  present  the  landlord  with  a  pennyworth  iai 
td^acco,  and  the  lady  with  a  thimble  and  two 
needles,  and  from  that  moment  eveiy  thing  in  the 
-house  was  his.    The  host  woiild  be  his  gaardiaa 
in  every  danger,  and  the  hostess  treated  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  son.    Drunkenness  is  by  no 
means  so  prevalent  as  it  generally  is  among  the 
Asiatic  Nomades.    When  offered  brandy,  they 
merely  put  it  to  their  lips.      Their  favourite 
drink,  as  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  travellers,  is 
koumiss,  which  our  traveller  extols  as  a  most 
agreeable  and  wholesome  liquor,  and  only  sligfafiy 
intoxicating. 

-   F.  G.  GiORGi>  who  accompanied  Pallas  in  bis 
great  expedition,  afterwards  drew  up,  from  *the 
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observations  ithen  made,  aod  from  official  docu-. 
meiits,  a  general  description  of  the  Russian  em«; 
pare;,  the  best  of  any. yet  published.  From  this 
work  we  shall,  extract  the  following  statistical 
facts  relative  to  Siberia. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great  governments, 
Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk  ;  the  former  of  which  in- 
cludes all  its  western,  and  the  latter  all  its  eastern 
regions.  Of  these,  Tobolsk,  comprehending  the 
vast  tracts  extending  along  the  banks  .of  the  Obi, 
Irtysch,  and  Yenisei,  includes  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  rich  and  cultivated  land.  By  the  enume- 
ration of  1801,  it  contained  6S@,4S2  inhabitants, 
of  whom  306,821  were  male,  and  316,098  female. 
Of  these  2017  were  Mongols,  17,236  Ostiaks, 
273  Tschuwashes,  2936  Buchanans,  1993  Tun- 
gouses,  2581  Yakoutes,  3302  Samoiedes,  308 
Jukagirs.  This  does  not  include  the  Cossacks, 
who  are  about  22,000,  nor  several  tribes  of  the 
wandering  Tartars. 

The  government  of  Irkoutsk  includes  some 
fertile  territory  on  the  southern  frontier,  and 
around  the  Baikal,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
consists  of  vast  and  frozen  deserts.  Its  extent 
being  vast,  however,  its  population,  in  1801,  was 
found  to  be  451,934,  of  whom  208,793  are  male, 
and  207,144  female.  Among  these  there  are,  of 
Burats,  49,764  male,  and  47,932  female;    of 
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Moiigols,  571s  mtle ;  Tungouats,  13^864  iiia>e» 
and  11,014  female ;  TakotitM«  48,956  mde^  and 
41,607  female;  Jukagirsr  456  male,  asd  IM 
hmvUit ;  Koriaka,  900  mal^  and  779  ftmak. 
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XrllT  OF  AUTHORITrSS  AND  IttTPORTANt  WORKS  RSLAtINO 
TO  ASIA.* 

JV.  B^F-^The  Books  mentioned  under  each  Chapter  ajier  th^ 
mark  f  are  such  ae^  though  poesessed  of  merits  it  has  not  itm 
eonsistent  toith  the  plan  and  limits  of  the  xoork  to  analyws. 

INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  L— The  Ancixiits. 

HBR090TU9»t  India,  lib*  iii.    Scjrthsay  lib*  iv. 
CvRTXVS»  Q.  R.  de  Rebut  Creslis  Alezaodri  M^giii* 
Ahriav,  Expeditio  Alexandri  et  Historia  Indica.   Tha  iMt 
iacludes  the  Voyage  of  Nearchua. 

ViMCBNTy  Dr,  Periplus  of  Nearchua.  4to.  London,  1797.  . 


*  In  tiiis  list  tbe  object  has  been,  to  tdsfgit  watSti  tn'  airuigement  M  mvf 
ahftnt  the  mitfaoritief  on  which  each  portion  of  the  woik  was  fihinded,  with* 
mit  tha  ae^esshj  of  loading  the  matgin  wilh  inlhuniisi  t  and  at  ifat  saaa 
tuna  to  eihibit  a  systematic  Bftdiogiaiihy  of  Amm,  «r  list  of  Jn^NielHtt  woiIm 
Pttoli^  «o  Hm  difitewit  regioBs  of  4faat  contintnt. 

t  It  is  not  concdted  nasassiiry  to  gira  the  aditipm  of  te  OWksB^  whitk 
nay  be  found  in  any  bibliogrsphical  work. 
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Strabo,  India,  b.  xv« 

DiODonus  S1CULU8,  b.  ii,  ch.  7. 12, 13, 

Ahrian,  Periplut  Maris  Erythraei.  By  itself,  and  in  Hud- 
son's Greographi  Graeci  Minores. 

Vincent^  Dr,  on  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Vol* 
ii.  4to.  London,  1805. 

Ptolbmaxus,  Geogrmphia — Bactriana,  &c«  b.¥i.  ch.ll,l2» 
IS.  Scythia,  b.  vi»  ch.  14, 15.  Serica,  b.  Ti«  ch.  16.  In^ 
b.  vii.  ch.  1,  2.  Sine,  b.  vii.  ch.  3.  Caravan  route  through 
Asia,  b.i.ch.  12. 

Plikius,  Historia  Naturalis,  b.  vi.  chap.  17-^22. 

Mkla  Pomponius,  b.  iii.  ch.  5,  and  ?• 

D'Anville,  Antiquite  Geographique  de  I'lnde.  4to. 

— — —  Sur  la  Serique  des  Anciens,  avec  nne  carte. — ^Li- 
mites  du  Monde  connu  de8jBuiciens,*aTec  une  carte  (Academie 
des  Belles  Lettres). 

G088ELIN,  Geographic  des  Crecs.  4to.  Paris. 

•         Geographic  des  Andens.   Tom.  iii.  and  ir.  >to. 
Paris,  1814. 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Arabians. 

Aboulfxda,  his  great  geographical  work  exists  only  in 
Arabic  and  in  manuscript;  the  **  Descriptio  Mavarelnahar  et 
Chorasmiae,"  by  Gravius,  and  the  Arabia  (Arab.  Lat),  are  in 
Hudson's  Geographi  Graeci  Minores;  the  Al  Send  and 
Al  Kend  (Hindostan)  are  translated  by  Thevenot  inhis  coUec* 
tion. 

Edrisi,  Geographia  Nubiensis  Arab.  Lat.  per  G.  Sionitam 
et  J.  Hesronitani.  4to.  Paris,  1619.  The  Arabic  was  printed 
at  9oi9e,  1592, 

•    Eav  Havka^  Oriental  Geography,  translated  by  Sir  WU<. 
liam  Ousdey.  4to.  LodSon,  1800. 

Ibk  al  Vardi,  Bakoui,  Stc.  See  Notices  el  Extraits 
des  Manoscrits  da  Rot  de  France.   Tom.  ii. 
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AncienneB  relationi  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine  de  deux  Voya- 
geurt  Mahometans  qui  7  allte'ent  dani  le  neuvieme  siecley  tra- 
duitefl^de  I'Arabe  par  I'Abbe  Kenaudot.  8yo.  Paris,  1718.. 

Bbnjamin  .  of  Tudela,  Itinerariuniy  ex  vemione  MonUmi, 
Svo.  Plantin.  1575.    Leyden,  £Izeyir»  1653. 
In  English.   12mo.  London,  178S. 
I  -    Extnipto  in  Purchas,  Harris,  Pinkerton,  &c. 

BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

AscELiK  and  Carpini.  The  narrative  of  their  journeys 
was  first  printed  in  VincetUU  Burgundi  Specubtm  Bibliotkecae 
MufuU  seu  Speculum  quadruples^  10  toIs.  fol.  Argentorati, 
1747.  (There  is  a  very  early  French  translation  in  5  toIs.  fol. 
under  the  title  of  Mkoir  Historial). 

— — —  Opera  dilettevole  ad  intendere,  la  qual  si  contiene 
doi  Itinerarii  in  Tartaria*  4ta  Venice,.  1587. 

— — —  An  English  translation  of  Carpini  in  Hackluyt, 
which  wants,  however,  two  chapters.'* 

■  A  French   translation  in  Bergeron  Voyages   (la 

Haye,  1785),  contains  the  two  chapters,  as  well  as  the  relation 
of  Ascelin. 


CHAPTER  U. 

RuBRUQUis.  The  narrative  of  this  traveller,  partially  pub- 
lished by  Hackluyt,  is  given  complete  by  Purchas  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  third  volume,  and  copied  or  abridgeB  in  most  oif 
the  subsequent  collections. 


•  In  the  quoCatums  througlMnit  this  worlE»  croa  of  ibraign  worki^  it  Ims 
been  not  imunial  to  make  use  of  the  oU  Engliih  tfandatioiis»  tho  hagnage 
of  which  poiMMea  a  force  and  nauetef  which  gives  the  spirit  of  these  aariy 
naRitiTes  better  than  would  easily  be  done  in  the  En^sh  of  the  present  dav. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Marco  Polo,  ddle  maraviglie  del  mondo  da  lui  vedate  • 
VMggi>  &c.  tol  Venice,  1486.  Ibid.  1508, 

— — .  In  German,  Nuremberg,  1471. 

*— — -  In  Spanish,  with  a  treatise  bj  Regio  on  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  Marco  Polo.  fol.  SeviOe,   1720. 

In  French.  4to*  Paris,  1556. 

' In  English,  fol.  1579. 

-^— -  Translated  into  English,  with  ample  notes,  bj  Wil- 
liam Marsden,  F.R.S.  (the  best  edition  yet  published)  4to. 
London,  1818* 

■■  Inserted  in  the  Italian  collection  of  Ramusio ;  French 

translation  in  Bergeron ;  English  translation  in  Purchas,  Pln- 
kerton,  and  several  other  collections. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Odbric  de  PoRTBNAu,  de  Mirahiiibus  Mundi.  Inserted 
vttder  the  date  of  1S18  in  the  Acts  of  BoUandus,  and  in  the 
Annals  of  Widinglus ;  also,  with  a  translation,  in  Hackluyt*s 
collection. 

Makdsville,  Sir  John,  A  lytell  Treatise  or  Booke,  named 
Johan  Mandeuyll,  Knyht,  born  in  Englande,  in  the  towne  of 
Saint  Abone,  and  speakedi  of  the  ways  of  the  Holy  Lande 
toward  Jberosalem,  and  of  Maruyles  of  Inde,  and  of  other 
dyrerse  countries.  London,  1499.  8yo — 1503, 8vo,i^l568, 4to. 
—1684,  4to — 1725,  8to. 

M  In  French,  very  rare.  Lyon.  Barth.  Boyer.   148a 

.  Another.  4to.  Paris.  Jehan  Bonfon.  Goth. 

In  Italian.  Venice,  1497. 15S7. 1567. 

■  In  Spanish.  Valencia,  fol.  1540. 

■  In  Hackluyt,  ed.  1589. 

BxcoLD  de  Monte  Crucis,  Voyages  in  Tartaric,' traduiU  c» 
Francais  en  I35I  par  Jean  le  Long  d'Ypres.    This  narratiTe, 


wUch  M.  Malte  Bnm  9eta§  t»  t^oAdtr  M  impttfaffiUii^  abd 
probably  as  lost,  I  found,  wkb  several  other  eoribiis  ooai,  in 
the  following  rare  work  in  the  coilecti<m  of  John  ReiAte,  BSq. 
■  ■•  ■  L'Histom  (laisattle  et  rectefttiTO  da  Grand  'Euk- 
pereur  de  Tanarto  Mmme  le  Grand  Can.  FoL  bl.  L  I5SS. 

CHAPTER  V — AoE  of  Timub. 

Ci^AvtJd,  Historia  dd  grati  Tainerlaif ;  or  ItmefSfio  y  nar- 
ration del  yiage  j  relacion  de  la  ambazada  que  Rtijr  Gcmealas 
dt  Ckivrja  hiso  por  tnandado  del  tenfor  rey  Den  Henrique  el 
Tercero,  de  CastiHe,  en  amio  1405,  eon  disetmo  de  Goncalet 
Argova  da  Molina,  y  kl  vida  del  Tamerlan  eseripta  per  Paulo 
Jovio.  Seville,  fol.  1562.  Very  rare.  Reprinted  Madrid 
1782. 

8cHiLl>TB*lt0CA,  Jdm.  A  short  aiialysis  in  Forstei'r  Dis- 
cdverieB  in  the  North,  p.  I5SU-155.  I  have  never  been  Ale 
td  see  the  book  Hself,  nor  even  its  title  and  date  in  any  eati^- 
logae. 

Shah  Roxh,  embassy  by.  In  the  collections  of  Porster 
and  Astley.    More  fully  in  Asiatic  Annual  Register. 

.— ^'-  Ambassades  reciproques  des  Rois  des  Indes  et  de  la 
ChiAe,  en  1412;  traduites  du  Persan,  avec  h  vie  de  ces  deux 
Sonv«raitts,  et  des  Notes  par  M.  Langles.  Paris,  l?8d.  dvo. 

CHAPTER  VI Southern  Coasts. 

Piyro,  Ftoian  Mendez,  Peregrtnacam,  en  que  da  conta 
de  Danytas  e  muyto  estnmhas  chusas  que  vio  e  ovvio  no  reynb 
da  China,  no  da  Tartaria,  no  da  Somam,  que  vulganuente  so 
chama  Siaro,  no  do  Calaminham,  no  de  Pegu,  no  de  Martavai); 
e  em  outros  muyCos  reyaos  e  senhorios  das  Pitrtes  orientates, 
fel.  Lhfboe,  1614.   Ibid.  1768. 

— • Ih  Spanidi.  Madrid,  1627.  Valencia,  1645. 

■  In  Dutch.   Amsterdam,  16$9. 
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FiVTOy  In  Gennan.  •  Amsterdam,  1671. 

■  In  French.  Paris,  1645. 
•- In  English,  fol.  1663. 

Sharpst  and  Middlitok.    In  Furchas's  Filgrims,  toI.  L 

■  I  ■      NarratiTe  of  a  Voyage  to  Arahia  Felix,  with  an  Ac-  - 
count  of  the  captivity  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton  at  Mocht.  Bro. 
This  does  not  contain  Sir  Henry's  own  narrative,  which  is 
found  only  in  Furchas. 

Gaantham,  Sir  Thomas.  Manuscript.  Harieian.  4753. 
(British  Museum). 

Albuqukrqub  Coelho,  Antonio  de,  Govemador  e  Capitao 
General  da  Cidade  do  Nome  de  Deos  de  Macao  na  Cluna. 
Jornada  que  fez  de  Goa  ate  chegar  a  dtta  Cidade  no  anno  de . 
1718.    Escrita  pelo  Ci^itao  Joao  Tavarez  de  Vellea  Guer- . 
reiro.  12mo.  Lisboa  Occidental,   17S2. 

f  LiNSCHOTiN,  Joan.  Navigatio  et  Itinecarium  in  Indiam 
Orientalero,.  et  descriptio  totius  Guinese  tractus,  Loang»,  An- 
golsB,,  et  Monomotapc,  insularumque  S.  Thoaue,  S.  Helene, 
Ascensionis,  nee  non  insulte  Madagascar,  sitosque  term  fir* 
mae  a  Bonae  Spei  promontorio,  usque  ad  mare  rubnun.  HagR, 
1599.  Amsterdam,  1614.  Also  in  de  Bry  (Little  Yoyages)^ 
parts  %  S,  4. 

Rhodes,  F«  Alejumdre  de,  Voyages  et  Missions  en  ki 
Chine  en  autre  royaumes  d'Orient.  Paris,  4to.  1653,  1666, 
1682. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  A  new  account  of  the  East  Indies, 
giving  an  account  of  the  situation,  product,  manufactures, 
UwSf  customs,  religion,  trade,  Ac.  of  all  the  countries  and 
islands  which  lie  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
ilbmd  of  Japan.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1727.  London,. 
1747. 

Becueil  des  Voyages  qui  out  servi  a  I'etablissement  et  aux , 
progres  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orient,  des  Hollandois,- 
public  par  Constantin.  5  toms.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1702-1706. 
lOtoms.  12mo.  1730. 
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CHAPTER  VIL— The  Caspiak. 

.  jBHKlMsoHy  JoHHSoNy  &c«  appeared  firtt  in  HftcUujTt,  ptfl- 
ly  copied  by  Purchat,  Pinkeiton,  &c.  translaled  in  Thevie* 
.not  and  Recueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord. 

CuBXROy  Peregrinacion  che  ha  hecho  de  la  mayor  parte  del 
Mondoy  D.  Pedro  Sebaatiano  Cubero.  foL  Saragoiaa»  1688. 

BacKBWiTZ^  Bbuce.  Memoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  his  Travels  in  Germany^  Russia^  Tu^ 
tarff  &c.    4to.   London,  17ftS. 

£i.TON,  Hahway,  Stc.  Historical  AccowH  of  tbe  Bnlisk 
.Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea»  with  a  Journal  o£  Travels- from 
London  through  Russia,  into  Prussia,  and  back  again  through 
Russia  into  Germany  and  Holland ;  to  which  are  added  the 
Rerolutions  of  Persia  during  the  present  century,  by  Jonas 
Hanway.    2  vols.  4to.    London,  175S. 

f  BxLL,  John,  of  Antermony's,  Travels  from  8t  Petersburg 
In  Russia  to  several  parts  of  Asia.  2  vols.  4fto.  Glasgow,  1769. 

HisToiRB  des  Decouvertes  faites  par  plusieurs  serans  vo3r^ 
ageurs  (Pallas,  Gmelin,  Guldenstedt,  and  Lepechin),  daaS 
-plusieurs  contrees  de  la  Russie  et  de  la  Perse.  2  vols.  4to, 
Hague,  1779.    S  torn.  4fto.    Geneve,  1785«-6. 

CHAPTfeR  VIII — From  India  overland*' 

TxNRBiRO,  Antonio.  The  only  copy  of  this  narrative  which 
I  have  seen  is  one  appended  to  the  folio  edition  of  Mendes 
Pinto,  published  at  Lisbon  in  176S. 

BxRHARDiNo,  Fray  Gaspar  de  Sao.  Itinerario  do  IiidHi 
por  Terra.    4to.    Lisbon,  1611. 

GoDiKHo,  P.  Manuel.  Relacao  de  novo  camino  que  fez  por 
terra  e  mar  da  India  para  Portugal,  no  anno  1663.  Lisbon, 
Svo.  1665. 

Capper,  James,  Col.    Observations  on  the  passage  to  J^ 
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d»  tltfougfa  Egypt ;  alw>  by  Vienna  through  Conttantinople  to 
Aleppo,  &c.  4to.   liondon^  17M,   9vo.  17as« 

Campbsll,  Donald,  of  Barbreck.  A  Journey  overland  to 
India,  paidy  by  a  route  nev^  gone  befiHre  by  aay  EiMwpoan 
4IO.  London,  1775. 

Taylor,  John,  Travels  from  India  by  the  way  of  Tyni^ 
Venice,  Sn.   2  volt.  8vo*    London,  1799* 

f  lYEMf  Edward,  £<q.  A  Voyage  from  India  to  E^gfaaiin 
1754;  aho  a  Voyage  ftom  Persia  toEngkad  by  an  ummisl 
asute^  4CO.   London,  177S. 

Jacksok,  John,  Journey  fnun  India  towards  Engiandi  bjr 
« route  commoBly  called  overland;  particularly  beUveen  the 
fivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  through  Curdistan,  Diaxback^ 
AmraBia,  and  Natolia,  in  Asia.    8vo.    Londoui  179t. 

CHAPTER  IX — Thibbt. 

Andrada,  Antonio,  novo  descubrimento  do^raoCatayo 
fa  dos  reynos  de  Tibet.  4to.  Lisboa*  1626.  I  have  only  be«n 
ablf  tQ  frM^  this  aad  fome  similar  nurratives  in  the  f^s^linring 
vorjc 

NiPRVMBBRG,  Claros  varones  de  la  Companbia  de  Jcsh, 
6  torn.  fol.    Madrid,  1643,  &c* 

Grusbir  and  Dorville.  Their  narrative  is  inserte4  in 
Ktrcher't  China  lUustrata  (fol.  1667)»  and  in  the  fourth  vo* 
lume  of  Thevenofs  BelaUon  de  Voyages  curieux. 

Pfsipxai,  Lettr«i  edifi^ntes  et  Qurieuse%  toi9*  ^t 
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4&  Honor  dd  gran  Prtiiana  Sm  IgBMio  de  Ixiyab,  ai.  (1645).  VWv 
cmplsiviy  TencnbUes  Memoriasdealgupos,  &c  (1647)*  The  two  laA  vo- 
Imn^  are  by  AIomo  de  Andrada,  and  are  entiUed  Varonea  iUustres  in  San- 
^Otad,  Letras,  y  Zelo,  &c  (1666—67).  In  the  king*»  Bbrwy  I  had  an  op- 
poftiniicr  of  picking  out  the  graiBs  of  bailey  flnom  tfaii  fanmcaitf  flMM  ^  J*' 
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Ho«ACS  DB  &A  PBIIHA9  Rdtaignc  del  Sttto  praente  iil 
legno  de  Thibet.    Sto.  Roma»  17SS. 

CHAPTER  X— Central  Asia. 

Pboolbtti.  (In  Fonter's  Voyages  aa  Nord). 

Chxsaud.  (In  Astley*s  Collection). 

Oos2.  This  narrative  in  the  original  Portuguese  it  j^en 
by  Kieremberg,  (see  above).  There  is  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  "  Christiana  expeditio  apud  Sinas"  of  Ricdo.  The  ana- 
lyses  of  Purchas  and  Astley  are  very  slovenly  and  inaccurate. 

GuBiLLOir,  in  Duhalde,  Description  HistoriquOy  Stc*  de  bt 
Chine* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  materials  for  this  chapter  are  generally  derived  froQi 
those  already  enumerated;  pardcularly  under  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Introduction. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  L^Eablt  Votaobs  to  Iitbia. 

CpsvAf  I)idicopz,bu8TBs.  In  Montfaucon.  Collectip  N^vb 
Patnmi,  GrsBCorura  (2  torn.  fol.  Fari«^  1705),  Gr.  Lat.  A|MUt 
irfit  (Gr.  Fr.)  in  Thevenot's  CoHection. 

CoBTif  Sto  Srsr ano.    In  Ramusio's  CoUection,  torn*  i» 

Abdoui^rizack.  Translated  with  Notes  by  M.  Lanj^les  in^ 
his  Collection  Portative  des  Voyages.  12mo.    Paris,  1805. 

Babthema, — Ludovici,  patricii»  Romie  novum  Itinerariom 
Ethiopise,  Egypti,  utriusque  Arabise,  Persise,  Syrise  et  Indise^ 
eltra  ultraque  Gangem.  fol.    Mb  date,  extremely  rare. 

^ Fol.  Milan.  1511. 

■  In  Spanish  (with  the  na»e)l  fill.  Jknifiei  1479'     , 
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Babthsixa,  in  Ramiuio,  torn.  I.  EngitBh  Translaliony under 
tbe  name  of  VertomanniUy  in  Willet  and  Eden's  Deaidei4 
4to.  1555. 

CHA't^TER  II. — PORTUGUESS  DiaCOVERT. 

Di  Barros,  Decades  IV.  de  Asia.  fol.  1552, 1602.  ConU- 
nued  by  Couto,  Decades  V— XL  foL  (It  is  doubtful  if  the  four 
last  hare  been  printed). 

.  Reprinted  in  15  vols.  12mo.    Lisboa,  1777. 

CastanhbdAi  Fernan  Lopez  de,  Historiade  descobrlmento 
e  conquista  da  India  por  los  Portugueses.  8  torn.  fol.  Coimbra, 
1552—4. 

■     ■    Ital.  by  Ulloa.  2  torn.  4to.  Venice,  1578. 

f  Faria  y  Sousa,  Manuel,  Asia  Portuguesa.  S  torn.  fol. 
Lisboa,  1666—75. 

OsoRio,  Hieronymo,  de  Rebus  Emanuelis  Lositanise  regit' 
virtttte  et  auspiciis  gestis.  fol.  Lisboa,  1575. 

CHAPTER  III.— Portuguese  Missionaries. 

Guzman,  Historia  de  las  missioneschehanhecholoswK- 
giosos  de  la  companbia  de  Jesus,  para  predicar  el  Santo  Evan- 
gelio  en  la  Iiidia  Oriental  j  en  los  Reynos  de  China  y  Japon. 
2  torn.  fol.    Alcala,  1601. 

Oriente  Conquistabo  a  Jesu  Christo  pelos  P^res  da 
corapanhia  de  Jesu  da  ProTincia  de  Goa.   2  torn.  4tOb    FTKh 

Cartas  de  la  India.  1551,  1562,  1611. 

Manriqus,  Itinerary  de  las  nussiones  del  India  Oriental. 
4to.    Roma,  1653- 

CHAPTER  IV.— English  Embassies. 

MiLMNHALL,  Hawkins,  Roe.  In  Purchas,  vol.  i.  Roe 
more  fully  in  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  i.  and  .afterwards 
printed  separately.  .4to.  1540. 
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CHAPTER  V.»Mi8CBL&ANxous  Taavsls. 

Bruton,  William,  Newes  from  the  East  Indies,  or  Voyage 
to  Beogalla.  4to.  London,  1638.  Reprinted  in  Osborne's  Col- 
lection. 

Graaf,  Voyages  de,  Amst.  12mo.  1719 ;  and  in  Hist.  Gen. 
des  Voyages. 

Mandislo,  Joh.  Albr.  Morgenlandische  Reisebeschreibungi 
nit  *Adam  Olearius  Ammerkungen.  fol.  Schleswick,  1647- 

■  French  Translation.  Amsterdam,  1727. 

■  In  English  by  Davies^  fol.  1669. 

BsRNiKR,  Francis,  Voyages,  contenant  la  description  des 
Etats  du  Grand  Mogul  del  Indostan,  &c  2  torn.  12mo.  Amst. 
1699,  1723, 1725. 

^— —  In  English^  1671«— 2.  Inserted  in  Osborne  and  Pin* 
kerton*s  Collections. 

Tavrrnisr,  (J.  B.)  Voyage  en  Turquie,  en  Perse,  et  anz 
Indes.  6  torn.  12mo.  Paris,  (Hollaade),  1692. 

Utrecht,  1712. 

>  In  English,  fol.  London,  1678. 

Hodges  (William,  R.  A.)  Travels  in  India  during  the 
years  1780, -1-2 -3.  4to.  London,  1793—1794.  Translated 
with  Notes  by  M.  Lahgles  in  his  Bibliotheque  Portative  des 
Voyages.  Paris,  1805. 

NiECAMP,  Jo.  Luc.  Historia  Missionis  Evangelicse  In  India 
Orientali.  4to.  Halle,  1747.  Abridged  from  a  German  work 
on  the  same  subject,  in  IS  vols.  4to. 

f  Trevenot  (Jean)  Voyage,  contenant  la  relation  de  Tin- 
doustan,  des  nouveaux  Mogols,  et  autres  peuples  et  pays 
des  Indes.  4to.  Paris,  1684. 

DEtLON,  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales.  Amsterdam.  l2mo^ 
1G99. 

I  In  English,  with  his  account  of  the  Inquisition  at 

Goa.  8vo.  1699. 

VOL.  III.  I  i 
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TArp  (David)  Funfsehnjdirige  Ottuidianiftclie  Beiae-bes- 
dtfetbimg^an  lC6T~168fi.  4to*  Hftaavar,  1714. 

Gboss  (John  Benrj)  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  beguain 
175Q»  and  continued  UIl  1764.  8to.  Loadon,  17G6«— French 
translation.  12mo.  Paris,  1758. 

TixFENTHAXLXR  (P.  Joscph)  Historisch-GeognLphische 
Beschretbung  von  Hindostan,  &c.  herausgegeben  von  J.  Ber.- 
nouilli.  2  vols.  Svo.  Berlin,  1786. 

■  In  French,  with  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Rechercfaes, 
and  RenneFs  map,  S  torn.  4to.  1785. 

RsMNSL  (James)  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  or  the 
Mogul  Empire,  with  an  Introduction  ilhistiative  of  the  geogn- 
phy  and.present  division  of  that  countiy,  and  a  Map  .of  the 
country  situated  between  the  borders  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Caspian.   8vo.  London,  1788. 

■         In  French  from  the  7th  edition.  S  torn.  8vo.  1800. 

CHAPTERS  VI.  Vn.  VIIL— DMcaiPwo* 
or  HiNDOSTAir. 

Asiatic  Rkssaechss  ;  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  in* 
sdtuted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  history  and  antiqni* 
ties,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  litecature  of  Asia.  12  vols.  4to  and 
8vo.  Calcutta— London  reprinted,  1799 — 1819. 

Asiatic  Anxual  RxoiaTsa  for  1799  and  following  jean. 
8vo.  London, 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  affiurs  of  the  East  India  Company.  Order- 
ed to  be  printed  12th  July  1812.   I  large  folio  volume. 

Papers  relating  to  the  East  India  Company,  ordered  to  be 
printed  9d  and  ISth  June  1813.  2  vob.  folio.  Include  Mr 
Grant's  View  of  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  Mr  Strachey's  Reports,  te« 

JoHss  (Sir  WiUiaro)  Works.  8vols.4to.   1799--1801. 


BucHAKAK  (now  HamiltoB)  FraDicis»  M«D.  A  Jomey 
from  Madras  through  the  countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 
Malabar,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inyestigating  the  state  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce;  the  religion,  manners,  and 
customs ;  the  history,  natural  and  civil;  and  antiquities.  S  vols. 
4t6.  London,  1807. 

Mill  (Jsmes)  History  of  Britidi  India.  6  vols*  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1818.  ? 

C0L8BR00K8  (H.)  Remarks  on  the  husbandry  find  coQi* 
.miecceof^eogaLSyo^  Lpndon,  ISOS. 

Valbvtia  (Lord)  Voyages  and  Travel^.  8  vols.  ^to.  4  volf  • 
Bvp. 

Graham  (Maria)  Journal  of  a  residence  in  India.  4tp* 
Sdin.  1812^1815. 

-^^— —  Letters  on  India.  8vo.  Edin.  1815. 

W1LKX8  (Col.  M.)  Historical  Ske^es  of  the  soutl»  of 
India*  S  vols.  4<lo.  Xiopdon,  v^  y»  ^' 

Dubois  (Abbe)  Description  of  the  character,  n^^nner^  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  India*  4to.  London,  1817. 

Ward,  View  of  the  history,  religion,  and  literature  of  the 
I{indo<Mi.  2  vols.  8vo.  dd  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  1817- 

ToN9  op  the  l^fihrattas,  (in  Asiatic  Annual  Register). 

BnouoiiroN  (TvDO  Letters  written  in  a  Mghratta  camp 
in  le^  ito.  Lo^dop,  I8I3. 

FjTTC^^BSV^B  (Lt.  Coh)  Jpi^fney  from  Indiii  to  England, 
itp.  London^  I8I9.  

lijlAteoLM  ^Sjr  \Fohn)  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs.  8vo.  London, 
1812*    (Sieveral  p^^iees  on  the  subject  in  Asiatic  Researches). 

Tf  TL9R  (Alex.  Fraser)  Considerations  on  the  present  poU* 
tical  state  of  India.  2  vols.  8vo,  1815. 

Buchanan  (Rev.  Claudius)  Christian  Researches  in  Asia. 
Svo.  London,  1811. 

r   Hamilton  {Walter)  East  India  6a:Mtefr.*8vo.  LoB4on> 
1815.      "  -^     • 
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Hahiltok,  Geographical  Description  of  Hiodostaxiy  i  toIi. 
4to.  London,  18S0. 

BOOK  UL  . 

CHAPTER  I^Ths  HiMMALu. 

Hakdwicke  (CapU)  Narratm  of  a  Journey  to  Sermagor. 
Asiatic  Researches. 

Webb  and  Rapbr,  Journey  to  explore  the  soarces  of  the 
Ganges.  Ibid.  yo).  x. 

Colbbrookb  (H.)  On  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
'Ibid,  vol.  xi. 

MooBCROFT,  Journey  to  the  lake  Manasarowara  in  Undes. 
Ibid,  Tol.  xii. 

Quarterly  Review  for  Fehruary  1820. 

Fbasbr  (J.  B.)  Outline  of  his  narrative  in  Edinburgh  Fhflo- 
sophical  Journal,  No.  1. 

CHAPTER  U^TniBBT. 

BooLB,  Account  of  Thibet,  containing  a  description  of  the 
manners,  Customs,  reh'gion,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants, 
extracted  from  his  papers  by  Mr  Stewart;  Philosophical 
Transactions,  No.  67.  part.  2.  and  Annual  Register  1778. 

Turner  (Samuel)  An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  court 
of  Teshoo  Lama  in  Thibet,  containing  a  narratiye  of  a  journey 
through  Bootan  and  part  of  Thibet ;  to  which  are  added,  views 
taken  upon  the  place  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Davis,  and  ob- 
*servations  mineralogical,  botanical,  and  medical,  by  Robeft 
Saunders.  4to.  London,  1800. 

CHAPTER  III^Nb?ai. 

GiirsEFPX  (Father)  Account  of  Nepal,  fnduding  the  nam> 
tion  of  its  invasion  by  Purthi  Nerain*— Asiatic  Researchcsp 
vol.ii. 


.  KiBKPATRicK  (Gol.)  An  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepi^, 
being  the  substance  of  observations  made  during  a  mission  to 
that  country  in  the  year  1793 ;  illustrated  with  a  map  and 
other  engravings.  4to.  London,  1811. 

Hamilton  (formerly  Buchanan)  FraociSyM.D.- An  ac- 
count of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  territories  annexed 
to  tliis  dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha ;  with  engravings. 
4to.  Edin.  1819. 


CHAPTER  IV.— CoimTKias  wmt  or  India. 

FoR8T£R  (George)  A  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England, 
through  the  northern  parts  of  India,  Cashmire,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia,  and  into  Russia  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  2  vols.  4to. 
London,  1798.  8vo.  1808. 

Elphinston  (Mount  Stewart)  An  Account  of  the  king- 
dom of  Caubul,  and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartaiyj.and 
India.  4to.  London,   1815.  edit,  in  2  vols*  8vo. 

PoTTiNOBE,  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  4to.  Lon- 
don. 

Encydopsdia  Britannica,  Supplement,  art.  Caubul.  As  this 
article  was  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  workj  he  haa 
taken  the  liberty  to  extract  a  few  pages  verboHm* 

BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER  I— Persia,  (sARtT). 

;  ZxNO  (Caterino)  Commentari  del  Viaggio  in  Persia^e  del]e 
guerre  fatte  nell*  imperio  Persiano  del  tempo  di  Uxan  CassaBO» 
Ac*  8vo.  Venice,  1558. 

Barbaro  (Josafat)  no  separate  edition* 

CoMTARiNi  (Ambrogio)  Viaggio  del  Ambasciatore  datti 
signoria  di  Venetia  al  Uican  Cassan  re  di  Persist  &c.  ISmo. 
y^W^ce,  1S4S. 

The  above  three  narratives  are  printed  by  Aldus  in .  one 
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tmldl  tjo  voldiiie,  Mutided,  VUggf  ftftd  d»  Vktegia,  Ac  Ve- 
h}c6,  IM^l^.  1%ey  ar^  alto  inserted  in  the  collection  of 
Ramuslo. 

Shirley,  Sir  AntofajTy  Relation  of  Us  TVavels  into  Persia. 
4to.  1619.  Abo  in  Porchili. 

Dov  Garcia  ds  Stlva,  Comnlentarioc  de  la  EAitiaicada 
qat  del  i^arte  del  ^ey  de'Espana  Don  Piietipe  IIL  Iii20  al 
Bey  Scha  Abas  de  Persia.  Anno  1618.  Ayscough  MSS. 
(British  Museum). 

^— —  De  Rebus  Persamm  Eptstokb  IM^  Spahani  eza- 
rata.  Aniwerpiae,  1620.  This  letter  does  not  contain  any  of 
the  partibulars  in  the  above  MS.  narratiye* 

HxRBRRT,  Thoma^  A  Relatloti  of  sdme  yitai  Tiiitelb  into 
Africa  and  <he  Oi^at  Asia,  erfpeciiUj^  tfie  territories  of  the 
Persian  monarchy^  and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental -Ii^es,  and 
Isies  aAjac^nl  fdl,  LiMddn,  1€^  i6SS,  l€6S,  16fft. 

-^u.-^^  in  French,  by  WiijueTori  4to.  laflS. 

Olxarius,  Adam,  Muskowitisdie  oft  begebr^e  Be^diref- 
finrgdei*  neaen  drtentalischen  Rei^  an  iet  Koentg  ha  Peitien, 
(with  Mandeslo's  narrative  appended).  Sleswig.  fol.  1647* 
A  inore  complete  edition  at  Hamburg,  16^. 

S--  In  French,  by  Wiquefort.  fd.  Anist.  179S. 

In  English.  4to.  16^. 

Chardih,  Chev.  Journal  du  Voyage  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes 
Orientales,  par  la  Mer  Noire,  fol.  London,  1686.  This  edi- 
tion contains  only  the  journey  from  Fnis  to  Ispahan.  The 
llescription  of  Persia  never  appeared  till  the  following : 

Voyage  de  HI.  le  Chevi£er  Chardhi  cf^  Pers^  ei  autres 
fieuz  de  rOrient.  Amrit  16  tom.  Iteo.  1711. 

— ^—  Le  Memo.  Amst.  4  torn.  4to.'  17^. 

— —  Le  Meme,  augmentee  des  Notes,  itti  par  M. 
laingles.  iOtom.  8vo.  aveC  de6  planches  en  fiMio.  (The 
best  edition). 

BxMBo,  Ambrogio— in  Morelli,Di8sertation respecting  some 
learned  Venetians  who  are  little  known.  Ital.  Venice,  fol.  18(M. 
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LxANDRo»  Penia»  overo  secondo  Viaggio  di  F.  Leandro  di 
Sto  Cecilia  canneUtano^calzo,  dell'  Oriente,  scritta  da  mede- 
aimd.  4t0*  Jtomai  1757* ..       .^    ..  

f  Vallx^.  Piat3fot4dlc»  Yi^»'nx  Tnd^  Pmia,  ^  Iodia» 
(ebiefly  Penia).  4  torn.  4to.  Koma^  160Q,  }6^,  1603* 

BRimr,  Com  le.  Journey  through  J^iiscoyy  ^  Pj^rfia  and 
the  Eart  Indies*  (In  Du^ch)^,  Difflinguiahed  by  iu  Talua)>le 
plates  representing  cities  and  rqias^ . 

■    ■        In  Frendi.  Ainst«  Syols.foL  1718. 

In  English.  S  vols.  fol.  1718. 

;;EitAirKLiir»  WiUiamb  PbcenraiioQa  asade^p^  a.Tomr  frtnn 
Bengal  to  Schiras^  with  a  shofi  aeeount  of  thfl  reniaiiis  of  the 
celdbrated  palace  of  Persepolis,  8v^  London.  1780t     . 

BxAocHAMF»  Voyage  en  Perse.  (Joutnal  das  Sarans. 
1790.) 

CHAPTER  IL— Persia,  (receht.) 

Ma]:.coi^m»  Sir  John^  History  of  Persia^  from  the  earlieit 
ages  to  the  present  time*  9  vols^  4to«.  1816. 

Qlivxbr,  Voyage  en  Perse.  2.  vols,  8vo.  Pam  1807. 

WARiNa,  Scott,  Tour  to  Schiras.  4to.  1818.. .... 

..MoRiBRt  JaaseSf  Journey  tbrou^  Peni^.  Anqcs^ias  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  C<Histantinople,  in  the  years  1808  and  1800. 
4fto.  Londcm,  1812. 

V  AfAcnaiui'O  Kivkeia,  Jahn^xGeograpbi^  Mfinioir  of  the 
Persian  Empire^  aceoiDpanied.lqLa  map*  4to.  J^piidoDi  19^9*, 

Rich,  Claudius  James,  Meaerir  m  the  ruins  of  Babylon« 
Swo.  London,  1815. 

f  MoRiER,  (J.)  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  ^n« 
staHtiiaQple)  betvee9  the^yeairft  >181^1« ;  t90eth«^  irith  jm  ac- 
count of  his  Majesty's  embassy  under  Sir  Gore  Ousdey,  Bart. 
4to.   1818.  ,     .. 

•  OtfsxLBT,  (Sir  William)  Travels  in  ▼mriqus  countries  of  the 
East,  particularly  Perna.  vol.  i.  4to.  1819. 


90k  4FPSVBZX. 

CHAPTER  III Holy  Land. 

AmcuLfUB — ^WiLLiBALD — Berkaud— in  BbbiUoB  Acts 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.  Seculom  Tertium. 

BouLDUELL  (William  de)  L'hyatoire  plaisante,  &c.  See 
voder  Ricold,  page  491. 

'  BnocQUiERE  (Bertrandon  de)  Voyage,  first  pobltdied  in 
the  Memoires  of  the  French  Institute. 

-^^—  In  English  by  Johnes,  and  in  new  edition  of  Hack- 
luyt. 

'   BRBtDENBACB  (Bern,  de)    Opus  transmarime  pieregrhia- 
tionis  ad  sepulchram  Domtnicum  in  Hierusalem.  fol.  14SS. 
Mentz,  I486,  1541.  Spire,  1503. 
'   In  French,  1464,  1489i  1517. 

Baumgartbm  (Martin)  Peregrinatio  in  JEgyptum,  Ara* 
biam,  Palestinam,  et  Syriam.  Nuremberg,  1621,  I67S. 

—  In  English,  in  Churchill's  Collection. 

Georoewitz  (Bart.)  Voyage  de  la  Sainte  Cite  de  Jerusa- 
lem, avec  les  ceremonies  des  Turcs.   Liege.  4to.   1600. 

A1.DBR8ET  (Laurence)  in  Hackluyt. 

Sandtb  (Geoi^e)  Travels.  foU  London,  1615, 16SI»  1678; 
also  in  Purchaa. 

'  f  Rosacio  (Giuseppe)  Viaggi  de  Venetin  a  Constantino- 
poli,  e  per  mare  e  per  terra  insieme  qoeUa  della  Tertm  Santa. 
4to.  Venice,  1518,  1598. 

Zuallardo,  Devotissimo  Viaggid  de  Jerusalem,  fatto  e 
descritto  Tanno  1586»  con  disegni  di  Varii  Lnoght  dx  Term 
Santa.  8vo.  Roma,  1587,  1595. 

Adrichomius,  Theatrum  Terrse  Sanctse.  foL  Cologne 
U90. 

'  Vera  (Juan  Caverio  de)  Vlage  de  la  Terra  Santa  7  dea- 
cripcion  de  Jerusalem,  y  del  Sante  Monte  Libano.  Svo.  Ften- 
peluna,  1613. 

'  CoTOvicus  (Joan)  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanuin  ei  Syria- 
cum.  4to.   Antwerp,  1619. 
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BaocAmbvs  (Bonavaitani)  Palestioa  tiTe  Detcriptio  Term 
Sand*. 

Nob  (Fr.)  Viaggio  de  Venetia  al  Santi  Sepolcro  e  al  Monta 
SinaL  Svo.  Venice.  1688,  1676.  Bas6ano»  1685. 

DoDBDAH  (M.  J.)  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Saintei  cnrichie  de 
figarei.  4to.  Parif»  1661. 

CiiBKON  (Aone)  Ag^  ie  guaire  mngU  wu,  Relatien  d'uA 
Voyage,  (a  Jeruialem).  Paris.  ISmo.  1671. 

GoMCALBs  (D.)  Reiten  iiach  Jeruaalem.  2  vols.  4to.  Ant* 
werfK 

MoRisoM  (Sieur)  Retatioo  d*jan  voyage  nouveUemeot  fiat 
an  Mount  Sinai  et  a  Jerusalem.  4to.  Touli  170i» 
.    RgLANOUB  (Hadrian)  Palesciiia  ex  moottnentia  Teteribtis 
illustrata.  4to.  Utrecht.  ... 

CHAPTER  tV— Asiatic  Turkbt. 

Ei^DRBD  (John)  in  Hackluyt. 

BiODUi*»a  (WiUian)  Travds  of  certain  Englisbnen  into 
ftrre  countries,  Africa,  Asia,  Troy,  Bithynia,  drc  8vo.  Lon* 
don,  1609. 

PococKB  (Richard)  A  description  of  the  East,' and^of  soma 
other  countries.  8  vols,  folio.  1748,  1745,  1748.  (Reprinted 
in  Pinkerton's  Collection). 

!■  In  French,  6  toIs.  12mo.  1772. 

Wood,  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  formerly  called  Tadmor  in  the 
Desert.  &1.  London,  1758. 

I  ■     Ruins  of  Baalbek,  anciently  called  Heliopoiia  or 
Coslosyria.  fol.  1757. 

Chahdlbr  (Richard)  Travels  in  Asia  Minor;  or  an  ae- 
count  of  a  Tour  made  at  the  (Mtpense  of  the  Society  of  DiHet* 
tanti.  2  vols.  4to.  Oxford.  1774. 

CI.ARKB  (Edward  Daniel)  Travels  in  various  countries  in 
Europe,  A^  and  Africa,  Part  II.  Sect  1.  4to.  LondoBt, 
181«.^ 
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nor,  AniieDia>  and  Koordistan,  in  ISIS,  1814|  with  Tmatailtik 
on  the  nmrchei  af .  Jklextndcr^  and  die  retieit  of  tbs  Tai 
Thousand.  ST0*'181t»      ^   . 

Sunn  (Dr)  In  Malta  Br«B»  Aaoalea  4a»  Tojragak 

BuncKHAnDT  (John  Lewis)  Trards  ii  Nubia.   4Co.  Lob* 
doiitiaia.  - ^       .    . 

f  Lucas  (Paul)  y#7ag«  au  Lefant,  »ree  figuMs.  %  tooL 
ISb^.  PaciSi  ITOi. 

Maumdrxll  (Homy)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jeruaden 
at  Easier,  A.  D.  l^*  8to.  Ozibad,  170S>  1707,  1714v  te. 
(In  Pinkerton's  Collection).      .  ...  ... 

.  TBtTBMOT  (Sieur)  Toyage  an  L6Tant»  Ac  5  fiooi.  I4aia. 
Amst.  1725. 

Mariti  (Abate)  Viaggio  per  I'isola  de  Cipro,  per  la  Sorw 
e  la  Palestina.  5  toL  8to.  Turin,  1769. 

— —  In  French,  2  first  toIs*  8to.  Paris. 

— — ^  In  English,  8  yols.  8iro«.Z79L  i    ^        ^ 

.  VoLxxt,  Voyage  en  Sjhtie  et  en  EgTp^  l»eadaBt.lea:aDttseJ 
178S,  1784,  et  1785,  troisitoe  edition,  revu4  and  aniigee  pit 
I'auteur,  et  augmentte.  %  torn.  8to.  1800. 
c.CHAUAvaaiAvn,  Xtiaemire  dd  Faiis  k  jMmlmBL  f  tern. 
8ve.  Paris,  1812* 

CHAPTER  v.— Arabia. 

NiBBiTHR  (Carsten)  Reisebesdtfeftiirgjvob-Atriiieb,  anil 
aiganen  Beobaditangeii,  iiad  in  Lande  aelbsfc  gesaan^ften, 

Nachrichten.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1772. 

-In.Pireack.  4to*. Cdpenbagdii,  177B*  .And  at Jkn- 
(with  <he  questioBa  of  IfidaeEs).  8  tonu  1776*80. 
This  last  edition  is  the  best.  .. 

-in      Itt  SngUsh,  2  Toli«  8vo.  1799;  also  in  Phikcfften'a 
Caisction. 


Yalxkti a's  (Lord)  Voytget  ^d  Trav6l»  Co  iMbi  Gey^, 
Abysttnia,  the  Red  Sea^  and  EgjTpt.  8  TX^k.  4to.  LondoDy 
1809L 

BEttxM}if  In  Mdt^  BniD)  AtmdM  d^  Voyages; 

BAttviA,  Trav^  of  Ali  B«y*  2  Yola^  4«o*  Xxmdoa. 

f  La  Roqus,  Voyage  dam  1* Arabie  Heurettue  par  recMH 
•Hental  et  ledetroit  db  ht  M^r  Rotfge.    Iftno.   Parit,  1716. 

—— ^—  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  da  Roi  Louis  XI V%  veri 
le  6fattd '^tntfy-Freniier  dief  des  Atfabee  du. desert.- Ifttao. 
Parib,  1717.  (TMs  Toluue  eoatains  d'Atvienx's  acdOdnt  of 
the  manners  of  the  Bedouins). 


BOOK  V. 
CHAPTER  L— Eastern  India. 

'  CmiAii  Frederic,  TraTels  through  ladk.    lA  tHe  edition 
1606  of  Ramusioy  and  a  translation  in  PureUtt,  yoK  fi. 

Balbi  (Gasparo)  Viaggio  dell' Indie  orientali.  8to.  VenicOi 
1590*    In  Raimisio  and  Plirohass 

Stmes  (Major  Samuel)  An  account  of  on  embassy  to  the 
kihgdom  of  Ava,  sent  hf  the  gOtemor-gen^nJ^  India  in  the 
year  1795.  4to.   London,  1800. 

*  BtrcRAWAN  (Efr  Ftattcis)  6ft  the  religion  ahd  Ut^ture  of 
i&erHindbos.    Asiadc  Researches,  vok*^. 

f  ACHARD  (P.)  Premier  Voyikge  de  Siani  des  P.  P.  Jetfidtes 
entoyfes  par  le  Roi  iM%  Ind^s  et  k  lit  Chiti^.  l^mo;  FsMi,  1606. 

— ^ Seeoiid  ToyagsL*  IMd.  PWis;  1689. 

Chaumont  (Cher,  de)  Relation  de  ramb^umide  a  la'  tOfOBt 
defliam.  l«mo.  Paris,  Ite't.  -  ..... 

LouBkRB,  l>escriptkii  da  royaiittie  d6  Slifti.  S  toM.  I9bu^* 
Amst.  1714.  .       .        J 

BoRRi,  ChristofoTO,  Relazione  dfifia  lioya  iliisrtone  ^ei 
Padri  della  Compania  de  Jesu  nel  regno  de  Ccknneina.  8y«i 
Roma,  1631. 


BoAmt  bk  French*  8vo.  1651. 
'  Id  EnglMi.  4to.  1633. 

Bahhow,  John,  A  voyage  to  Cochin*china  ia  the  j«an 
1798  and  1795,  containing  a  general  view  of  the  valuable  pro- 
ductiona  and  potitioal  importanoe  of  that  floitriahing  kingdom^ 
te*  4to.  London,  1806. 

I.  In  French  by  Malta  Brim.  S  vola.  8vo.;  Parian 

1807. 

.  f  HuNTBB,  WiUiam  M«  -A.  Concise  account  of  the  kiogdom 
of  Pegu»  its  dimate,  produce,  trade,  government,,  and  inliabi« 
tanta.  8vo.  London,  1785. 

Turpi  K,  Histoire  civile  et  nalurelle  da  Royaume  de  Siam, 
et  des  revolutions  qui  ont  boulevers^  cet  empire  jusqu'en  1770l 
8  vols.  18mo.  1771. 

Chapmak,  Voyage  to  Cochin-china  in  1778.  Asiatic  An- 
nual Register  1801. 

SiCHA»]>  (Abb6)  Histoire  natureUe  et  civile  do  Tunkin.  8 
vols*  ISmo.  Paris,  1788. 

CHAPTERS  XL  IIL IV.— Chik a. 

The  Ahdeadas  and  Pihsx.  In  Di  Barros  Decada  JtL 
lib.vi. 

MsnoocA,  (Juan  Gonsales  de)  Historia  de  laa  coaas  maa 
notables,  ritos  y  costumbres  del  gran  reyno  de  la  China,  con  an 
itinerario  del  nuevo  Mondo.  Rome,  1585.  Veu'ce,  1588. — 
JMendoia'a  description  is  drawn  up  from  the  report  of  the 
Augustioes,  Franciscans,  and  St  Ignatius ;  and  he  has  append* 
od  a  narrative  of  their  adventures. 

Rfcciua  et  Trigautius,  De  Christiana  expeditione  iq»od 
Siuaa^  soscepta  ab  sodetate  Jesu.  August.  Vind.  1615.  Lng* 
don,  1616. 

.   ■  ■■  in  French,  1617. 
Abri^ed  translation  in  Purchas,  vol.  ii. 
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Navaretb,  Trfttado8liistorico6,  politicoti  ^cddki 
chia  de  China,  fol.  Madrid,  1676,  (rare). 

Dutch  transactions  and  embassies  in  Astley's  CoUeotRm, 
▼ol.  ill. 

NiEUHOFF,  John,  Embassy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 
panj  to  the  Great  Tartar  Khan,  the  Emperor  of  China,  (in 
Doteh).  Amst.  1665. 

'  In  French,  fol.  Lejden,  1665. 

^-— ^  In  Astley's  and  Pinkerton*s  Collectioas. 

A  relation  of  second  and  third  Embassies  from  the  East  In* 
dia  Company  into  the  empire  of  China,  by  Arnoidus  Monta* 
mis  and  John  OgiWy.  fol.  London,  1670.  Transktad  from 
Dapper  in  Dutch,  fol.   Amst.  1670. 

LEco&fTE  (P.  Louis)  Nouveaux  Memoires  sur  l'£tat  present 
de  la  Chine.   2  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1696,  1700,  1702. 

i-*—  In  English.  8vo.   1697—98. 

Description  Geographique,  Historique,  Chrooologique,  Poll* 
tique,  et  Physique,  de  I'empire  de  Chine,  et  de  la  Tartaric 
Chinoise ;  enrichie  des  cartes  generales  et  particulieres  de  ce 
pays.    4  Tols.  folio.    Paris,  1785.    4to.  Hague,  1736. 

■  ■  In  English,  under  the  title  of  General  History  of 
China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Corea  and  Thibet^  (whh  Mne  addt* 
tions).  4  vols.  8yo.  1741. 

■  ''   '  In  German.    Rostock.    4  toIs.  4to.  1747. 
Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cdrieuses  ecrites  des  missions  etran- 

geres.  26  torn.  12mo»  Paris,  1780.  Tomes  17*  to  25.  relate  to 
China.  The  narratives  of  the  persecutions  are  given  in  tom#a 
19.  28. 24. 

MaMoiRKS  concemeot  lliistoire,  les  sciences,  et  les  arts 
de  Cbinois,  par  les  missionaires  de  Pekin,  (chiefly  Pr  Anodt)* 
15  vols.  4to.   Pkuis,  1775,  «c. 

First  Russian  Embassies,  in  Purchas,  vol.  ii. 

IsbramdIdss.  Acconntof  his  great  Joomey. to  CfaiBoio the 
year  1692,  from  Moscow  through  Siberia,  Daooria,  and  Greal 
Tartary.    By  Adam  Brand.  (In  German).  Franckfort,  1697.^ 


«0  MPPSVPIX. 

lB»Rj|iri»  Ioxs»  In  Fk^nch.   ldi|io«  Amst  1699. 

Lavoe  (Sieur)  Joomol  da  Voyage  de  Moscow^  a  Pekin^  0 
de  M  residence  a  ia  odor  d«  Chioeb  in  1721  e(  1792.  l-Smo. 
Laydeny  1726. 

BmhJL  (John)  Tr|iv«l8.    S^  d>ov^  p.  49$. 

SxAV^XQir  (Sir  Qeorge)  Autfaeptic  account  of  the  em- 
bany  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Bmperor  of -ChiQa, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  papers  of  Lord  MafB|urtaey»  Sir  Erai- 
mui  GowoTy  tmd  other  geotlem^ni  in  the  seTeral  departments 
of  theeoibaiijr.  8  yok«  4to*  himUfrnf  1797*  ed*  in  5  to]^.«Svo. 
.-  >^7,.-,    In  French*  *jr  Cwtem,    ♦  yoJH'  8»o;   Paris,  1799, 

BAliap'ir(John)  Travels  .m  China*  oontaiiuiig  deflcriptioas 
and  observations  made  andno^lfcted  in  the  coume  pf  a.  shift 
visit  to  the  imperial  palaca  of  Yaanmien,  aad  ^  siibseqiient 
journey  through  the  oowptry  frpm  Peking  to  Oantgo  ;  wherein 
it  is  attempted  to  appreciate  thf  mnkwhich  th^  cftraordioary 
empire  bidds  io  Ibe  spalo  of  ci^ili^  i»i^oi««  4to;  l409fl<»' 

'  -^^--^^InFirttiicbtbyCastcia.  5  ti^Is*  a?o.  Fifh  4lo  alias* 
Paris,  1M9.  ^ 

•iM./.  .li  InGormaa.  $to.  Hamh»rgb,  18!)ff. 

Slus  (Haiiry)  iJkturMl  ofib^irQCf^dinga^^  i^eh^m- 
bassy  to  China.  4to.  London,  1817.  2  iroi#.  S?q.  1$IB*    ' 

MAci^aoPi  N»  Navntive  of  a  voiyaga  in  bia  Itfrjesty'a  ship 
AkMtato^theYaUofrS^^iftc*  9to.  )817y  '^  ' 
♦  tlAi.LtCaptf«i  Bisiit  Acqopuip  of  a  Voyage  of  piscorery 
to^e^iroKt  coast  of  Corea*  and  ills  fic^  SUqpboo  island; 
with  an  appendix  containing  charts  and  Tsrioos  hy^ogi«pli|c 
andadefkti^cootlcas*  4to.  I^ondon,  l$lf  i  }5;n|owl949. 
/*'AmMu(lh  ClmU)  Joiymal^of  Tri^als  ap  |he  iDlmfr  of 
China,  and  of  a  voyage  to  and  froati  Ihi^txpuiMiy.  &▼«.  I^qodop, 
1818.  '  ^  -  .    - 

f  Sttf  BDo,  Bdaaioiie  df Ua  giwda  9¥mK^^m  daQft  Cl^na, 
Rflbalie^s:  l«^EngIialt^fbK<|^d9a^^fiW» )«».  fe^rfi^, 
L^^,-4to;  lfi6?l   I—*    ,..    r,  .. :' ..^    •   ..-        - 
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KmCHW  (AihaBaiiuft)  Cbins  mowiBMBtU  aacm  et  pro- 
£m§,  necnon  Tariis  natiune  el  artb^  speetacidit  SlusUMift.  foK 
AIWM670. 

'  Gko^iM)  Description  Geoer^le  de  la  Chine*  4to*  Farif, 
1785.  2  voU.  8vo,  1787- 

■■     ii    '  In  £i%liib,  8  toli.  8vo.  liOndon,  1788. 

BiUAM  (Vmi>  FiMMling*  of  Ike  Dutah  embMqr  «•  China. 
2  vols.  8vo,  '*  ,.•  .    ^  .  - 

De  Guionxs.    Voyage.    S  torn.  8to.  Paris. 

CHAPTEIL  V^^APAN. 

QuBMAHy  Qamixa  CoHQyisrAPQj  and  Nisasicpmat  fee 
ahow,p*496*      - 

Account  of  the  embassiet  of  the  Datch  East  India  Ctapany 
ts  the  Emperors  of  Japasi  (in  Datcb)»  fol.  Amsferdaaii  1989. 

■  ■  .  in.'In  Sugliflhi  by  John  Ogilyy.  fel.  {.ondon,  I€?7<K 

In  French.  Amsterdam,  fol.  1680. 
.  KAsppFBE  (l^gelbr^ht).  Tbe  History  of  Japan*  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  atate  and  'gp* 
▼emment  of  thi^  einpirei  translated  from  bis  original  numu- 
acripi  in  High  DaU^«  neror  before  pnnteds  by  h  G*  fidianeh- 
sar.x  2 vo)8« fok  Loi|d<m;  1788;  -    -   ^.....-^ 

'  In  French.  2  toms.  foL  HayOi  1789*  8  toiw.  12mOk 
Aaislerdani,  1788. 

— —  Also  In  Finltertott'i  CoQedion. 

TRVMBBao  (K.PO  Travels  through  Europe,  Am,  and 
Africa,  during  the  years  177Q  to  1779  <iil  Swedish V  4  vals. 
Syn*  IJp«aI»  I78ft-..98».  ^Xha  tw#  last  ^oluaMs  (elate  to  #a- 

■  In  English.  4  vols.  8to,  London,  1794. 

■  ■  In  French,  with  Notes  by  Langles  and  Lamarck.  2 
vols.  410.  1796. 

KnpsfKsxMNf  YojBt^  ^^'W^  ^  World*  in  tbe  yeiurs 
1808  to  180^  Rivsian  ojtiginaL  «  vuls.  4toir  iiStlTfotio  All$>* 

■  In  English,  by  Hopner.  2  vols.  4 to.  London,  18JSt 


tflS  AFPBMBIX. 

OoLowmw  (CapUm)  RecoOectioni  of  Japan.  Ei^gfiih 
translation.  2  volt.  Svo.  1818. 

f  Caron  (Fran.)  Deacription  of  Japan*  in  reply  to  difbo 
rtnt  questions  put  m  1636  bj  Philip  Lucas  (in  Dutch).  Hague, 
4to. 

■  In  Tberenoty  Astlej,  and  Pinkerton'a  Collecdons. 

CRARLf voiz  (Pere)  Histoire  du  Japan.  S  toma.  4to.  Paris, 
1756;  also  in  6  toms.  ISmo. 

BOOK  VJ. 
CHAPTER  L 

EirostMAiry  Reise  von  den  nordlichen  Seite  des  Kaukasua 
bis  nach  Choj  in  Persien,  in  Jahr  1785,  (Pallas*s  Neue  Nor^ 
discbe  Beytraege,  toI.  ii.) 

Pallas  (P.  S.)  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise  in  die  Sud- 
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ABDOuLiiizACKy  ibbassaclor  from  the  court  of  Persia  to  that  of 
India,  sets  out  from  Herat,  arrives  at  Ormtis,  account  of 
that  city,  ii.  19.  Of  Calicut  and  iu  inhabitants;  reception 
from  the  king,  2I«  Bitnagar,  description  of,  23.  Beception 
of  the  embassy  by  the  king,  24*    . 

Abulfeda,  his  description  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  district 
of  Mawarehkahar,  i.  54. 

Aden,  description  of,  i.  266«  Great  emporium  of  Arabia,  ii. 
SS. 

Afghanistan,  country  of,  principal  river  in,  ii.  501.  Climate  of, 
S02.  Prevailing  winds  in,  503.  Animals  in,  504.  Agricul* 
ture,  510.     Commerce  of,  511. 

Aga  of  Mocha,  cruelty  and  treachery  of  his  conduct,  i.  269* 

Agra,  ancient  capiul  of  Aurengzebe,  its  present  ruinous  state, 
li*  220. 

Alacananda,  one  of  the  tributary  streams  to  the  Ganges,  where 
the  junction  takes  place,  ii.  392. 

Albuquerque,  Antonio,  voyage  of,  between  Goa  and  Macao, 
difficulties  attending  his  journey  to  Madras,  i.  293.  Atucked 
by  a  party  of  mountaineers,  297*  Arrival  at  Velur,  and  by 
whom  received,  298.  Perilous  voyage  of,  to  China,  299. 
Dispute  between,  and  the  Dutch  governor  of  Malacca,  dOO» 
Arrival  at  Gior  (Johore),  account  of  that  kingdom,  301  •  Dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  stratagem  employed  by, 
to  avert  the  evil,  802.  The  king's  agreement  to  his  demands, 
t04.    Sails  for  Macao,  305. 

Aloocke  sent  by  the  London  Company  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing up  a  commercial  intercourse  in  Asia;  fate  he  met  wito  on 
his  way  to  Scharaachie,  i.  331* 

Aleppo,  lurcount  of,  i.  410. 

Alexander  the  Great,  historr  of  his  exploits,  i*  10.  InTadee  tba 
Scythians,  11.   Crosses  the  Indus,  and  conquers  Poms,  1S» 
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Sails  with  hit  troops  down  the  Indus,  14.  Meets  with  a  vast 
desert  of  moTing  sand,  16.  Sends  Nearchus  with  an  explo- 
ratory armament  round  the  south  of  Persia,  15.  Circum- 
stances in  India,  which  astonished  Alexander  and  his  officers, 
Si.  Desire  of,  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Bramios,  26. 
Followed  by  Calanus,  an  Indian  Bramin,  29.  Returns  to 
Babylon ;  his  death',  and  among  whom  his  empire  was  parti- 
tioned, 30. 

Algebra,  progress  of,  in  India,  ii.  310. 

Amadabad,  extent  of  this  capital  of  Guzerat,  its  market-place, 
ii.  174.  Its  woods,  manufactures,  and  trade,  175.  Its  go- 
▼ernment,  ib, 
'  Amasia,  birdi-place  of  Strabo,  situation  of,  liL  178. 
'  Amherst,  Lonl,  embassy  of,  from  Britain  to  China,  iii.  342. 
Ceremony  of  the  Kotou,  343.  Banquet  given  to,  at  Tien- 
aing,  344.  Difference  between,  and  the  emperor  of  China, 
347.  Departure  for  Canton,  and  treatment  on  the  journey, 
348. 

Andrada,  Antonio  d',  mission  of,  from  India  to  Thibet;  arrives  at 
'  Serinagur,  where  taken  for  a  Mogul  spy ;  his  descriptibn  of 
that  territory,  i.  425.  The  HimmtJeh,  its  steep  ascent,  427. 
Crosses  the  Ganges,  428.  Arrives  at  Bhadrinath,  its  inhabi* 
tants,  429.  Reaches  the  summit  of  the  Himmaleh,  432. 
Arrives  at  the  capital  of  Thibet,  433.  Interview  with  tlie 
king,  434.  State  of  Thibet,  435.  Grand  ceremony  per- 
formed in  this  place,  436. 

Angora,  capital  of  an  extensive  pachalic,  amount  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, iii.  173.    Character  of  the  pacha  there,  f6. 

Anna,  capital  of  the  desert,  description  of,  i.  405.  Infested  by 
robbers,  406. 

Antioch,  ruinous  state  of^  i.  421.  By  whom  taken  and  totally 
destroyed,  iii.  147. 

Ants,  large,  in  India,  said  to  dig  gold  out  of  the  earth,  i.  32. 

Arabia,  scientific  mission  to,  by  the  Danish  government,  in  1762, 

•  iii.  187*  Suez,  their  account  of,  and  employment  of  its  inha- 
bitants, ib,    Sana,  194.    Proverbial  character  of,  1J97.    Fe- 

.   male  sex  in,  198.     Country  of,  how  divided,  199. 

Arabians,  learned,  favourite  pursuit  of,  i.  51.  Extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  parU  of  the  world,  52.  Their  account 
of  Mawarelnahar,  53.  Their  account  of  the  Tartars,  56. 
Their  narrative  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  59- 

Arculfus,  his  account  of  Jerusalem  and  sacred  relics  there,  iiL 

'    107.  ^  Of  Jericho,  Jordan,  Bethlehem,  Damascus,  108. 

Armenians,  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of,  iii.  50. 
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Arracan,  capital  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Mogag,  ii.  105.  Palace 
of,  in  what  its  chief  treasure  consists,  106.  Splendid  cere- 
mony performed  in  honour  of  a  queen  at,  107*  Superstitions, 
10$.     Coronation  of  their  king  at.  111. 

Arrian,  his  abstract  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  illustrated  by 
Dr  Vincent,  i.  17.  At  what  point  his  narrative  becomes  dim 
and  imperfect,  4S. 

Ascelin,  mission  of,  to  the  Tartars,  i.  75.  Sentence  of  the  Tar-* 
tar  king  against,  79. 

Asia,  how  divided,  i.  4.  Period  when  Europeans  became  ac- 
quainted with,  9.  With  whom  the  exploration  of,  by  conquest, 
terminated,  33.  Rapid  and  lasting  revolution  in,  and  by  whom 
effected,  51.  What  districts  regarded  as  the  paradise  of,  62. 
Perfection  of  all  the  finer  arts  in,  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  152.  Greater  part  of,  traversed  by  a  Ger- 
man, 225.  Voyages  along  the  southern  coasts  of,  234.  As  a 
continent*  unknown  to  Homer,  471.  How  bounded,  according 
to « Herodotus,  472.  Extent  of,  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
473.  Correct  outline  of,  by  whom  restored,  494.  Sources 
by  which  new  ideas  on  the  geography  of,  could  be  derived  bv 
the  Europeans,  494.  Minor  journeys  performed  through,  iii. 
171.  East  of,  by  whom  visited,  207.  North  of,  by  whom  in- 
habited, 414. 

Assanchiph,  town,  peculiar  state  of,  iii.  11. 

Astrabad,  town  of,  what  subject  first  presented  itself  in,  i.  362. 

Astrakhan,  emporium  of  the  Caspian,  description  of,  i.  309* 
Scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy,  310.  Quantities  of  fish  here 
caught,  manner  of  drying  them,  335.  Astronomy  in  Hindos- 
tan,  its  progress,  for  what  purpose,  and  how  carried  on  in  that 
region,  ii.  311. 

Ava,  river  of,  represented  as  larger  than  the  Ganges,  li.  12» 
City  of,  its  present  desolate  condition,  iii.  219.  Religioni, 
227. 

Babylon,  ancient  ruins  of,  iii.  136.    Relics  of,  102. 

Bagdad,  its  inhabitants  and  dress,  i.  400.    Journey  to,  by  Nicolo 

Conti,  ii.  9. 
Bahawulpore,  town  of,  near  the  Hyphasis,  maimfificture  in,  ii. 

492. 
Bakoui,  his  description  of  the  Chinese,  L  60.  , 
Balahara,  dominion  of,  in  Indostan,  cloidit^  respecting  &e  seat 

of  his  empire,  i.  59. 
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Baniant  in  India,  raannert  and  cnttoma  of,  ii.  84.  How  impoied 
upon  bj  a  Portuguete  captain,  ib, 

Barbaro,  ambasiador  of  the  Venetians  to  Persia,  iii.  la  Singular 
entrance  to  the  city  of  Merdin,  ib.  Attacked  bj  robbers* 
1  i.    Reaches  Tauris,  and  bow  received  bj  the  king,  IS* 

Bartbema,  Ludovico,  his  Tisit  to  India;  arriTcs  at  Cairo;  its  gran- 
deur exaggerated,  ii.  27.  His  account  of  the  flouridiinB  slate 
of  Damascus;  despotism  of  its  goYemment,  sft*  Of  Me^tina, 
28.  Of  Mecca,  30.  Reaches  Aden,  the  emporium  of 
Arabia,  d4.  Conveyed  to  Radha,  brongfat  before  the  Sultan, 
and  ordered  to  be  thrown  in  prison,  iL  Stratagem  emplojed 
by,  to  rescue  himself  from  captivity,  S6*  Orinus  and  Cam- 
baia,  97.  His  account  of  the  Jogues,  and  number  of,  88.  Ar- 
rives at  Bisnagar,  capital  of  Narsinga ;  its  beauty,  S9«  Re- 
ligious system  prevalent  along  the  coast,  H*  State  of  so- 
ciety, 40. 

Barygaza  Gulf,  description  of,  i.  40.    Town  of,  its  exports,  41. 

Bassora,  its  merchandise,  and  beauty  of  its  environs ;  by  wbom 
conquered,  and  b^  whom  at  present  governed,  i.  S95. 

Bayla,  town  and  chief  of,  ii.  517* 

Beckewitz,  Alexander,  despatched  by  Peter  the  Great,  with  an 
'  army,  to  the  river  Daria  in  quest  of  ffold,  i.  844.   Erects  a  fort } 
Usbeck  Tartars ;  all  butchered  bv  the  Khan,  save  one,  SiS* 

Beloochistan,  capital  of,  ii.  519.  nee  of  the  country,  520L  In- 
habitants, 521. 

Benares,  the  Athens  of  India,  streets  and  edifices  in,  n.  S17* 
Sacrifice  of  an  Indian  widow  in,  218. 

Bernardino,  his  journey  overland  from  India  to  Porti^^,  his  des- 
cription of  Ormus,  i.  882.  His  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  doves  are  made  to  act  the  part  of  couriers  in  the  East, 
888. 

Bengal,  its  fertility ;  food  of  its  inhabitants  and-dieir  reUgion,  ii. 
100. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  Jerusalem,  i.  64.  Of  Old 
iVus,  ib.  Of  Damascus,  65.  Of  Bagdad  and  Ispahan,  66. 
VisiU  Katlpha ;  its  pearl  fisberies,  €7* 

Berenice,  centre  of  almost  all  the  Egyptian  navigation  o«  tiie 
Red  Sea,  i.  85. 

Bethlehem,  magnificent  church  at,  tti.128. 

Bhadrinath  shrine,  description  of,  ii.  402.  By  wliom  rcaorted  to» 
f  i.  408.    Permanent  revenues  of  this  temple,  ib, 

Bikaneer,  account  of,  ii.  490. 

Birman  empire,  British  embassy  to;  its  arrival  at  Rangoon,  iii. 
204.    How  received  at  Pegu  by  the  viceroy,  216.    Ceremony 
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on  the  Binpan  year,  S18«  EmbaBsy  vlfito  Umiderap^ra ;  fer- 
tility of  this  empire,  225.  Diffjerence  of,  from  the  Hindoos, 
226.  Government,  228.  Language,  229.  Law  respectii^ 
physicians  in,  231. 

Bitbynia,  anci^t,  present  state  of,  iii.  175. 

Bogftpoor,  specimen  of  the  Banyan  tree  seen  at ;  beauty  of  its  en- 
virons, ii.  214. 

Bochara,  as  deicribed  by  J^nkinson,  to  whom  formerly  subject^ 

.  i.  S19.    lu  king,  S20. 

Bootan,  people  oft  embassy  of,  |o  Calcutta ;  interview  .with  the 
Pritisb,  ii.  445. 

Qramins,  their  unbounded  influence  over  the  Indians,  iL  73. 
Pre-eoiinenc^  to  all  other  casts,  S24«  Subustence  of,  how  pro- 
cured, 325.  Different  classes  of,  326»  Their  respective  qu«- 
liaciitions,  328. 

Bridges,  description  of,  iL  449. 

Britain,  period  of  (be  commeD.cem.ent  .of  cotnmereial  enterprise 
in,  i.  306.. 

Bruce,  Peter,  employed  by  Peter  Uie  Great,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Caspian,  i.  348« 

Bruton,  William,  his  narrative  of  an  English  mission  to  .the  na- 
bob of  Cuttack,  ii.  159.  His^ry  of  Malcanda ;  seat  of  the 
court,  161.  Mission  introduced  to  the  king ;  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  on  this  occasion,  162.  Treaty  agreed  with,  164. 
Visits  the  temple  of  Jaggemaut,  165. 

Buchanan,  Dr  Claudius,  visits  the  Syriac  Christians  in  India ; 
account  of  tlieir  temples,  and  service  performed  in,  ii.  352.  Pre- 
sents them  with  a  printed  Bible,  353.  A  colony  of  Jews  seen 
by,  near  Cochin,  io.  Receives  an  ancient  Hebrew  mamiacript  • 
from  them,  SSi* 

C^CHKMiAK,  accounted  the  garden  of  India,  ii.  96.  Favourite 
retreat  of  the  Mogul  princeSf  200.  Character  of  the  people 
of,  201.  Tri$:to  of  the  Sf  ouUahs,  201*  Regular  productiona 
and  manoftc^ef  of,  483* 

Cairo,  grandeur  of  that  city  exunerated,  ii.  27. 

CalanuSft  an  Indi#n  9rfunin,  reply  of,  to  Onesicrotns^  i..27.  Fol« 
lowyi  tkfi  Grecian  anmr,  and  death  of,  29. 

Calcutta,  description  o£  ii.  211. 

Calicut,  pD9doc9  of;  religion  of  the  people,  ii.  16.  Variety  of 
its  bhabitaptSiaccordvig  to  Bartbenia,  39. 

Cattphjt,  first,  tboir' character,  i.  5l> 

Cfdmarin,  supposed  to  be  the  .first  city  founded  afker  the  floods 
L209. 
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CalvarTy  church  ODt  as  described  by  Dr  Clarke,  iii.  169. 

CambriSy  history  of,  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  appearance  and 
naanners  of  its  prince,  ii.  37. 

Camel  bit  by  a  serpent,  torture  endured  by,  i.  47* 

Campbell,  Donald,  his  account  of  Aleppo,  i.  410.    Relation  of 

*  Turkish  manners,  41S.  Of  Diarbekir ;  miserable  lot  of  the 
females  there,  416. 

Caravans,  journey  of,  from  Bysantium  to  China,  i.  47. 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  how  Brazil  discovered  by,  ii.  57*  Reaches  the 
port  ef  Calicut,  and  reception  of,  from  the  Zamorin,  59. 

Carpini  and  his  companions^  mission  of,  by  way  of  Northern 
Europe  to  the  Tarur  army,  i.  84.  Arrives  at  Canou,  85« 
Reacnes  Corrensa,  86.  Sent  to  Duke  Bathy,  and  ceremo- 
jnj  to  be  performed  previous  to  admission,  87.  Conveyed 
to  the  imperial  court  of  Cuyne  Khan ;  separated  from  each 
other,  88.  Hardships  which  they  underwent,  89.  Occa- 
sion wheii  they  arrived,  99.  Intelligence  from  the  emperor 
communicated  to  the  mission,  94.    Their  want  of  food,  95. 

.  The  Khan's  design  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  pope,  96.  Sub- 
jection of  the  Tartars  to  the  emperor,  99.  Their  militaiy  sys- 
tem, 100.  History  of  the  genealogy  of  Ziogis,  101.  Fabu- 
lous accounts  concerning,  lOS* 

Casbin  city,  its  trade,  i.  3d2» 

Cashan,  bull  fight  at,  iii.  89. 

Caubul  city,  ii.  487.  Mountains  and  rivers  of,  500.  Govemmetit, 
504.     Tribes  of,  512. 

Caucasus,  mountains  of,  iii.  402.  Leading  nation  of,  406*  Tribes 
inhabiting,  412.     Variety  of  their  languages,  413. 

China,  by  what  names  knowo  to  the  Arabs,  i.  4.  How  described 
b^  that  people  in  the  ninth  century,  61.  Fourth  son  of  Timmr, 
his  embassy  to  that  court,  223.  Invasion  and  conquest  of,  by 
an  army  of  Tartars,  255.  Difficulties  of  passing  between  and 
India,  424.  Account  of  part  of  the  wall  of,  460.  Fatal  expe- 
dition to  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  in  1596,  ii.  121.  Embassies  to 
from  Portugal,  and  that  nation  excluded  from  its  ports  and 
seas»  iii.  367.  Augustine'  Friars'  mission  to,  274.  Francis^* 
cans  set  but  to,  279.  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  to,  and  how  re- 
ceived, 286.  Embassy  of  the  Dutch  to,  298.  French  em- 
bassy to,  and  favour  shewn  to  by  the  king  of,  808.  Period' 
when  Christianity  was  legally  permitted  &rouffhout  the  em-- 
fnre,  309.  To  whom  indebted  for  the  history  of,  Sia  Chris- 
tianity entirely  prohibited  in,  312.  Russian  embassy  to,  S15. 
Their  account  of  Catay,  317.  British  embassy  to»  820.  Form 
of  the  vessels  of  that  peo];de,  328.   Ladies  of,  830.  Houses  oC 
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SSi.  How  the  British  embassy  was  received  by  the  emptor 
of,  3S5.  Hang-tchoufou,  town  in,  S40.  Population  of,  356. 
Comparison  of  the  Hindoos  with,  S57.  Hieh  place  assigned 
to  learning  in,  S60.  Langaage,  number  of  characters  in,  861. 
Prevalent  customs  in,  86S.    Character  of  the  natives  of,  864. 

Circassia,  leading  nation  of  Caucasus,  iii.  406.  Distinctions  of 
rank  among  that  people,  408.  Beauty  of  the  fair  sex  in,  409« 
Unequal  marriages,  how  punished  in,  410.  Education  of  the 
ofispring  of  princes,  to  whom  intrusted,  41 1  • 

Clarke,  Dr,  his  voyage  to  Asia,  iii.  460.  Visit  to  the  plain  of 
Troy ;  coincidence  between  the  present  names  and  those  re« 
corded  in  Homer,  161.  Inspects  the  sources  of  the  Scaroan* 
der,  163.  Lands  at  Acre ;  by  whom  then  possessed,  164. 
His  interview  with  Djezzar,  165*  Visits  Nazareth  and  die 
lake  Tiberias ;  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  167.  Enters  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  whom  welcomed,  168.  Population  of  Jerusalem 
and  manufactures  in,  171. 

Clavijo,  at  the  head  of  a  Si>anish  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timur; 
account  of  his  journey,  i.  104.  His  description  of  Constant!** 
nople  and  holy  relics  there,  205.  Arrives  at  Trebisond,  S07* 
His  narrative  of  the  war  between  Timur  and  Bajnzet;  its 
causes,  208.  Reaches  Tauris,  209.  Passes  by  Sultania,  210. 
Damagan  remarkable  for  two  towers  formed  of  human  heads/ 
211.  Jagaro,  remarkable  for  its  waters,  212.  Comes  to 
Nishapoor,  capital  of  Media,  213.  Account  of  the  Oxus,  its 
breadth,  and  by  what  means  crossed,  214.  Description  of  the 
iron  gate,  -215.  Introduced  to  Timur,  216.  Entertainment 
by  the  king,  218.    Return  to  Spain,  224. 

Cochin-china,  fertility  of,  iii.  249.  Elephants  of,  250.  Its  har- 
bours, 251.  Manners  and  behaviour  of  the  people,  ib* 
Reigning  monarch  in,  256.    Inhabitants,  257.     Religion  of. 


Comar,  account  of,  i.  43. 

Commerce,  at  what  period  it  commenced  in  Asia,  i.  33.  In 
whose  hands  it  was  at  its  first  revival  in  Europe,  153.  Period 
of  its  commencement  in  Britain,  306. 

Constantinople,  narrative  of,  and  sacred  relics  there,  i.  205. 

Conti,  Nicolo,  journey  of,  to  Bagdad,  ii.  9.  Thence  to  Bisna- 
^ar,  capital  of  Narsinga,  10.  Report  of  a  nation  of  cannibala 
inhabiting  the  district  called  Batech,  11.  Cemovem,  a  town 
at  die  riiouth  of  the  Ganges,  12.  Hindoo  customs,  13.  Burn- 
ing of  their  widows  at  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  splen* 
dour  of  their  marriages,  14. 

Coromandel  coast,  Arrian'a  account  of,  i.  44. ' 
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Cottacfct,  by  whom  defett^  iu.  4S0.  Additions  made  to  tiie 
Rufsian  empire  by»  432. 

Cuberot  Pedro,  a  Spaniard,  sett  out  from  Moscow  vith  a  Russian 

.  ambassador ;  by  what  people  he  found  Uie  shores  of  the  Vo%s 
inhabited,  i.  SS4.  Accoiiat  of  the  Kalnmcks,  SS5.  Seto  sail 
on  the  Caspian,  j&«  Chama-Ke,  description  of  ths|  city,  5S6. 
Ordivil,  SS7.  Reaches  Casmin,  residence  of  the  Sophi,  S9S. 
Description  of  the  palace,  and  how  receivnl  by  the  monarch, 
339.  Invited  to  a  splendid  feast,  S40p  Arrives  at  Gos«  capi- 
tal of  Portuguese  India,  343.  Dispute  with  the  Moors  re« 
specting  Mahoaset,  j6.    Goes  to  Malacca,  343« 

Cyprus,  ancient  inhabitants  of,  iii.  189. 

Daba,  town  of  Thibet,  its  situation,  ii.  414.  Form  of  Its  Scm- 
iriM,  415. 

Damascus,  history  of,  and  its  government,  ti.  S7.  By  whom  de- 
stroyed in  1400,  115.  Arrival  of  a  jcanafan  in,  116.  Still 
gneas  and  flourishing ;  nuoaber  of  Christians  in,  iii.  )46. 

Danes,  deterred  by  the  Tartar  invasion  from  setting  ouS  for  lihe 

.  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  i.  73. 

Darius,  account  of  his  conquest  of  India,  i.  7*    Overthrown  bj 

.  the  Scythians,  6. 

Pervises,  dress  and  food  of,  iiL  141. 

Dead  Sea.  description  of,  iii.  184. 

Desert,  Great,  description  of,  ii.  S2i. 

Desideri,  a  missionary,  sets  out  in  1714  from  Goa  for  Th3>et; 

.  arrives  at  Delhi;  by  whom  there  joined,  i..44L  Arrives  at 
the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Caucasus ;  liardships 

>  he  endured  in  passing  these;  manner  in  which  he  crossed 
rivers;  reaches    the  highest   pinnacle   named  Pir  Pangial, 

.  t44L  Sets  out  for  Ladsk ;  frightful  nature  of  tlie  country, 
442.  History  of  that  countnr ;  by  whom  governed ;  its  houses ; 
and  priests,  443.  Dragged  before  the  tribunals  at  Laasa, 
445. 

Diamonds,  mines  of,  where  situstdl  in  India,  H.  208 ;  and  how 
separated,  tA.  Waees  of  the  miners ;  AOt  allowed  to  wear  any 
dress  except  a. small  cloth  while  so  employed,  H.  By  whom 
this  traffic  is  carried  on,  dOS.  Mine  in  Couleur,  liow  dis- 
covered ;  Jiumber  of  persons  employed  at,  206.  DiaoHMids 
i&  a  river,  iA.    Mogul  diamonds,  2Q7.    DiasPM>od  presented 

*  by  an.Indkm  Prinoe  to  Schah  Jehan,  fisitber  of  Auxengaebe^ 
206« 

Dshiggetei,  or  wild  horse,  description  of,  iii.  470. 

Dtttchi  engrossed  a. large  share  of  the  commerce  of  Bong^ia 
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the  seventeenth  century;  and  where  their  priadpftl  factory 
iras  iitu^ted,  iL  168. 

Edrisi,  hit  narrative  of  a  minfon  aent  by  one  of  the  calbha  to 
explore  the  country  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Gog  and  Magoe« 
i.  57*  Hit  account  of  the  conduct  of  an  Indian  creditor  to  h» 
debtor,  59. 

Egypt,  its  commercial  greatness,  i.  84.  Vessels  sailed  from  to 
India ;  course  they  steered,  $5.  Names  of  placet  where  her 
merchants  traded,  S9.     Pyramids  of,  iii.  121. 

El  Belka,  ancient  teat  of  the  Amoritet ;  present  deserted  state 
of,  iii.  182. 

£1  Botthin,  district  of,  houses  hewn  from  the  rock»  iii.  181. 

Elsoi,  David,  singular  story  of,  i.  166. 

E]ton»  John,  employed  by  the  Russian  government  to  survey  its 
eastern  frontier ;  differs  with  the  government,  and  quits  itt  ter- 
vice,  i.  848.  Forms  a  connexion  at  8t  Petersburg  with  a 
Scotsman ;  they  unite  their  stocks,  and  make  up  a  small  at* 

.  foriment  of  goods  for  the  market  of  interior  Asia,  849.  Diffi* 
culties  attending  their  journey  to  Astrakhan,  ib.  How  de- 
ceived by  the  Armenian  merchants,  860.  Reception  by  the 
Vizier,  io.  Presents  a  memorial  to  the  Brttii^  minister  at  St 
Petersburg,  shewing  the  immense  benefit  which  rotgbt  result 
to  the  British  nation  from  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Per^ 
aia,  and  how  this  intelligence  was  received  in  England,  851* 
Proceeds  with  large  constgnroenu  to  Astrakhan  In  a  vessel 
navigated  by  Captain  Woodrooie;  tails  across  the  Caspian, 
and  carried  to  Meschediaar ;  agrees  to  carrv  nee  to  Derbend ; 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Captain  by  the  :chieC  852.  Elton^t 
arrival  from  the  Persian  camp ;  employed  by  Nadir  to  destroy 
piratet,  and  to  augment  the  Persian  navy,  858.  Jealouty  of 
the  Russian  merchants ;  representation  of  his  proceedings  to 
the  ministry  of  St  Petertburc,  854.  Steps  taken  by  the  £ng« 
lish  on  that  occasion,  855.  rays  the  penalty  of  his  royal  con* 
nexion  with  his  life,  864. 

Embassies,  British,  to  the  Great  Mogul.--Jai]denhaU,  ii«  120* 
Hawkins,  126.    Roe,  187. 

Empire,  Persian,  how  known  to  Europe,  i.  5. 

Sphesus,  city  of,  remaint  of  its  ancient  structures,  iii.  157. 

Eratosthenes,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphui  at 
Alexandria ;  under  him  geograpny  began  to  assume  areguhtf 
form,  i.  478.  His  opinions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  Asia, 
474.  Where  he  places  Thioae,  476.  By  what  geographer 
atfcooeded,  48L 
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Erivao,  notice  of,  iii.  65, 

Eudoxus,  the  first  who  tailed  from  Egypt  to  India,  i.  34.    Ac- 
count of  the  course  he  steered,  35. 
Euphrates,  river,  account  of,  iii.  1S5. 

Faasbr,  Mr  James  Baillie,  his  visit  to  the  loftiest  parts  of  Him- 
maleh,  ii.  440. 

Gakobs,  river  in  India,  pilgrimage  by  the  Hindoos  to,  ii.  93. 
Worship  paid  to  it,  100.  Views  entertained  relative  to  its 
source,  383.  Views  of  ancient  and  modem  geographers  of 
the  source  of,  384.  Separates  itself  into  three  branches  at 
Haridwar,  385.    Cow's  mouth,  account  of,  397* 

Gaza,  city  of,  iii.  122. 

Gentoos,  superstitious  observances  of,  i.  388.  Their  festival  of 
the  areca  tree ;  description  of,  ii.  88. 

Georgians,  manners  of,  iii.  63. 

Gerbillon,  a  French  missionary,  his  travels  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  i.  459.  His  account  of  part  of  the  wall  of  China,  460. 
Sees  a  Lama ;  how  this  counterfeit  immortal  conducted  him* 
self,  461.  Whom  he  met  in  these  dreary  regions,  462.  Coun- 
try of  the  Kalkas,  463.  His  excursions  into  Tartary,  ib. 
Accoimt  of  the  Eluths,  464. 

Ghizni,  city,  ito  ruipous  state,  ii.  488. 

Godinho,  a  Jesuit,  undertakes,  in  1668,  a  journey  by  land  from 
India  to  Portugal ;  sets  out  from  Bassein,  and  proceeding  by 
Damaun  to  Surat,  his  description  of,  i.  386-  Account  of  the 
Jogues,  887.  Sets  sail  with  a  Moorish  captain  or  Necoda ; 
Superstitions  of  the  Gentoos,  388.  Similar  superstitions  of 
the  Necoda,  389.  Dreadful  tempest  proposed  to  be  allayed 
by  the  Gentoos,  but  without  effect,  391.  Lands  at  Gom- 
broon ;  account  of  that  city,  393.  Account  of  the  remains  of 
Ormus,  394.  His  narrative  of  Bassora,  395.  SeU  out  by 
land  for  Bagdad ;  dreadful  situation  from  want  of  water  .on 
their  journey,  397.  At  length  arrive  at  Meshed  Ali^  the 
burying  place  of  the  titular  saint  of  the  Persians,  399. 
Reaches  Bagdad,  which  he  mistakes  for  the  ancient  Btlbylon, 
400.  After  encountering  various  dangers  through  the  desert, 
reaches  Anna,  a  lar^e  town,  405.  With  difficulty  reaches 
Aleppo,  whence  he  sails  to  Lisbon,  408. 

Goez,  Benedict,  directed  by  the  consistory  at  Goa  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  of  Cathay,  i.  450.  Informed  of  a  city  called 
Caffrestan,  inhabited  by  Pagans,  into  which  no  Manometan 
was  allowed  to  enter  on  pain  of  death ;  encounters  robbers  i 
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'  >  arrival  at  Caubul,  451.  Description  of  that  city*  and  his.  meet- 
ing with  a  princess  of  high  rank  there,  452.  Proceeds  to 
Cashgan ;  number  of  days  they  took  in  going  to  Talkan,  453. 

.  Encounter  with  rebels,  ib.  Reaches  Yarkund,  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Cashgar ;  history  of  the  territory,  455.  Danger 
in  consequence  of  his  Christian  pTofession»  ib.-  Sent  for  by 
the  king  of  Cashaar,  456^  Travels  to  Acsu,  a  dependency  of 
Cashgar,  456.  His  conference  with  the  Mahometan  doctors, 
457*  His  opinion  with  regard  to  Cathay  and  China  being  one 
and  the  same  countr^r,  458.  Unable  to  obtain,  permission  to 
proceed  to  Pekin ;  his  death,  459. 

Golden  Chersonese,  account  of,  i.  44.  M.  Gosselin^  his  account 
of,  45. 

Gombroon,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  description  of,  i.  393. 

Gorkhalis,  wh^t  country  invaded  by,  and  defeated,  ii.  470.  What 
territories  have  been  subjected  by,  479. 

Gosseins,  account  of,  386.  Attacked  by  the  Seiks,  and  massa* 
cred  at  Haridwar,  ii.  387. 

Gosselin,  M.  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  i.  44.  Conjectures  of,  respecting  the 
coast  of  Siam,  i.  45. 

Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician,  his  account  of  the  beauty  of  Monghir^ 
ii.  168.  Confined  in  a  dungeon  at  this  place,  169*  Liberation 
of,  171.    His  account  of  Patna,  172. 

Grantham,  Sir  Thomas,  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  attack 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies ;  sails  direct  for  Ba- 
tavia ;  reaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java ;  takes  possession 
of  Hippin's  Island  in  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  i. 
287.  Sails  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  touches  at  Muscat,  289. 
and  S^rat,  ii.  292. 

Grueber,  a  Jesuit  father,  journey  of  from  Pekin  to  Siningfu-;  its 
extent  and  situation,  i.  436.  Kalmuck  Tartars  in  the  desert, 
bis  account  of,  437.  Arrives  at  Lassa,  history  of  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  its  inhabitants,  438.  Comes  to  the  foot  of 
the  Langur;  description  of  that  mountainous  region,  439* 
Reaches  Kathmandu,  capital  of  Nepal ;  condition  of  the  fair 

.  sex  in  that  city,  440.  Time  spent  in  travelling  from  Pekin  to 
Agra,  441. 

Gylongs,  mode  of  their  worship,  ii.  464.    Their  residence,  465. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  group  of  islands  discovered  by,  on*  the 
coast  of  the  Cprea ;  manners  of  the  people,  and  account  of 
their  chieC  iii*  350.  His  account.of  the  island  of  LootChoo, 
352. .  And  its  inhabitants,  355. 

Hamilton,  Dr,  his  calculation  of  the  mean  height  of  Nepal,  it. 


4tS»  Hif  teeoant  of  die  of  opt  in  NefNd,  474  Denre  of,  to 
bfing  away  tpecioiefi*  of  thfc  Aamra^  hittoiy  of 'that  eduArj 
prevented,  47d. 

Hanwajft  Jonaa,  tats  eat  frem  Peteitborg  ia  1748,  with  a  oani> 
Tan  of  goods  fbr  the  Persian  market,  aad  emharks  on  the  Volga 
at  Zaritsia ;  narrative  of  the  pirates,  and  their  punishment,  u 
855*  Arrives  at  Astrakhan ;  sails  aerois  the  Caspian  to  Lan* 
parood-baj ;  from  thence  to  Astrabad,  and  eritical  situation 
n  which  he  is  placed  by  the  treachery  of  Mahommed  Hassan, 
a  chief,  957.  Arrives  with  diffienlty  at  Balfrusb,  the  capital 
of  Mazanderan,  859.  Reaches  Lanearood,  where  he  is  kindly 
received  by  Ejton,  960.  8eU  out  for  the  caofip  of  the  Shah, 
expecting  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  goods ;  revisits 
AstnU>ad :  objects  which  attracted  his  notice ;  in  what  employ- 
Anent  he  found  Behaud  Khan,  the  minister^  863.  Receivea  re* 
imbursement  for  his  goods,  868. 

Hardwicke,  Captain,  route  of,  to  the  high  northern  regiena  of 
India ;  reaches  Haridwar  6n  the  Ganges ;  interesting  accoont 
of,  it.  885.  Journey  of,  to  Serina^r ;  torrenu  noticed  by  on 
his  march,  and  fish  now  they  are  there  taken,  889.  Serinagur, 
Raja  of,  890. 

Haridwar,  a  town  on  the  Ganges t  daodecennis]  festival  there; 
immense  eoncourse  of  natives,  ii.  898. 

Hawkins,  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  the  Great  Mogul,  in  1608 ; 
arrives  at  Surat,  ii.  196.  Injuries  ha  receives  there,  1S8. 
Journey  to  the  Mogul,  18a  How  received  by  the  King,  181. 
Admitted  to  a  |>rivate  audience,  and  high  favour  at  court,  18S. 
Excites  the  animosity  of  the  Jesuits  and  Portuguese.  188. 
Marries  an  Armenian  ladv,  184.  How  treated  by  the  \ixier, 
196.    Returns  unsuccessful  to  England  in  1611,  187. 

HeUopolis,  ancient  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  iiL  15fi. 
By  whom  said  to  be  founded,  158. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  India,  i.  7*    Of  the  Massa^m,  9. 

Himmaleh  mountains,  to  the  north  of  India,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  i.  424.  Descri|>tion  of,  by  Moorcroft,  ii.  406.  How 
known  to  the  ancients,  437.  ObservaUons  of  British  officers, 
respecting  the  height  of,  480.  Uncertainty  of  their  caleu* 
lations,  482.  Central  and  loftiest  part  of,  and  its  extent* 
440.  Its  direction  and  ranges ;  different  naases  it  receives^ 
441. 

Hindoos,  rtMgiim  of,  if.  988^  Their  deep  venerstion  finr  ancea* 
try,  and  Kgotted  adherence  to  eeii,  «4.  Diilcultiea  of 
their  becoming  converts  to  Chrktianity,  225.  6y  whom 
first  visited,  and  ofunion  formed  by  Aeir  visitors,  818.    first 
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Impreiaioiis  omde  upon  Europeans,  in  newmg  this  great 
peoples  SIS.  Change  of  that  fayourable  inpreiMony  om  to 
what  to  be  ascribed,  SI4.  Moral  character  of,  their  love  of 
money,  and  confimied  diahonestyt  S17.  Deooity^  system  of, 
transmitted  from  father  to  son;  manner  in  which  this  is  prac- 
tised, Si8w  Marriage  of,  miirersal  Teneration  in  which  the 
hnsband  is  to  be  m)d  bjr  the  wife^  S21«  Wife  never  per« 
mitted  to  marry  a  second  time,  while  no  restrictions  are  placed 
en  the  husband,  992.  Intercourse  of  the  sexes,  S2S. 
Divided  into  casts ;  number  of,  SM.  Danger  of  losing  their 
casts,  and  ptiyatioos  they  are  doomed  to  undergo,  990. 
Outcast  cbss  termed  PariiUis,  and  reported  amount  of,  SSI. 
Vices  into  which  they  frequently  fall,  ib*  Mahrattas,  a  de- 
tached race,  their  i^ace  in  Hindoo  society,  oririnal  seat  of) 
SS4.  Pindarees,  history  of,  SS9.  Seiks,  S46.  Nairs,  S49. 
Hindostan,  its  boundaries,  ii.  829.  Its  situation,  its  rivers,  928. 
Its  mountains,  general  aspect  of  the  country,  229«  Affrieul- 
ture  of,  2S0*  Obstacles  to  improvement  in,  2S1.  Staple  arti- 
cle of  culture  and  food  in,  SS2.  Cause  of  famine  m,  dSS. 
Narrative  of  a  dreadful  famine  in,  2S4.  Natural  products  of, 
^6.  Sugar,  opium,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  indigo,  pepper, 
8S7.  Areca  nut,  betel  leaf,  and  salt-petre,  2S8.  Variety  of 
its  woods,  ih.  Calculation  of  the  agricultund  produce,  and  its 
appended  provinces,  239.  Manufactures  of,  240.  Diiference 
between  tne  native  and  European  weaver,  241.  Districts  ofy 
distinguished  for  manufacturing  particular  goods,  242.  Popu- 
lation and  political  state  of,  24S.  Religion  of,  its  striking  si- 
milarity to  that  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  Pythasorasand  Pla- 
to, 247.  Their  lofty  ideas  of  the  supreme  mind,  24S«  Hin- 
doo Triad,  witii  their  names  and  offices,  249.  Brahma,  S50. 
Vishnu,  351.  Siva,  the  destroyer,  account  of,  255.  Minor 
deities,  and  how  represented,  5257.  Fenude  powers,  258. 
Doorga,  259.  A  rebel  race  of  deities,  ^K  Earthly  deities, 
262.  Ganges  how,  and  why  worshipped,  263.  Cow  worship- 
ped by,  264.  Certain  birds  and  fishes,  ib.  Mythology  of, 
with  regard  to  a  future  state,  265.  Belief  of,  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  267.  Future  punishments,  and  by  whom  the 
sentence  pronounced,  268.  Actions  which  influence  tiieir  fu- 
ture destinies,  269.  Temples,  by  whom  built  and  supported ; 
no  place  regarded  habitable  widiout  one,  270.  Ima^s,  of  what 
formed,  their  weight,  and  manner  in  which  IHe  is  infused  into 
them,  271.  Servants  m  these  temples,  272.  Ceremonies 
through  which  a  Braasin  is  to  pass  in  a  single  ^,  27S.  Re* 
ligious  festivids  in  honour  of  then'  god,  275.     Tlieir  penanees, 
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iDstadceiof;S77*  Regard  paid  to  these  devolees,  5278.  Re- 
HgiouB  Buicide  inculcated ;  the  woman  devoting  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  the  husband,  inducements  and  preparations  for, 
279.  Instances  of  throwing  themselves  between  the  wheels  of 
different  deitieSi  particularlj  of  Jageernaut ;  drown  themselves 
in  those  parts  of  the  Ganges  which  are  regarded  most  holy, 
£80.  Infanticide,  281.  Number  annuallv  sacrificed,  t6.  How 
prevented  by  the  British  government,  252.  Estimate  of  peo- 
ple who  perish  annually  in  these  regions,  under  the  influence 
of  superstition,  ib.  Most  numerous  sects  in,  and  how  distin- 
guished, 28S.  Secret  associations,  285.  Boodhismlong  the 
predominant  sect  of  India,  how  obliterated;  their  belief,  objects 
of  their  worship,  286.  Other  sects,  Jains,  288.  Seiks,  bj 
whom  founded,  ib.  Literature,  object  of,  289;  Most  ancient 
of  their  writings,  whose  production,  how  lost,  and  afterwards 
restored ;  forbidden  to  be  perused  by  any  but  the  Braminical 
race,  290.  Specimens  of,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  Society,  ib.  Basis  of  the  V^das,  of  what  it 
consists,  291.  In  what  chiefly  vmtten,  292.  Commeints  ap- 
pended to  it,  293.  Book  that  ranks  second  in  re^>ect  with  the 
Vedas,  its  contents,  295.  Epic  poems,  what  they  treat  of,  295. 
Ramayana,  Indian  romance,  history  of,  297.  History. of  the 
chummg  of  the  Ocean,  301.  Amatory  poems,  305.  Dramatic 
poems,  306.  Their  total  ignorance  of  iiistory,  308.  Their 
Ignorance  of  chronology,  S.    Mathematical  sciences;  their 

.    progress  in  Algebra ;  knowledge  of,  and  from  whom  thought  to 

.  be  borrowed,  310.  Astronomy,  their  progress  in,  how  and  for 
what  purpose  this  science  is  prosecuted  in  Hindostan,  ib. 

Holy  Land,  by  what  travellers  visited,  iii.  107 — 109,  111. 

Horeb,  Mount  of,  and  Sinai,  account  of  the  ascent  to»  iii.  119. 

Hyrcar,. country  of,  modern  name  of,  where  situated,  and  former 

.    greatness  of,  326. 

IcHTHTOPHAoi,  history  of,  1.19.  Of  what  their  nets,  are  com- 
posed, 20. 

Iconium,  ancient,  modem  name  of,  and  its  ruinous  state ;  popu- 
lation, iii.  177. 

India,  by  whom  first  attempted  to  be  conquered,  i.  6.    Voyage 

.  to,  undertaken  by  the  Egyptians,  34.  Tribute  paid  by,  to 
the  Greek  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  44.  Devotees  describ- 
ed by  the  Arabs,  62.  Difficulty  of  passing,  between,  and  Chi- 
na, 424.  By  what  Europeans  it  was  first  discovered  and 
conouered,  ii.  43.    State  of  learning  in,  193;    Political  state 

,  of  the  south  oF,  221.  Its  dimensions  and  population,  iii« 
207. 
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Iitdia^BffidslulbQndftttanrf,  ii.S56w  C«iact  wUdi  coafim'tlle 
teoore  of  twt  enpire^  &67.  MUttMnf  force  i^  UO-  LMent 
religious  prejudices  a^^est  the  Bfttisb,  360*  Cirtl  eteieiilra« 
tton  id,  96U  A  mem  oousiiuittei  MiaUisbcd  in,  hf  l^K^ 
ComMyit^  36^  Anoant  ef  revenue  ^evn  in,  M»;  £etr 
itoytnettt  for  young  Men  froia  Engliad  in»  864.  Number  of 
Europeans  in,  871*  Commerce  in,  by  whom  ahnost  exoimire- 
hf  conducted,  879.  Estimate  of  fthe  tradift  with*  a74k  Milr 
sions  established  in  different  parts  of»  for  ceovenini;  the  na- 
tives^ 379.    Sdie^  estaUiabed  in,  SM. 

tndicopleustesy  Cosmas,  his  general  vieir  of  the  werld^  and  the 
system  of  nature,  ik  i.  His  denial  of  the  gfebular  form  itf  die 
earth,  7. 

Indus,  fertility  of  ita  badsa,  E 116.    Tributary  streams  el^  5QV 

Ispahan,  ^te  of,  iii.  88.    Population,  87. 

Joggemaut,  interesting  eciiount  oi;  ii.  lU.  Reveo«e  of,  in  Orli* 
sa»17L 

Japan,  manners  of  the  pecq»le  of»  how  oppOsita  te  thdse  ef  Eu- 
ropeans, iii.  867*  Chsraeter  and  intellect  of,  anperier  to  theit 
of  all  the  Eastern  nalions,  96S*    Rdigion  of»  869!r     Peit»- 

.  gsMse  mksionariea,  how  punished  by,  879.  Treatment  rtf • 
ceived  by  the  Portuguese  from,  880.  Succeeded  by  the 
Dutch,  S81.  Jeddo,  capital  of,  houaes  and  palaces  ie»  80. 
History  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  militanr  sovereigns  in^  865. 
Meaco,  centre  of  literature  in,  886.  Ceremoniea  of  a  Aiy, 
when  entering  into,  887.  Osaka,  great  seat  ef  oemmeree  m, 
890.  Character  of  the  people  in,  392.  Industry  ef»  898. 
Russian  ambassadors,  how  treated  by>  SM. 

Jenkinson,  Anthony,  sent  b^  the  Enj^ish  merdiants  to  epto  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Central  Asia;  bis  ^mregd  lo 
Russia  in  1557,  i.  907.  From  Moscow  he  proceeds  dleng 
the  Volga  to  Cazan,  808.  His  account  of  the  Nogay  Tartatt , 
809*  Reaches  Astrakhan;  its  merchandise,  810.  Arrires 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaik;  character  of  the  peoplcy  811. 
Reaches  the  foot  of  Minkislak,  how  entertained,  818.  Rob- 
bed  of  part  of  his  goods  by  n  party  ef  Tartarian  horsey  iUi* 
Arrives  at  Azim  Khan,  and  description  of  Urghene,  81^ 
Aceeuas  ef  Bochara,  hu  next  residence^  and  bow  enterttmed 
by  that  monarch,  319.  State  of  trade  in  all  this  Aortikem 
part  ef  Asia,  391.  Sets  out  for  Persia,  ibid.  Proceeds  tO 
Scbamachici  and  reception  he  met  witii^  896.  Arrival  at 
Cashin,  827.    Resolution  of  the  king  to  kill  him^  and  bOW  dif« 

'    suaded  from  his  purpose,  33i5w 
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tfcrugalam,  ancient  city  of;  pOgMnage  to,  tii.  107«    lU  tplaiidUl 

edificee,  and  ancient  tacred  relics  4n,  108.    Diatinguialied  ae- 

piUcbrea  in,  170*    Population  of,  17K 
Jeselmeere  terntory»  its  prodace  and  govemmenty  iL  IIS. 
Jewiy  edony  of,  in  India,  near  Cochin,  when  they  are  said  to  have 

come  into  that  coun^,  ii.  S52.    Hebrew  manuscript  foond 
•    amongst,  554. 
Jogues,  history  of,  in  India,  i«  987.     High  inflaenee  of  this 

priesthood,  75. 
Jonore,  idngdom  of,  where  situated;  aspect  of  the  country;  by 

whom  governed,  i.  501* 
Jordan,  nver  of,  colour  of  ils  waters,  iii.  108. 
Josimath,  town  of,  its  situation  and  inhabitants,  ii.  SM. 
Jumnoo,  a  town  of  Lahore,  and  history  of,  ii.  481. 

ICa£HA  territory,  its  extent  and  produce,  i.  462« 

Kallabaugh,  where  situated,  and  how  approached ;  colour  of  the 

^    ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  ii.  495. 

Kfumucks,  character  and  religion  of,  iii.  427. 

Kane,  a  commercial  town,  and  where  placed,  i.  57. 

Karrak,  ancient  country  of  the  Moabites,  and  ruins  of  its  cqiital, 

'     iii.  182. 

Karrakorum,  ancient  residence  of  the  posterity  of  Zingis;  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  respecting  its  actual  site. 

Kirknatrick,  Colonel,  mission  of,  to  Nepal,  vL  470. 

Kirghises,  territory  of,  inhabitants,  their  subsistencci  and  hospi- 
tality, i.  564. 

Kostamouni,  ancient  capital  of  Paphlagonia,  in  a,  rugged  and 
dreary  country,  iii.  176. 

Kshatjrras,  second  Hindoo  cast^  is  the  militaiy  order,  character 
of,  li.  528.    What  regions  inhabited  by,  ii.  529l 

Kurds,  frightful  picture  of,  L  201. 

Kutaich,  capital  of  Anatolia,  population  of,  iii.  177«  Site -of  the 
town  and  castle,  178. 

Lahore,  country  round,  its  extreme  fertility,  ii.  179.    Religion 

of  the  inhabitants,  numerous  baths  in,  180. 
Laodicea,  ancient,  vast  amphitheatre  in,  and  of  what  constructed, 

iii.  158. 
Lama,  or  great  chief  of  the  Shaman  religion,  how  worshipped, 
-  -'  and  supposed  eternity  of,  i.  457.     Honours  paid  him  by  the 
'    Chinese  and  Tartar  ambassadors,  458. 
Lara,  an  ancient  city,  account  of  the  music  in,  iii.  54.    Houses 

and  magnificent  bazaar  in,  35. 
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LebmoD,  remnant  of  the  forest  of,  Hi.  158.    Con^rent  eiiutted 

on,  14S. 
Leake  Kome,  in  Egypt*  surpaned  in  commercial  greaHicit  by 

Alexandria,  i.  35. 
Limyrike,  coast  of,  principal  porta  on,  opinion  of  Dr  Vineent 

respecting  the  modem  names  of,  i.  43. 
London  Company  sent  expeditions  into  Asia  for  the  purpose 

of  opening  a  commercial  mtercourse,  i.  907*  Its  saecess»  Sl4r» 

Their  last  effort  to  effect  their  fayourite  object,  384>. 
Lttckaow,  capital  of  the  province  of  Onde,  and  residence  of  the 

Nabob  yizier,  its  paltry  buildings,  iii.  218. 

Madras,  beauty  of  its  buildings,  ii.  209< 

Mahrattas,  their  rank  in  Hindoo  8ocietjr>  ii*  S8S.  Original  scat 
of,  when  they  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Indian  history,  ii.  SS4. 
Contention  of,  with  Britain ;  Tanquished,  S36.  Their  hostile 
disposition,  ib.  Manner  of  carrying  on  war,  Sd7*  Their 
army  a  vast  and  encumbered  body,  388.  Avoid  coming  to 
close  action,  SS9. 

Maimatshin,  Chinese  city,  description  of,  iii.  468. 

Malari,  village  of,  houses  how  constructed,  inhabitants  and 
dresses  of,  li.  4ite.    Trade  in,  409. 

Manah,  town  of,  on  the  river  Alcananda,  number  of  its  houses  and 
tnfaabitants,  ii.401. 

Manasarowara,  lake  of,  its  length,  its  waters,  convents  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  ii.  482.  Problem  of  Eastern  geogra- 
phers to  ascertain  whether  any  rivers  flow  from  this  lake,  428. 

Mandeslo,  a  German,  obtained  permission  to  visit  India ;  arrives 
at  Surat ;  greatness  of  that  city,  ii.  172.  Arrives  at  Barooch ; 
how  entertained  there,  178.  Reaches  Amadabad ;  description 
of;  the  extent  of  this  capital  of  Guzerat;  its  market-place, 
174.  Woods  how  peopled;  its  manufkctures,  175.  Its  go- 
vernor and  his  cruel  character,  177.  Travels  to  Cambay ;  the 
widow  of  a  Rajaput  boms  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  178.  Arrives  at  Agra,  its  appearance,  its  mosques, 
ti.  Visits  Lahore;  the  baths  there,  180.  Danger  attend- 
ing his  journey  from  Lahore  to  Amadabad,  181.  Visits 
Viziapour,  capital  of  Decan,  which  he  represents  as  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  Asia;  its  king  amply  provided  with  cannon; 
returns  to  Surat  and  sails  for  Europe,  182. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  where  born ;  time  spent  in  traversing  the 
whole  east ;  his  death,  i.  193.  Doubts  respecting  the  truth  of 
his  aarrative,  194.    Instances  of  its  falsehood  quoted,  195.^ 
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Minriynt  8eb««tiaa»  miiaioiiar j  mi  Bengal  t  •rriTet  at  Aanriim 
on  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  iL  96*  How 
ieeeiffA  by  the  \amg,  97«  His  narrative  of  Bwigaly  99.  Jour- 
ney to  Arracan,  113*  His  voyage  from  Lahore  down  lbs  In* 
dua»  1 14.  Skirmish  wkh  rohberj^  116.  Ajni^es  at  Tatta ;  its 
history,  117.  Comes  to  the  tenritorr  of  iessdmere ;  ita  goatSp 
il9t    PecaHarittes  of  the  fiur  sex*  ik. 

Mapst  early  European,  incorrectness  of,  i.  50^  By  whom  at- 
tempted to  be  rec ulated  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
£06.  improf  ed  by  Sanson  about  the  middle  sod  end  oi  m 
seventeenth  century,  509. 

Mawarelnahar,  country  of,  known  to  the  Arabs ;  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  5S. 

Ifacca,  steHlity  of  the  surrounding  cowntty,  iL  Sa  BaaotiAd 
temple  at ;  ceremonies  performod  by  the  pilgrims  al,  51. 

Modsa,  history  of  their  conquests^  i.  S. 

Medina,  narrative  o^  ii.  29. 

Megaatbenes,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sandracottus  king  of  the 
l^asii ;  his  description  of  the  capital  of  India,  L  81. 

Mekran,  province  or,  ii.  52S.    Inhabitants,  t6. 

Merdib^  city,  interesting  account  of,  iii.  10. 

Meshed  AIi,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  titulary  smut  oC  the 
Psfsians,  i.  S99. 

Middleton,  Sir  Henry,  in  company  with  Captain  DoontOQ,  sett 
sail  far  the  Red  Sea,  and  makes  the  cifcmt  of  Afrioa,  u  WQ. 
Touches  at  the  Island  of  Socotora,  and  kindly  received  by  die 
king;  steers,  for  Aden,  $66.  Passed  the  straito  of  Babel- 
mandal;  his  vessel  run  agseund  by  two  Ajnh  pilots  on  a  bank 
ef  sand  near  Mocha,  2^.  Brought  to  the  Aga'a  hooaa  in 
Mocha^  who  receives  him  with,  the  most  extreme  oowtesy, 
S66.  How  betrayed  by  the  Turk%  S69.  Caikd  again  before 
the  Asa,  and  cmeUy  treated,  271.    Conducted  to  Zenao,  the 

'  capiul  of  Yemen,  275.  Brought  before  the  Basha,  and  set 
at  liberty  by  means  of  a  Moorish  Cairo  merchant  and  the 
HaMtenant-general,  277.  By  what  means  he  effects  his  eeeape, 
279i  Letter  of,  to  the  Aga,  with  a  threat,  281.  Arrives  at  Soco- 
tera»  282.  Sails  to  Dabul,  28S.  Measures  which  he  adopts 
with  the  Indian  ships,  284w 

Ifildanhall,  John,  his  journey  overland  to  the  Great  Mogul  in 
1606 ;  his  reception,  iu  122.  Base  conduct  of  the  Jesuits, 
1^9.    Confronted  with  them,  and  their  defeat^  iSik     C<m« 

'  *  elttdea  a  treaty,  t6. 

Miletus,  ruined  state  of,  and  remains  of  a  theatre  in,  itt<  157« 

MingreUa,  where  situated,  iii.  61.    Religion,  62. 
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Mumoiriett  Boomb*  frftnd  teoree  of  mmdmm  ioftmaftiMi  i»r. 
specciiig  AtHit  1. 6l4h 

Brttklv  how  they  have  added  ntw  light  on  tho  geo- 
graphy «f  the  countries  comprehended  under  Uie  Binnan  em- 
pine,  516. 

>  {^ertngneee,  obatadoi  to  the  difluiion  of  the  CathoKc 


•  faith  in  India,  ii.  73.    Artifioes  oinpk>yed  hy  them  to  oonvort 
-  the  people*  74.    Pttvntiona.  which  the  conyerts  are  made  to 

undergo,  75.    Conversion  of  the  only  daughter,  of  the  king  of 
Goa,  t6.    Salsette  regarded  hy  them  as  thm  great  stronghidd 
of  idolatry,  77.     Violent  measures  used  by,  to  effect  conver- 
tton,  and  their  efiects,  78.    Vengeance  tafiicted  by  the  ia« 
dianS)  80»    Small  progress  at  Pesqueria,  and  compelled  at  hut 
to  evacuate  that  coast,  82.     Sent  for  by  a  monarch  of  the 
Great  Mogid  dynasty ;  .interesting  journey  oi;  set  sail  from . 
Damaun  to  Surat ;  dncription  of  this  city,  and  by  whom  then 
crowded,  84.     Tuptee  river  celebrated  in  the  Aibles  of  the 
Gentoos,  ib.    Pyramids  they  saw  on  their  journey,  and  for 
what,  purpose  erected^  85.    Arrival  at  toltaiipoor;  festival  T 
there,  and  for  what  reason,  86.    Come  to  the  city  called 
Uzen ;  witness  the  funeral  of  a  Banian,  87*    Festival  of  tho . 
Gentoee  in  honour  of  the  areca  tree  at  Karwar,  88.    Arrival 
at  Fatepur ;  reception  of  by  the  monarch ;  presents  offoned  the 
Mogul,  89.   Disputes  with  the  Mollahs,  90.   Singular  proposal 
/of  the  king  to  try  the  faith  of  the  two  contending  parties,91.  Un- . 
aucoessfal  in  their  efforts  of  conversion,  they  solicit  and  obtain 
permission  to  return  to  Goa,  92.   Second  mission  to  the  Mogul 

•  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  former,  93 ;  third  mission  to  Uie 
monarch  at  Lahore ;  description  of  Cambaya,  f6.    Desert  of 

.  moving  sand  between  Cambaya  and  Lahore,  how  passed,  94. 
How  received  by  the  king  in  his  capital,  95*  Accompanied 
.  the  monareh  into  Caaimir ;  interesting  account  ^  equally  un- 
successful as  the  former ;  return  to  Goa,  96* 

Mocha  town,  account  of«  i.  277. 

Mogpnl  dynasty,  monarch  of,  invites  tho  Portagtiese  missionaries, 
ii*  86.  His  reception  of  them,  89.  His  singular  mode  of 
proving  the  merits  of  the  two  religions,  91.  Great  Mogul, 
why  uo  tarmed,  120.  Embassies  from  Engfamd  to,  1606^ 
122.    In  1608,  126.    In  1612,  138.    Extent  of  his  wapvte, 

184.  In  what  tho  strength  of  his  array  principally  consists, 

185.  His  revenues,  187.  Its  government,  190.  Military 
force  of,  191.  Flattery  lavished  on,  192.  Mogitl  diamonds^ 
207. 
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MMicroft,  Mr,  journejr  iaio  Thiket,  md  object,  4M.  Hirai  m 
Pundit  on  certain  conditions,  405.  Reaches  HimmBldi ;  lofkj 
pines,  ib.  By  what  animab  tbis  path  can  only  be  trod,  406. 
Keachei  MaJari,  account  of  it,  46.  Arrives  at  Niti,  where  de- 
tained, 409.  Difficulty  of  respiration  in  these  lofty  reffioos; 
by  what  occasioned,  41S.  Daba,  iu  situation,  41S.  Tteioe  - 
to  Gertope,  emporium  of  the  Undes,  418.  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  Ladacks,  419.  Arrive  at  the  lake  of  Manas* 
arowara,  421. 

Moultan,  city  and  manufactures  of,  ii.  495. 

Nairs,  chiefs  in  the  southern  coast  of  Malabar ;  their  tnde, 
eariy  marriages,  and  irregular  conduct;  unnatural  mode  of 
living,  ii.  S49. 

Names,  ancient,  of  places  in  Judea,  described  bjr  Arabian  tra* 
Tellers,  recognized  under  more  modem  appellations.  Lapage 
identified  with  Ceylon,  Mujet  with  Thibet,  Mabed  with  Ava, 
i.  6S. 

Manquin,  magnificence  of,  iii.  271.  Visited  by  friars  who  are 
&voured  by  the  Mandarins  of,  289. 

Naplous,  the  ancient  Sichem,  capital  of  Samaria,  its  iJtered  as- 
pect ;  traditions  of  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleaxer,  iii.  167. 

Nasareth,  deplorable  state  of,  pretended  miracles  performed 
there,  iii.  166. 

Nearchus,  account  of  his  voyage  round  the  coast  of  Aua,  i.  17. 
Singular  phenomenon  observed  by  this  Greek  commander^ 
18.  His  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  19.  Interriew  with 
Alexander,  22.  *  Reaches  the  Tigris,  and  joyful  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  army,  23. 

Nepal,  capital  of,  ii.  440.  Valley  of,  471.  Its  soil  and  climate, 
472.  Mountainous  valleys  of,  476.  Inhabitants,  character 
and  appearance  of,  477.  Chief  i^ine  of,  478.  Revenues  of, 
479. 

Nelkynda  regarded  as  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  Roman 
fleets  were  accustomed  to  sail,  i.  42.    Woollen  cloths  sold  to^ 
its  inhabitants  by  the  Romans,  48. 

Nice,  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia,  striking  ruins  of,  iii.  172. 

Niti,  extreme  village  of,  the  frontier  of  India,  ii.  409.  Extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  at,  410. 

Nineveh,  ancient,  where  situated,  and  desolation,  iii.  102. 

Odbhic  of  Portenau,  his  travels  in  the  East,  i.  182.  SeU  out 
from  Constantinople,  proceeds  to  Trebisond,  ascends  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Armenia,  enters  Persia,  visits  Baku, 
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joifis  a  caravan  of  merbhabts  going  lo  India,  185.  Coiikcs  h»^ 
the  land  of  Chaldea,  arrives  at  Tana^  dreadfu}  tragedy  there, 
186.  Circumstance  which  took  place  during  his  voyage  to 
India,  187*  Arrives  at  the  coast  of  Malabar,  188.  Proceeds 
to  the  coast  of  Coromande),  witnesses  the  ceremonies  of  a 
great  temple,  apparently  that  of  Jaggemaut^  ib.  Proceeds 
from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Sumatra;  his  account  of  the  inhabitants,  189.  Proceeds  to 
Java,  its  fruit,  its  fish,  190.  His  account  of  Kastan  in 
Southern  China,  191.  Coincidence  of  his  descriptions  of 
Quinsay  and  Cambalu,  with  those  of  Marco  Polo,  ib.  Narra- 
tive of  a  gloomy  valley  into  which  he  entered,  1 92. 

Onesocritus  sent  by  Alexander  to  converse  with  the  Bramins, 
and  subject  of  their  conversation,  i.  28. 

Ormus,  ancient  city,  description  of,  i.  382.  By  whom  the  Por-> 
toguese  were  expelled  from,  894.  Dreadful  tragedy  which 
took  place  at,  ii.  36. 

Oujein,  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  Banian  at,  ii.  87. 

Oxus,  river,  its  breadth,  and  by  what  means  crossed,  i.  214.  Its 
termination,  512. 

Pallas,  journey  of,  through  the  north  of  Asia,  iii.  457,  &c 

Palmyra,  where  situated,  iii.  149*  By  whom  inhabited,  150. 
B^  whom  founded,  152.  Through  whom  it  became  illus-^ 
tnous,  id.  * 

Palibothra,  ancient  capital  of  India,  history  of,  i.  487*  Dis- 
putes concerning  the  place  where  that  metropolis  actiiaNy 
•tood,  488.  Hypothesis  of  Major  Rennell  concerning  its  sile, 
490. 

Patna,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  ii.  216.  Mosque  thet«, 
ib, 

Pegu  in  the  east  of  India,  mission  to  the  court  of,  from  Portugal, 
and  how  received,  iii.  208.  Houses  and  palace  of,  209. 
Number  of  crowned  heads  subject  to  the  king,  210.  Traffic 
to,  211.  Pagodas  in,  212.  Cruelty  of  the  king,  213.  By 
whom  conquered,  ib.  Empire  established  on  the  ruins  of, 
214.     Splendid  temples,  216. 

Peking,  capital  of  China,  iii.  271.  What  missionary  intmsted 
with  the  management  of  the  observatory  at,  292.  Dutch 
mission  arrived,  and  how  received  by  the  king,  299«  Streets 
and  canals  of,  325.     Ito  houses,  332. 

Porsepolis,  description  of  the  remains  of,  iii.  15.  Its  columns 
37. 


PtfM,  ttpedtf im  u,  by  ih«  fiogUfh,  for  optainf  «  oonmfKial 
e^moHiiiictlioii  widi«  i.  SS3.    hvolv^  an  «  civil  wwr  kj  the 

.  a«ith  of  Nadir,  86i.  Fesavalf  9f,  371  •  Gulf.  dMes  of,  fii^ 
IBPU9  fpr  peftfl-Sahcry,  388*  EiUenl  of  tiio  country,  iij.  S. 
Gkangw  HI*  4«  Mit^ioa  to,  from  Iho  Veoetiaii  stolon  6. 
Gmm  in,  14.  Mode  of  gomg  to  baide,  lit.  JEiabito  of,  55. 
GovomaiODti  54*  Character  of  the  Persians  by  Chardin,  68^ 
MiliUury  aystem  off  78.  I>aniing,  and  rank  of  inae  men  hi, 
7S.  Ilieir  passion  for  poetry,  74.  Erobaasy  from,  to  Pads, 
86.  Eiabaflay  to»  from  Bdtaia,  36.  Trada^  ataCe  of,  in,  94. 
Parallel  boiweeo  Peiaiaoa  and  Turk*,  9^  Cayalry  in.  99. 
Antiquitiea  in,  100. 

Pfabawer,  bi$tory  of  that  dtj^  si.  486.  Number  and  variety  of  ita 
inhabitants,  494. 

Paaqnaria,  betwaen  Nartioga  and  Bitnagar,  teinple  erected  in 
by  the  Portiigueie  miteion,  ii.  81.  Its  nativea  riae  in  anna  and 
defeat  the  Portugese,  iii.  82. 

Petra,  ancient  capital  of  Edam,  once  the  emporium  of  almoit  all 
|be  oomtnoditiea  of  India,  i*  35*  Number  of  tombs  in,  iii. 
185. 

Pindarees,  a  race  of  Hindoos,  zealous  Mahometans,  disposition 
to  plaader ;  what  rtgiana  occupied  b^,  ii.  340.  Irregularity  in 

.  marchiog  and  encamping,  341.  Their  barbarities  checked  by 
the  British,  340. 

Pinto,  Ferdinand  Mendez,  parentage  of,  and  where  bom,  i.  336. 
fiats  sail  <Bi  a  misaion  to  the  Red  Sea,  lands  in  Abyssinia,  re- 
ceives  an  eaoaHent  reception  from  the  court,  236.  Seta  sail 
from  the  port  of  Arkeeko,  captured  by  the  Turks,  and  cruelly 
treated  by  that  people,  237.  Sold  for  a  slave,  brought  to  Or- 
mus^  whore  he  is  redeemed  by  the  Portugoeaa  govenmient,  ii. 
Induced  to  embark  in  an  expedition  to  be  sent  up  the  Gulf  of 
fiiaaif  33S.  AtUcked  by  an  Arab  junk,  the  whole  ciew  killed 
^except  three,  £39;  la  whal^  manner  be  escapes,  and  by  whom 
mlievedt  289.  Sboekiog  acts  of  piracy  with  i^cb  be  ia  eau- 
siected,  24h  His  shipwreck,  243*  Seige  upon  a  Chinese 
vesael,  244b  j  Set  sail  for  Siwinpoo,  245.  Engagement  with 
Coja  Acem ;  the  latter  defeated  and  killed,  248*  Robbery  of 
e  m^aBtery  in  China,  and  account  of  a  hermit,  249.  Wrecked, 
made  8l«vea»  aod  eartied  awscesaively  to  Nanouia  and  Pekrag, 
1962.  Hiadeaafiptim  of  these  citiea,  258.  Of  tbeftoeefthe 
country^  254.    Invasion  and  conquest  of  China  by  an  anliy  of 

.  Xartacs,  Ae  joity  ia  which  he  wm  dotaiaed  taken;  aftarwania 
attached  to  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Cochin-china;  disims- 
cd  by  the  chief  of  the  embassy ;  hires  himself  as  a  sailor  oa 
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bminl  a  jenA  boond  far  Japaa,  landed  aft  Bga|^  wktat  aatfc* 
ed  for  his  medical  skill,  286.  Wrackad  to  ihm  coMi  of  L^- 
chooi  and  taken  before  the  B^oen  to  give  an  aoeoiuit  of 
hineelfy  ^8.  Sentenced  to  be  executed^  &eir  pardon  obtain-* 
ed  by  the  interposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  BungOt  fSO« 
Reaches  Malacca,  recommended  to  the  noiiee  of  the  govem- 
nent,  and  in  1558  iwcams  to  his  native  country,  968. 

Philadelphia,  modern  name  of;  traces  of  the  ancient  citj,  iii, 
15& 

^hijgta,  Gonatry  of,  covered  with  niios ;  wretched  rtate  of  agti- 
cul^i^re  in,  iii.  173* 

Plithana,  ^nrhere  situated ;  its  supposed  modem  name,  i.  41. 

]Polo,  Maffio,  and  Micoio,  Venetian  merchants,  their  voyage  to 
Constantinople,  i.  154.  Sail  across  to  Sddaia,  and  dispose 
of  their  precious  cargo,  ib.  Difficulty  attending  their  return ; 
seek  a  way  round  the  Aral  to  Bbchara,  t&.  Meet  the  ambas- 
sador of  Cathay  during  their  residence  there,  and  invsted  to 
proceed  to  the  dommions  of  his  sovereign,  L  155..  Graciously 
received  by  the  Great  Khan,  s&.  The  Khan  opens  a  commu^ 
nication  with  the  Pope,  and  requests  hira  to  send  an  hundred 
nen  qualified  to  teach  the  Christian  religion  and  the  seven 
science^  i.  155.  Venetians  depart  along  wiUi  a  Chioese  no- 
bleman ;  difficulties  of  the  journey,  L  156.  The  mission  graci- 
ously received  by  the  new  Pontiff,  ib*  Again  reach  the  conrt 
of  the  Khan,  i.  157*  Eetum  to  Venice  after  an  absence  of 
twenty^four  years,  ii.  ftichneas  of  their  dresses  and  quantity 
of  the  jewels  they^brought  along  with  them,  i.  158« 

Polo,  Maroo,  son  of  Maffio,  returns  from  the  East ;  ac^iries 
high  consideration  in  the  state,  i.  158.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  galleys  equipped  against  the  Genoese ;  de* 
feated  and  taken  prisoner,  IB9*  Length  of  iioie  detained  in 
captivity,  and  by  whom  visited,  ib*    To  what  circumstances  we 

.  are  indebted  for  his  narrative,  and  how  received,  160.  First 
country  which  he  describes  called  by  him  Turcomaniat  and 
where  siSoated,  161.  His  description  of  Zorgiana,  (Georgia}, 
les.  Of  Bagdad,  168.  Of  Tauris  in  Persia,  164.  Of  Ormus, 
165*  Of  the  Ismaelis,  and  by  what  means  their  prince  esta- 
blished his  power,  167.  Of  Balkh,  ib.  Of  the  plain  of  Paroer, 
170.  Of  Khoten,  171.  Of  Charckan,  17^  Of  the  Great 
Desert,  ib*  Of  Tangut  and  their  religions  ceremonies,  I7Si. 
Of  Kamnl,  and  their  excess  of  hospitality,  174.  His  entrance! 
iato  China  and  description  of  Karnihomm,  175.  MMnifieent 
hmtiBg  palace  of  the  Khan  at  fihanda,  176.    Of  Onabalul 

,  the  capital  of  Northern  China,  177. .  Of  Qoinsai)  the  capital  of 
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SootiNni  Chba,  17a    On  hi«  relani  hone  visiH  Ceylaa,  181. 

From  Alexmdria  he  ictt  fwl  for  Yenicey  182. 
Portuguese  India^  its  extent,  and  how  long  possessed,  u«  70>   Its 

rapid  decline,  71.    Monarchs  of,  their  seal  to  promote  the 

Catholic  faith  in,  72. 
Pravagas,  Gangetie,  how  formed,  iL  399. 
Ptolemy,  hia  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  L  481.    Who 
.  were  ^e  remotest  nations  recognised  in  his  time>  i.  488. 
Piolemies,  family  of,  in  Egypt,  to  what  their  exertions  were  de- 
-  voted,  i.  58.    Thc^  library,  by  whom  embodied  into  a  general 

system,  34. 

QuiKSAi  (Canasia),  capital  of  Sovthem  Asia,  its  circumference^ 
its  canals,  and  bridges,  i.  179.  Its  market-place  and  garrison, 
180. 

Raalcomda,  diamond  mines  in,  how  the  diamonds  are  separat- 
ed, ii.  208.  Persons  employed,  price  of  labour  at,  204.  By 
whom  the  diamonds  purchased,  205. 

Key,  remains  of,  iii.  66. 

Aicold  de  Monte  Crucis,  travels  of,  and  at  what  period  under- 
taken,  i.  197.  Makes  the  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  proceeded 
southward  through  Syria,  198.  His  account  of  the  Tartars 
199.  Returns  by  Armenia ;  piercing  cold  of  a  region  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eteron,  200..  His  account  of  the  Kurds, 
20].  Visits  Bagdad,  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Caliphs,  202» 

Rivers,  great,  cdculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  mankind ;  cir- 
cumstances  which  produce  this  effect,  ii.  382. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  embassy  of  from  England  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul ;  arrives  at  Surat,  ii.  188.  Arrives  at  Armere; 
residence  of  the  monarch;  manner  in  which  business  was 
transacted  with  the  Mogul,  139*  His  audience  with  the  King, 
141.  Court  festivals  in  honour  of  the  King  s  birth-day,  146. 
Meets  a  formidable  rival  at  court,  148.  March  of  the  King 
and  Prince  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  149.  Arrival  of  the 
court  at  Godah ;  its  description,  152.  Court  ceremonies,  157. 
Procures  for  the  English  that  protection  and  liberty  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  solicit,  158. 

Rubniquis,  sent  by  St  Louis  on  a  mission  to  a  Tartar  prince 
called  Sartach,  i.  106.  Sets  out  from  ConstantioopJe,  ib. 
Arrives  at  Soldaia,  and  begins  his  inquiries  about  Sartach,  107. 
His  description  of  the  Tartars,  108.  Of  their  domestic  life, 
109.    Their  dress.  111.    His  account  of  the  Tartar  women. 
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1  IS.  Enters  a  district  occupied  by  Scacataa,  a  petty  chiefs  118. 
Interview  with  that  chieft  1 14.  Endeavours  in  vain  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity^  115.  Proceeds  eastward  through  thei 
country  of  the  Gomarians,  116.  Affliction  from  the  conduct 
of  his  mterpreter,  ib.  Arrives  at  the  river  Don»  117.  Arrives 
at  the  residence  of  Sartach,  ib.  Presents  himself  to  the  chief 
Cojat,  118.  Introduced  to  the  King,  119.  Desired  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Baatu,  the  father  of  Sartach,  and  to  leave  his  vest-. 
ments  behind,  120.  His  account  of  the  potentates  who  ruled 
in  the  vast  regions  on  which  he  was  entering,  121.  Events 
which  took  place  on  his  journey  to  the.  court  of  Baatu,  122.. 
Arrives  at  the  court  of  Baatu ;  his  audience,  and  awkward  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  124.  Is  inform- 
ed of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  visiting  the  court  of  Mangu 
Khan,  and  of  leaving  behind  some  of  his  associates,  125.  Is 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  Baatu's  court,  126.  Is 
waited  upon  by  a  rich  Mogul,  his  destined  guide  to  the  court 
of  Mangu  Khan,  127-  Scarcity  of  victuals  on  their  journey, 
128.  Introduced  by  his  guide  to  the  courts  of  the  Mogul 
chiefs,  by  whom  he  was  courteously  received,  129.  Arrives^ 
at  the  city  of  Corlac;  religious  observances,  ISO.  Arrives  at 
the  palace  of  the  Khan,  133.  Introduced  at  court^  1S4. 
His  speech  to  the  monarch,  135.  Invited  to  witness  a  grand 
religious  ceremony  which  was  to  be  performed  by  Mangu 
Khan,  136.  Another  interview  with  Mangu  Khan,  1^. 
Drunkenness  of  the  priests,  ib.  Accompanies  an  Armenian 
monk  to  assist  in  the  cure  of  Cota,  a  lady  of  distinction,  138.' 
Discovery  of  the  imposture  of  this  monk,  139.  Instances  of 
sorcery  practised  at  that  court,  140.  Accompanies  Mangi^, 
Khan  to  Karrakorum  his  capital ;  description  of  the  city  aind 
palace,  141.  Description  of  an  important  drinking  roachinel. 
at  that  court,  142.  Religious  conference  with  the  members  of 
one  Christian  church  in  that  city,  143.  The  Saracens  report 
to  the  king  of  the  offensive  language  of  Rubruquis,  144.  Or- 
dered by  the  king's  secretary  to  leave  the  country,  145.  Re-* 
ligious  controversy  between,  and  the  Tuines,  who  were  put  to. 
silence  by  the  former,  145.  Called  to  another  audience  with 
the  king,  and  obtains  necessaries  for  his  return,  146.  Re< 
ceives  letters  from  the  king,  and  sets  out  on  his  journey  with 
an  Indian  ambassador,  147.  Returns  to  the  residence  oi 
Baatu;  meets  again  Baatu  and  Sartach,  with  whom  he  has 
very  amicable  interviews,  148.  Arrives  at  Armenia,  passes 
the  Euphrates,  and  enters  the  dominions  of  the  Soldan  or  Tur- 
key, 140.    His'  humble  view  of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  em-*^ 
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fk^A.    PifrtoHii the gyitf  rfaaaiiag <g ^Mhmidaw to 
tlM  OrMt  Khan  Mm  like  himatW,  isa 
ftutakt  by  whst  EsropMui  MirigaUir  disoovonad,  i.  S07.    Slate 
«C  previous  to  the  period  of  Pelar  the  Gi«at»  3M>.    Diaoo- 

•  voriat  ia,  511.    Bj  wiMKn  the  geography  of  tka  oouatiiei 
aitaated  on  tte  Aral  aad  the  Caapiaa  explored,  L  512. 

Saitette,  an  blafid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa»  atronghaUL  of 
idolatry  there,  ii.  76.    Tumulta  betwixt  the  Portiigaeae  niii- 

•  aionaries  and  natives  in,  77. 

Saauurcand,  Tartar  city,  description  of,  i.  2SS.    Its  axtrease  de- 
cay, 468. 
Samaria,  capital  of,  iii.  167.    Tamha  io,  tft. 
Sardis,  ancieait  city,  strongly  cemented  walls  of,  iii.  IfiSU 
Sehamadiie,  history  of,  i.  836. 
Sahildtberger,  a  Gemum,  made  captive  by  Tinmr,  his  history  i>f 

issibor  (Stt>eria),  i.  fi^.     Interesting  account  of  his  eacape 

after  thirty  years'  captivity,  236. 
Schiras,  town  and  anviraas  of,  iil.  96.    Pofwlation,  87- 
Scythians,  what  portion  of  the  world  they  ialishcted,  i.  5.    Who 

wen  so  called  by  the  ancients,  69.    To  what  coaapared,  71. 

By  wfaona  opposed,  to* 
Seiks,  a  race  of  fanatic  warriors  ia  the  north-west  of  India,  their 

founder ;  his  religion,  how  formad,  it.  S4S.    Eouality  of,  S44. 

Territory  poasesed  by,  and  name  of  their  capiul,  M7.    G«ie« 

ral  character  of,  ii.  846. 
iSeetzen,  Dr,  his  visit  to  Mecca,  aad  account  of,  iii.  $02.    Then 

Medina,  903.    Sana,  its  ancient  name,  S08. 
Sdeucia, ancient aite  of,  iii.  148.    How  fortified;  bead«dtess 4of 

the  women  in,  149* 
Scnunporet  mission  at,  in  India,  for  convertinjg  the  natives  s  by 

whom  founded ;  progress  and  extent  of  their  philological  ne- 

aaarches,  iu  S76.    Number  of  Eastera  languages  into  which 

•  the  Scriptures  have  been  trandnted  at,  877* 
Seres,  position  of,  what  sapposed  to  be,  i.  485. 

Serica  or  China,  striking  similarity  between ;  what  its  inhabitante 

were  anciently  and  are*now,  i.  49. 

Shadi  Khoja  sent  on  an  embassy  in  A*  D*  1419,  to  the  coast  of 

China,  i.  S96.  Arrives  at  Turfan :  description  of  a  large  inmge 

in  that  citv,  £27.    Crosses  the  Desert  of  Shaino,  and  met  by 

a  party  of  CaUyans,  fiS&    Comes  to  Khmbaiig  z  fcfs  accoupt 

1  #r  thai  city,  23a    Reception  by  Am  omperor,  891.    Unto- 

-  ward  events  which  befiri  the  twniuMf,  992. 
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Sharfty^  Ciptain  Alexander,  sent  out  by  the  EngUih  SflstlnAa 
Company  on  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coaal  of 

.  Guaerat,  i,  2651.  Cooiet  upon  the  ]>e8olate  Ifilandu,  enters  tb6 
Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Aden;  invHed  ashore  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  place,  L  363.  Sails  across  the  Indian  Oceea  t6 
Diu,  but  wrecked  in  steering  for  Sosat;  wonderfully  saivtd, 

.    and  arrived  at  Lisbon,  265. 

Siani>  country  of,  in  the  east  of  India,  by  what  river  travelled ; 
minerd  productioas  in,  iii.  2S7.    Goverament  of,  238.    Re- 

.    Ugiop  inp  239.    Poetry  relished  by,  240.    Inhabitants  in,  MI. 

Siberia,  country  of,  by  whom  its  conquest  originally  projected, 
iii.  416.  Colony  planted  in,  419.  Solikamskoi,  town  of,  and  salt 

.  mines  in,  424.  Constructton  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  salt  is 
conveyed  to  Moscow*.  425.  Tobolsk,  capital  of,  its  inhabi* 
tants,  426.  Kungur,  cave  in,  its  extent,  442.  Katheriiien<» 
biirg>  towu  of»  442.  Shaman,  impostors  in,  449.  Isetsk,  pre* 
vbce  of,  458.  Ablaikit,  ruins  of,  462.  Schlangcnberg,  great 
scene  of  mineral  operations,  469.    Tomsk,  trade  o(^  464* 

Sidon,  by  whom  now  inhabited  and  governed,  iii.  44. 

Silk,  price  of,  at  one  period  in  Rome,  i*  50* 

Sinai,  Mount,  monastery  of  St  Catharines,  atthefbet  oi^  iii.  1I8* 

£tnlM,  who  supposed  b^  early  Europeans  to  be,  L  482.  .Opinion 
of  the  author  of  Periplus  concerning,  484. 

Sinde,  country  of,  and  inhabitants,  il.  524« 

Smyrna,  capital  of  Asia  Minor,  by  whom  founded,  iii.  154«  By 
whom  plundered;  population  of,  155. 

•Sudras^  fourth  class  of  the  Hindoos^  to  what  employment  they 
ase  devoted,  ii,  329. 

Syagros,  anciently  thought  to  be  the  largest  promontory  in  the 

.     world,  L  S8. 

Syria*  deaeriptien  of,  iii.  24«     Language  of,  where  noken» 

Syriac  Christians^  by  whom  said  to  be  converted ;  numbcv  of 
their  churches,  ii.  S5h  Visited  by  Dr  Claudius  Buofaaaaop 
552.    Mode  of  their  worship,  S68. 

Tartars,  who  in  modem  times  so  called,  i.  69l  Opposed  in  their 
.  -  iMnifsions  by  the  Duke  of  Silesia,  7S.     llie  terror  of  Europe, 

74.    Embassy  sent  to,  by  the  Pope,  75.    Description  4>f  that 

people,  97.     Profound  subjection  of,  to  their  Emperer,  99. 

Millt^  system  of,  loa    Fabulotis.  aoconnts  couceniiiig,  lOS. 

Circumstances  whidi  led  to  a  tempenary  amity  between,  and 
>    the  Europeans^  105. 
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Tatta,  hiatory  of,  its  wealth,  manufactaret,  and  profligacjr  of  the 
women,  ii.  117- 

Tauris,  ascient  capital  of  Persia,  by  whom  described,  i.  209. 
Places  of  amusement  in,  tit.  €6. 

Tesboo  Lomboo,  in  Thibet,  description  of,  ii.  462. 

Teheran  in  Persia,  b^  whom  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  iii.  88. 

Thibets,  number  of,  in  Asia,  where  situated,  and  on  what  coun- 
tries bordering;  442.  Religion  of,  i.  446.  MissiiM)  to,  by  the 
British,  ii.  444.    Parallel  between,  and  Bootan,  460. 

Tbinae,  what  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of,  i.  46.  Opi- 
nion of  the  author  concerning,  478. 

Tiberias,  lake  of,  where  situat^,  iii.  180. 

Timur,  a  Tartar  conqueror,  history  of,  i.  208.  Invades  Asia  Minor, 
204.  Spanish  embassy  sent  to  his  court,  i6.  Instances  of  hia 
justice,  22a    Death  of,  224. 

Tungouses,  inhabitantt  and  occupation  of,  iii.  429.  Severity  of 
their  winters,  438. 

Trebisond,  city  of,  by  whom  mentioned,  iii.  176.  Inhabitants  and 
trade,  177. 

Tripoli  in  Syria,  1S5.    Where  situated,  145. 

Turkeman,  what  country  so  called,  i.  314. 

Turkey,  Asiatic,  present  degraded  state  of,  iii.  134.  By  whom 
visited  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  remarks  on,  135.  Drink 
used  in,  141.     Visited  by  Dr  Clarke,  160. 

Turner,  Major,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Teahoo  Lomboo,  arrives  at 
Buxadewar,  ii.  448.  Reaches  Murichon,  its  cultivation,  449. 
Tehintchina,  bridge  across,  t6.  Tassisudon,  residence  of  die 
Daib  Rajah ;  number  of  persons  accommodated  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Lama,  and  strict  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  452. 
His  account  of  the  Bootees,  their  appearance  and  houses,  453. 
Visits  Wandipore  and  Punukka,  summer  residence  of  the 
Rajah,  456.  Arrived  at  Phari,  458.  Sees  Chumularee,  a 
mountain  between  Eastern  Thibet  and  India,  459.  Tesboo 
Lomboo,  462.  Interview  with  the  Regent,  463.  Visits  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  Lama,  ib.  Religion  of  the  Lama;  its  origin, 
its  peculiarities,  464.  Monastery  of  Terpaling,  and  his  inter- 
view with  the  infant  Lama,  466. 

Tyre,  ancient,  modern  name,  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur, 
iii.  144. 

UsuM-CAssAK,  king  of  Persia,  iii.  5.  Army  defeated  by  the 
Turks,  7.     Unworthy  artifice  employed  by,  9. 

Usbeck  Tartars,  cruelty  and  treachery  of,  i.  345.  Another  ac- 
count, 465.     Their  original  dwellings,  466.    Their  laws,  467* 
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Vaisyas,  third  cIms  of  the  Hindoos,  occupation  of,  ii.  $99. 

Yalentia,  Lord,  visit  of  to  the  Red  Sea ;  hit  account  of  Modia, 
ill.  199.    Of  the  Wahabis,  200. 

Vasco  De  Gaina  first  doubles  the  Cape ;  favourably  received  at 
Melinda,  and  sails  from  thence  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii«  44- 
Circumstance  which  took  place  on  descrying  the  shores  of 
tiiHtuU  45.  Intimated  to  the  king  his  arnval,  with  request  of 
pennission  to  land,  45.  His  reception  from  the  king,  47 • 
riot  laid  against  him  by  the  Moors,  49.  Treachery  of  the  Cut* 
wal  how  obviated,  51.  Departure  from  Calicut,  53.  £xpos<« 
ed  to  a  serious  peril  at  Goa,  55.  Steers  direct  for  Afnca ; 
enters  the  Tagus  in  September  1599;  second  voyage  of; 
frightful  cruelties  of,  67.  War  with  the  Zamorin,  who  is  de* 
feated,  58. 

Verteas,  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  ii.  94. 

Vincent,  Dr,  illustrates  Arrian's  abstract  of  Nearchus's  voyago 
round  the  coasts  of  Asia,  i.  17.  His  positive  data  with  re« 
gard  to  Syagrus,  38.  His  remarks  with  regard  to  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  Tyndis,  Moosiris,  and  Nelkinda,  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Simvrike,  42.  His  conjectures  concerning  the  mo« 
dem  name  of  the  Kirhadae,  44. 

Volga,  river,  people  who  inhabit  its  banks ;  pirates  by  whom  it  ia 
infested,  i.  335. 

Wandiporr,  fortress  of  Bootan,  its  situation,  its  approach. 

Ward  and  Dubois,  Messrs,  their  account  of  the  Hindoo  mytho« 
logy,  ii.  251.  Number  of  temples'  which  the  former  saw.  de« 
dicated  to  one  deity,  270.  His  enumeration  of  the  ceremonies 
a  Bramin  has  to  pass  in  a  single  day,  273.  His  estimate  of 
the  number  who  perish  annually  in  these  regions  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  superstition,  282. 

Webb  and  Raper  sent  to  explore  the  source  of  the  Ganges ; 
reach  Haridwar,  ii.  392.  Difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
on  their  journey  to  Gangoutri,  394.  Resolve  to  explore  the 
source  of  Alacananda,  and  go  to  Serinagur;  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances which  befel  it,  398.  Reach  Josimath,  residence 
of  the  high-priest  and  inhabitants  of  Bhadrinatli,  399.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Himmaleh,  400.  Origin  of  the  Alacananda,  i£« 
Return  by  Manah,  account  of,  401.  Visit  the  shrine  of  Bba* 
drinath,  402.     Second  visit  of,  to  the  Himmaleh,  427. 

Wilford,  Major,  his  opinion  of  the  writers  and  learning  of  the 
Hindoos,  ii.  308. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  tragical  catastrophe  of,  i.  306. 
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Xa viBR,  St  Frasoois,  the  great  apottte  of  the  Indies ;  hit  jour* ' 
uej  to  Japeib  iii.  273. 

Yakvtsjk^  ifl  Siberia^  character  aad  appeaiaace  of,  iii.  454* 
YarkuDdy  account  of,  i.  46d. 

'  Yellow  river  in  China }  majestic  appearanee  of»  vL  3S9« 
Yeniaeisk,  territory  of,  in  the  north  of  Aala ;  bj  whoai  iab^Mied, 
and  religion  iDi  iii«  444. 

Zamorik  of  Calicut,  by  whom  defeated,  ii.  68. 

Zeno,  CaterinOf  a  Venetian ;  his  embasey  to  the  court  of  Peiiiay 

iii.  8. 
Zemindar,  meaning  of  the  term,  and  attachment  for  the  Hindoos 

to  those  chiefs,  li.  358.    Lands  delivered  into  their  handa  by 

the  new  system  of  government,  862. 
.Zioffis,  character  of  unt  diief,  i.  72.    Hiatory  of  the  genealogy. 

of,  101.    Empire  loo  vast  to  remain  long  in  an  entire  atate, 

903* 


THB  END. 


ft 


PHnied  by  W&Mter  sad  Onig, 
£dinbufgh. 
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